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PREFACE OP THE EDITOR. 



The Editor, having been called upon by the American 
publishers of the present volume to see it through the press, 
and add such matter as he deemed likely to increase its 
value to the sportsman and the lover of dogs in this country, 
the more readily consented to undertake the task, as he had 
previously, during the intervals of leisure left by professional 
avocations, paid much attention to the diseases, breeding, 
rearing, and peculiarities of the canine race, with a view 
to the preparation of a volume on the subject. 

His design, however, being in a great measure superseded 
by the enlarged and valuable treatise of Mr. Youatf, whose 
name is a full guarantee as to the value of whatever he may 
give to the world, he found that not much remained to be 
added. Such points. However, as he thought might be im- 
proved, and such matter as appeared necessary to adapt 
the volume more especially to the wants of this country, 
he has introduced in the course of its pages. These addi- 
tions, amounting to about sixty pages, will be found between 
brackets, with the initial of the Editor appended. He trusts 
they will not detract from the interest of the volume, while 
he hopes that its usefulness may be thereby somewhat 
mcreased. 

(is) 
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With this explanation of his connexion with the work, 
he leaves it in the hope that it may prove of value to the 
sportsman from its immediate relation to his stirring pur- 
suits; to the general reader, from the large amount of 
curious information collected in its pages, w^hich is almost 
inaccessible in any other form ; and to the medical student, 
from the light it sheds on the pathology and diseases of the 
dog, by which he will be surprised to learn how many ills 
that animal shares in common with the human race. 

The editor will be satisfied with his agency in the publi- 
cation of this volume, if it should be productive of a more 
extended love for this brave, devoted, and sagacious animal, 
and be the means of improving his lot of faithful servitude. 
It is with these views that the editor has occasionally turned 
from more immediate engagements to investigate his charac- 
ter, and seek the means of ameliorating his condition. 

, October, 1846. 
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THE DOG. 



CHAPTER I, 

; EARLY aiSTORY AND ZOOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF 



THE Dog, next to the human being, ranks highest in the scale 
of intelligence, and was evidently designed to be the com' 
panion and the friend of man. We esact the services of other 
animals, and, the task being performed, we dismiss them to their 
accustomed food and rest; but several of the varieties of the dog 
follow us to our home ; they are connected with many of our plea- 
sures and waiils, and guard our sleeping hours. 

The first animal of the domestication of which we have any 
account, was the sheep. " Abel was a keeper of sheep.'" It is 
difBcult to believe that any long time would pass before the dog — 
who now, in every country of the world, is the companion of the 
shepherd, and the director or guardian of the sheep — would be 
enlisted in the service of man. 

From the earliest known history he was the protector of the 
habitation of the human being. At the feet of the lares, those 
household deities who were supposed to protect the abodes of men, 
the figure of a barking dog was often placed. In every age, and 
almost ia every part of the globe, he has played a principal part in 
the labours, the dangers, and the pleasures of the chase. 

In process of time, man began to surround himself with many 
servants from among the lower animals, but among them all he 
had only one friend — the dog; one animal only whose service was 
voluntary, and who was susceptible of disinterested affection and 
gratitude. In every country, and in every lime, there has existed 
between man and the dog a connection different from that which 
is observed between him and any other animal. The ox and the 
sheep submit to our control, but their affections are principally, if 
not solely, confined to themselves. They submit to us, but they 
can rarely be said to love, or even to recognise us, except as con- 
nected with the supply of their wants. 

The horse will share some of our pleasures. He enjoys the 



■ Gen. iv. 2. 



(13) 
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chase as much as does his rider; and, when contending for vie 
tory on the course, he feels the full influence of emulation. Re- 
membering the pleasure he has experienced with his master, or 
the daily supply of food from the hand of the groom, he often 
exhibits evident tokens of recognition ; but that is founded on a 
selfish principle — he neighs that lie may be fed, and his affections 
are easily transferred. 

The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affec- 
tion. He is the only one that regards the human being as bis 
companion, and follows bim as his friend ; the only one that eeems 
to possess a natural desire to be useful to him, or from a sponta- 
neous impulse attaches himself to man. We take the bridle from 
the mouth of the horse, and turn him free into the pasture, and 
he testifies his joy in his partially recovered liberty. We exact 
from the dog the service that is required of him, and he still fol- 
lows us. lie solicits to be continued as our companion and our 
friend. Many an expressive action tells us how much he is pleased 
and thankful. He shares in our abundance, and he is content 
with the scantiest and most humble fare. He loves tis while liv- 
ing, and has been known to pine away on the grave of his master. 

[It is stated that the favourite lap-dogof Mary, Queen of Scots, 
that accompanied her to the scaflbld, continued to caress the body 
after the head was cut off, and refused to relinquish his post till 
forcibly withdrawn, and afterwards died with grief in the course 
of a day or two. 

The following account is also an authenfic instance of the in- 
consolable grief displayed by a small cur-dog at the death of his 
master: — A poor tailor in the parish of St. Olave, having died, 
was attended to the grave by his dog, who had expressed every 
token of sorrow from the instant of his master's death, and seemed 
unwilling to quit the corpse even for a moment. After the funeral 
had dispersed, the faithful animal took his station upon the grave, 
and was with great difficulty driven by the sexfon from the church 
ground ; on the following day he was again observed lying on the 
grave of his master, and was a second time expelled from the pre- 
mises. Notwithstanding the harsh treatment received on several 
succeeding days by the bands of the sexton, this little creature 
would persist in occupying this position, and overcame every dif- 
ficnlty to gain access to the spot where all he held most dear was 
deposited. The minister of the parish, learning the circumstances 
of the case, ordered the dog to be carried to his house, where he 
was confined and fed for several days, in hopes of weaning him 
by kind treatment to forget his sorrow occasioned by the loss of 
his master. But all his benevolent efforts were of no utility, as 
the dog availed himself of the first opportunity to escape, and 
immediately repaired to his chosen spot over the grave. 
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This worthy clergyman now allowed him to follow the bent of 

1 1 d p f 1 hp d 
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I f h I g-e p ed m .— L.] 

As an animal of draught the dog is highly useful in some coun- 
tries. What would become of the inhabitants of the northern 
regions, if the dog were not harnessed to the sledge, and the Lap- 
lander, and the Greenlander, and the Kamtschatkan drawn, and 
not unfrequently at the rate of nearly a hundred miles a day, oyer 
the snowy wastes ? In Newfoundland, the timber, one of the moat 
important articles of commerce, is drawn to the water-side by the 
docile but ill-used dog ; and we need only to cross the firitish 
Channel in order to see how useful, and, generally speaking, how 
happy a beast of draught the dog can be. 

[Large mongrel dogs are very extensively used on the Continent 
in pulling small vehicles adapted to various purposes. In fact, 
most of the carls and wagons that enter Paris, or are employed in 
the city, have one of these animals attached to them by a short 
strap hanging from the axle-tree. This arrangement answers the 
double purpose of keeping off all intruders in the temporary ab- 
sence of the master, and, by pushing himself forward in his collar, 
materially assists the horse in propelling a heavy load up-hill, or 
of carrying one speedily over a plain surface. It is quite astonish- 
ing lo see how well broken to this work these dogs are, and at the 
same time to witness with what vigour and perseverance they 
labour in pushing before them, in this way, enormous weights. — L.] 

Though, in our country, and to its great disgrace, this employ- 
ment of the dog has been accompanied by such wanton and shame- 
ful cruelty, that the Legislature — somewhat hastily confounding 
the abuse of a thing with its legitimate purpose — forbade the ap- 
pearance of the dog-cart in the metropolitan districts, and were 
inclined to extend this prohibition through the whole kingdom, it 
is much to be desired that a kindlier and belter feeling may gra- 
dually prevail, and that this animal, humanely treated, may return 
to the discharge of the services of which nature has rendered him 
capable, and which prove the greatest source of happiness to him 
while discharging them to the best of his power. 

In another and very important particular, — as the preserver of 
human life, — the history of the dog will be most interesting. The 
writer of this work has seen a Newfoundland dog who, on five 
distinct occasions, preserved the life of a human being; and it is 
said of the noble quadruped whose remains constitute one of the 
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most interesting specimens in the museum of Berne, that forty 
persons were rescued by him from impending destruction. 

When this friend and servant of man dies, he does not or may 
not cease to be useful ; for in many countries, and to a far greater 
extent than is generally imagined, his skin is useful for gioves, or 
leggings, or mats, or hammercloths ; and, while even the Romans 
occasionally fattened him for the table, and esteemed his flesh a 
dainty, many thousands of people in Asia, Africa, and America, 
now breed him expressly for food. 

If the publication of the present work should throw some addi- 
tional light on the good qualities of this noble animal ; if it should 
enable us to derive more advantage from the services that he can 
render — to train him more expeditiously and fully for the discharge 
of those services — to protect him from the abuses to which he is 
exposed, and to mitigate or remove some of the diseases which his 
connection with man has entailed upon him; if any of these pur- 
poses be accomplished, we shall derive considerable " useful know- 
ledge" as well as pleasure from the perusal of the present volume. 

Some controversy has arisen with regard to the origin of the dog. 
Professor Thomas Bell, to whom we are indebted for a truly valua- 
ble history of the British quadrupeds, traces him to the wolf. He 
says, and it is perfectly true, that the osteology of the wolf does 
not differ materially from that of the dog more than that of the 
different kinds of dogs differs ; that the cranium is similar, and 
they agree in nearly all the other essential points ; that the dog 
and wolf will readily breed with each other, and that their progeny, 
thus obtained, will again mingle with the dog. [The relative 
length of the intestines is a strong distinctive mark both as to the 
habits and species of animals; those of a purely carnivorous na- 
ture are much shorter than others who resort entirely to an herba- 
ceous diet, or combine the two modes of sustenance according to 
circumstances. The dog and wolf have the intestines of the same 
length. (See Sir Everard Home on Comparative Anatomy.) — L.] 
There is one circumstance, however, which seems to mark a 
decided difference between the two animals; the eye of the dog 
of every country and species has a circular pupil, but the position 
or form of the pupil is oblique in the wolf. Professor Bell gives 
an ingenious but not admissible reason for this. He attributes 
the forward direction of the eyes in the dog to the constant habit, 
" for many successive generations, of looking towards their mas- 
ter, and obeying his voice;" but no habit of this kind could 
by possibility produce any such effect. It should also be remem- 
bered that, in every part of the globe in which the wolf is found, 
this form of the pupil, and a peculiar setting on of the curve of 
the tail, and a singularily in the voice, cannot fail of being ob- 
served ; to which may be added, that the dog exists in every lati- 
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tude and in every ciiraate, while the habitation of the wolf is con- 
fined to certain parts of the globe. 

There is also a marked difference in the temper and habita of 
the two. The dog is, generally speaking, easily manageable, but 
nothing will, in the majority of cases, render the wolf moderately 
tractable. There are, however, exceptions to this. The author 
remembers a bitch wolf at the Zoological Gardens that would 
always come to the front bars of her den to be caressed as soon as 
any one that she knew approached. She had puppies while there, 
and she brought her little ones in her mouth to be noticed by the 
spectators ; so eager, indeed, was she that they should share with 
her in the notice of her friends,'that she killed them all in succes- 
sion against Ihe bars of her den as she brought them forcibly for- 
ward to be fondled. 

M, F. Cuvier gives an account of a young wolf who followed hia 
master everywhere, and showed a degree of affection and submis- 
eion scarcely inferior to the domesticated dog. His master being 
unavoidably absent, he was sent to the menagerie, where he pined 
for his loss, and would scarceiy take any food for a considerable 
time. At length, however, he attached himself to his keepers, and 
appeared to have forgotten his former associate. At the expiration 
of eighteen months his master returned, and, the moment his voice 
was heard, the wolf recognised him, and lavished on his old friend 
the most affectionate caresses. A second separation followed, 
which lasted three years, and again the long-remembered voice 
was recognised, and replied to with impatient cries ; after which, 
rushing on his master, he licked his face with every mark of joy, 
menacing his keepers, towards whom he had just before been ex- 
hibiting fondness. A third separation occurred, and he became 
gloomy and melancholy. He suffered the caresses of none but 
his keepers, and towards them he often manifested the original 
ferocity of his species. 

These stories, however, go only a little way to prove that the 
dog and 'he wolf have one common origin. [There are some 
naturalists :liat even go so far as to state that the different varieties 
of dogs are sprung from, or compounded of, various animals, as 
the bytena, jackal, wolf, and fox. The philosophic John Hunter 
commenced a series of experiments upon this interesting subject, 
and was forced to acknowledge that " the dog may be the wolf 
tamed, and the jackal may probably be the dog returned to his 
wild state," 

The ancient Cynegetical writers were not only acquainted with 
the cross between the wolf and dog, but also boasted the posses- 
ion of breeds of animals, supposed to have been derived from a 
connection with the lion and tiger. The Hyrcanian dog, although 
naturally a savage and powerful beast, was rendered much more 
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formidable in battle, or in conflict with othec animals, by his fabled 
cross with the tiger. In corroboration of this singular, but not less 
fabulous belief, Piiny states that the inhabitants of India take 
pleasure in having their dog bitches lined by the wild tigers, and 
to facilitate this union, they are in the habit of tieing them when 
in heat out in the woods, so that the male tigers may visit them. 
(See L. 8, c. kI.) 

There is, however, but little doubt that the wolf and dog are 
varieties of the same family, as they can be bred together, and 
their offspring continuing the cross thus formed, will produce a 
race quite ilistinct from the original. French writers do nut hesi- 
tate at all upon tliis point, but even assert that it is very difficult to 
take a she-wolf with male dogs during the period of oestrum, par- 
ceque la veulent saillir et covrir comme une chienne. 

Baudrillart, in the " diet ion aire des chasses," further remarks 
that the mongrels produced by this connection are very viciously 
disposed and inclined to bite. 

T?]ie period of utero-gestation, and the peculiar mode of copu- 
lation in the wolf, is the same as that of the canine family, which 
two circumstances are certainly very strong presumptive evidences 
of the similarity of the species. The dogs used by our northern 
Indians resemble very much, in their general appearance, the 
wolves of that region, and do not seem very far removed from that 
race of animals, notwithstanding they have been in a stale of cap- 
tivity, or domestication, beyond the traditionary chronicles of this 
tude people. 

Another strong circumstance in favour of the common origin 
of these two quadrupeds, ia the existence in our own country of the 
Cania Latrans, or prairie wolf, who whines and barks in a manner 
so similar to the smaller varieties of dogs, tliat it is almost impos- 
Bible to distinguish his notes from those of the terrier. 

Major Long remarks, that " this animal, which does not seem 
to be known to naturalists, unless it should prove to be the Mesi- 
canus, is most probably the original of the domestic dog, so com- 
mon in the villages of the Indiana of this region, some of the 
varieties of which still retain much of the habit and manners of 
this species." (Vol. i, page 174.) 

IC further proof be necessary to establish the identity of the dog 
and wolf, the circumstances related by Captain Parry in his iirst 
voyage of discovery, ought to be sufficient to convince every mind 
that the wolf, even in its wild stale, will seek to form an alliance 
or connection with one of our domestic dogs. " About this time 
it had been remarked that a white setter dog, belonging to Mr. 
Beverly, had left the Griper for several nights past at the same 
time, and iiad regularly returned after some hours absence. As 
the daylight increased we had frequent opportunities of seeing him 
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in company with a she-wolf, with whom he kept up an ahnost daily 
intercourse for several weeks, till at length he returned no more 
to the ships ; having either lost his way by rambling to too great 
a distance, or what is more likely, perhaps, been destroyed by the 
male wolves. Some time after a large dog of mine, which was 
also getting into the habit of occasionally remaining absent for 
some time, returned on board a good deal lacerated atid covered 
with blood, having, no doubt, maintained a severe encounter with 
a male wolf, whom we traced to a considerable distance by the 
tracks on the snow. An old dog, of the Nevffoundland breed, that 
we had on board the Hecia, was also in the habit of remaining out 
with ihe wolves for a day or two together, and we frequently 
watched them keeping company on the most friendly terms." 
(Page 136, 1st voyage.) 

In volume lat, page 111, of the Menageries, it is stated that 
Mr. Wombwell exhibited in October, 1823, two animals from a 
cross between the wolf and the domestic dog, which had been bred 
in thai country. They were confined in the same den with a female 
setter, and were likely again to multiply the species, Mr. Daniel 
remarks that Mr. Brook, famous for bis menagerie, turned a wolf 
to a Pomeranian bitch at heat; the congress was immediate, and, 
as usual between the dog and bitch, ten puppies were the produce. 
These animals strongly resembled their sire bolh in appearance 
and disposition, and one of them being let loose at a deer, instantly 
caught at the animal's throat and killed it. {See Daniel's Rural 
Sports, vol. i, page 14. — L.] 

It may appear singular that in both the Old Testament and the 
New the dog was spoken of almost with abhorrence. He ranked 
among the unclean beasts. The traflic in him and the price of 
him were considered as an abomination, and were forbidden to be 
offered in the sanctuary in the discharge of any vow." 

One grand object in the institution of the Jewish ritual was to 
preserve the Israelites from the idolatry which at that lime pre- 
vailed among every other people. Dogs were held in considerable 
veneration by the Egyptians, irom whose tyranny the Israelites had 
just escaped. Figures of them appeared on the friezes of most 
of the temples," and they were regarded as emblems of the Divine 
Being. Herodotus, speaking of the sanctity in which some ani- 
mals were held by the Egyptians, says that the people of every 
family in which a dog died, shaved themselves — their expression 
of mourning — and he adds, that " this was a custom existing in 

' Deut. iiiii. 18. with his lone ears and broad muzzle, 

!■ In BOina of Belioni's beautiful not unlike the old Talhot hound, 
fetches of the frirae-work of the old = Herodotus, lib. ii. o. 66. 
1 temples, the dog appears, 
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The cause of this attachment to and veneration for the dog is, 
however, explained in a far more probable and pleasing way than 
many of the fables of ancient mythology. The prosperity of 
Lower Egypt, and almost the very subsistence of its inhabitants, 
n the annual overflowing of the Nile ; and they looked 
ivich tlie utmost anxiety. Its approach was announced by 
the appearance of a certain star — Sirius. As soon as that star 
was seen above the horizon, they hastened to remove their flocks 
to the higher ground, and abandoned the lower pastures to the fer- 
tilizing influence of the stream. They hailed it as their guard 
and protector ; and, associating with its apparent watchfulness the 
well-known fidelity of the dog, they called it the " dog-star," and 
they worshipped it. It was in far later periods and in other coun- 
tries that the appearance of the dog-star was regarded as the sig- 
nal of insufferable heat or prevalent disease. 

One of the Egyptian deities — Anubis — is described as having 
the form and body of a man, but with a dog's head. These were 
types of sagacity and fidelity. 

["Who knows not that infatuate Egypt finds 
Gcida to aiiorc in brutes of basest kinds ? 
This at the crocodile's resentment quakes. 
While chat adores the ibis, gorged with snakes '. 
And where the radiant beam of morning rings 
On shattered Memnon's still harniontouB strings ; 
And Thebes (a ruin all her gales resigns, 
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[Among the many strange and wonderful things mentioned by 
Pliny as being discovered in Africa, is a people called Ptcembati 
or Ptremphante, whose principal city is Aruspi, where they elect 
a dog for their king and obey him most religiously, being governed 
entirely by the different motions of bis body, which they interpret 
according to certain signs. (See Pliny, lib. vi, c. sxx,} — L.l 

Even a thousand years after this period the dog was highly 
esteemed in Egypt for its sagacity and other excellent qualities ; 
for, when Pythagoras, after his return from Egypt, founded a new 
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n G d C 1 I ly, he laught, with 

h Egyp ph i p! h 1 d h 1 the body, the soul 

1 h f d ff I H d after the decease 

f y f 1 d pi J g to be held to the 

hfhdjgm d h departing spirit ; 

y g h 1 1 h Id p petuate his virtues 

b t h q d p d 

I d p e e he I aelites from errors and follies 

like these, and to prevent the possibility of this species of idolatry 
being established, that the dog was afterward regarded with utter 
abhorrence among the Jews' This feeling prevailed during the 
continuance of the Israelites in Palestine. Even in the New Tes- 
tament the Apostle warns those to whom he wrote to " beware of 
dogs and evil-workers;'"' and it is said in The Revelations that 
" without are dogs and sorcerers," &,c.' Dogs were, however, 
employed even by the Jews. Job says, "Now they that are 
younger than I have me in derision, whose fathers I would have 
disdained to have set with the dogs of my flock."* Dogs were 
employed either Jo guide the sheep or to protect them from wild 
beasts ; and some prowled about the streets at night, contending 
with each other for the ofl'al that was thrown away. 

To a certain degree this dislike of the dog continues to the pre- 
sent day; for, with few exceptions, the dog is seldom the chosen 
companion of the Jew, or even the inmate of his house. Nor was 
it originally confined to Palestine. Wherever a knowledge of the 
Jewish religion spread, or any of its traditions were believed, there 
arose an abhorrence of the dog. The R m d 
regarded him as an unclean animal, that h h hd 

in any human habitation — belonging to n p 
protecting the street* and the district ra h 
master. 

The Hindoos regard him likewise a d bm 

various purifications if they accidentally w m 

believing that every dog was animated b w k d dm 
spirit, condemned to do penance in tha m 
ted in a previous stale of existence. I b h d p d 

between a teacher and his pupil during h p d 
it was supposed that the best lesson wou d d 

and it was deemed prudent to suspend 

day and a night. Even in Egypt, dogs m d d 

as they were venerated. In every IV h m d H oo 

■ No dog was 8i!tret«d to conie » Ph 
within Ihe precints of the Temple at • Rt 

Jerusalem. Bf^ »v«, wan a prevalent J Jo S also sa h 

expression among Ihe Jews. Bryant's 10, PI 
Mythology, vol. ii. p. 42. ' Pa 6 
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country, the most sc 1 p 1 b d E p n 

Christian is — " a dog 

This accounts fo 1 g 1 f h n 1 wh 1 f h 

Jewish history there ot gl U h g h d g 

Mention is made of d b h d h 

been never used in h p i g 

In the eariy period t h 1 y f h h tn 

to have been the cas h h d ,, w d d I 

ued, and had become the companion, the friend, and the defender 
of man and his home. So late as the second century of the 
Christian era, the fair hunting of the present day needed the elo- 
quent defence of Arrian, who says that " there is as much differ- 
ence between a fair trial of speed in a good run, and ensnaring a 
poor animal without an effort, as between the secret piratical as- 
saults of robbers at sea, and the victorious naval engagements of 
the Athenians at Ariemisium and at Salamis.'"' The first hint of 
the employment of the dog in the pursuit of other animals is given 
by Oppian in his Cynegeticus, who attributes it to PolluXj about 
200 years atler the promulgation of the Levitical law. 

Of the precise species of dog that prevailed or was cultivated in 
Greece at this early period, little can with certainty be affirmed. 
One beautiful piece of sculpture has been preserved, and is now 
in the possession of Lord Fevershara at Duncombe Hall. It is 
said to represent the favourite dog of Alcibiades, and to have been 
the production of Myson, one of the most skilful artists of ancient 
times. It differs but little from the Newfoundland dog of the pre- 
sent day. He is represented as sitting on his haunches, and earn- 
estly looking at his master. Any one would vouch for the sagacity 
and fidelity of that animal. 

The British Museum contains a group of greyhound puppies of 
more recent date, from the ruins of the villa of Antoninus, near 
Rome. One is fondling the olher; and the attitude of both, and 
the characteristic puppy-clumsiness of their limbs, which indicate, 
nevertheless, the beautiful proportions that will soon be developed, 
are an admirable specimen of ancient art. (See cut on page 23.) 

The Greeks, in the earlier periods of their history, depended too 
much on their nets ; and it was not until later times that they 
pursued theii prey with dogs, and then not with dogs that ran by 



&om this feithfiil animal, the compa- probably originated in the East, whore 

iiion of man, anii the Buardian of hia the dog was held in abhorrence as the 

person and property, ehould origiiiatfi common ecavenger of the streets, 
so muny terms of reproach aa " dog," '' Arrian'a Cjnegelicus, cap. 26. 

cheap," " a. dog's trici," " dog sick," 
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si^ht, or succeeded by their swiftness of fiot but by beagles very 
little superior to those of modern days.' Of the '.tronger and more 
ferocious dogs there is, however, occasionil mention The bull- 
dog of modern date does not excel the one (possibly of nearlj the 
same race) that was presented to Alexander the Great, and that 
boldly seized a ferocious lion, or another that would not quit his 
hold, although one leg and then another was cut off 

It would be difficult and foreign to the object of this work fully 
lo trace the early history of the dog Both in Greece and in Rome 
he was highly estimated. Alexander built a cily in honour of a 
dog; and the Emperor Hadrian decreed the most solemn rites of 
sepulture to another on account of his sagacity and fidelity 

The translator of Arrian imagines that the uae of the pii^naces 
(fighting) and the sagaces {intelligent} — the more ferocious dogs, 
and those who artfully circumvented and caught their prey — was 
known in the earlier periods of Greek and Roman history but 
that the celeres, the dogs of speed, the greyhounds of every kind, 

' New Sporting Magazine, vol. xiv. p. 97. 
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e peculiar to the British islanda, or to the western and northern 
tinents of Europe, the interior and the produce of which were 
in those days unknown to the Greeks and Romans. By most 
authors who have inquired into the origin of these varieties of the 
dog, the sagaces have been generally assigoed to Greece — the pug- 
naces to Asia — and the celeres to the Celtic nations, 

[The vertragi, canes celeres, or dogs that hunted by sight alone, 
were not known to the ancients previous to the time of the younger 
Zphhhdbh Ij dd 
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It )s probable these dogs were earned, about this time, into the 
southern parts of Europe by the variou3 tribes of Celts who over- 
ran the continent, and also occupied Ireland, Britain, and the other 
western islands, and ultimately took possession of Gaul. — I..] 

Of the aboriginal country of the latter there can he little doubt ; 
but the accounts that are given of the English mastiff at the inva- 
sion of Britain by the Romans, and the early history of the Eng- 
lish hound, which was once peculiar to this country, and at the 
present day degenerates in every other, would go far to prove that 
these breeds also are indigenous to our island. 

Oppian thus describes the hunting dog as he finds him in Bri- 
tain ; — " There is, besides, an excellent kind of scenting dogs, 
though small, yet worthy of estimation. They are fed by the fierce 
nation of painted Britons, who call them agasisi. In size they 
resemble worthless greedy house-dogs that gape under tables. 
They are crooked, lean, coarse-haired, and heavy-eyed, hut armed 
with powerful claws and deadly teeth. The agasmus is of good 
nose and most excellent in following scent.*" 

Among the savage dogs of ancient times were the Hyrcanian, 
said, on account of their extreme ferocity, to have been crossed 
with the tiger'', — the Locrian, chiefly employed in hunting the 

" Oppian'a Cynegelicus, lib. i. v, 468—480. 
^ ["At eonttS facilCH, magiiique Ljcaonea amiis. 
Sed Roa HjtcaiiEB satis est vaheraentia genti 
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boar, — the Pannonian, used in war as well as in the chase, and by 
whom ihe first charge on the enemy was always made, — and the 
Moloasian, of Epirus, likewise trained to war as well as to the 
hoQours of the amphitheatre and the dangers of the chase. This 
last breed had one redeeming quality — an inviolable attachment to 
their owners. This attachment was reciprocal ; for it is said that 
the Molossi used to weep over their faithful quadruped companions 

[Of all ihe dogs of the ancients, those bred on the continent of 
Epirus were the most esteemed, and more particularly those from 
a southern district called Molossia, from which they received their 

These animals are described as being of enormous size, great 
courage and powerful make, and were considered worthy not only 
to encounter the woif, bear, and boar, but often overcame the 
panther, tiger, and lion, both in the chase and amphitheatre. They 
also, being trained to war, proved themselves most useful auxiliaries 
to this martial people. 

The learned translator of Arrian states that " the fabled origin 
of this breed is consistent with its high repute ; for, on the 
authority of Nicander, we are told by Julius Pollux, that the 
Epirote was descended from the brazen dog which Vulcan wrought 
for Jupiter, and animated with all the functions of canine life." 
These were not the only dogs fashioned by the skilful hands of 
the Olympic artist, as we find Alcinous, king of the Phsacians, 
possessing golden dogs also wrought at the celestial forge. 

Pliny states that a dog of enormous magnitude was sent as a 
present by the king of Albania to Alexander the Great when on 
his march to India ; and " that this monarch being delighted at the 
sight of so huge and fair a dog, let loose unto him first bears, then 
wild boars, and lastly fallow deer, all of which animals he took no 
notice of, but remained perfectly unconcerned. This great war- 
rior being a man of high spirit and wonderful courage, was 
greatly displeased at the apparent cowardice and want of energy 
in so powerful an animal, and ordered him to be slain. This news 
was speedily carried to the king of Albania, who thereupon sent 
unto him a second dog, stating that he should not make trial of his 
courage with such insignificant animals, but rather with a lion or 
elephant, and if he destroyed this one also, he need not expect to 
obtain any other of (his breed, as these two were all he p 
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Alexander being much surprised, made immediate preparations 
for a trial, and soon saw the lion prostrate, with his back broken, 
and his body torn in pieces by the noble dog. Then he ordered 
an elephant to be produced ; and in uo fight did he take more 
pleasure than in this. For the dog, with his long, rough, shaggy 
hair, that covered hia whole body, rushed with open mouth, bark- 
ing terribly, and thundering, as it were, upon the elephant. Soon 
after he leips and flies upon him, advancing and retreating, now 
on one side, now on the other, maintaining an mgenious combat, 
at one time assailmg him with all vigour, at another shunning 
him So actively did he continue this drtihcial warlare, causing 
the huge beast to turn around &o frequently on every side to avoid 
his attacks, that he ultimately came down with a crash that made 
the earth tremble with his f<ii] " Book 'tin chap 40 

The MolosBian dogs were at a later period much esteemed by 
the Romans as watch dogs, not only of their duellings, but also 
to guard their flocks against the incursions ot wild animals Ho- 
race, in the following line, pa'^ses a ju-it tribute to the worth of 
this animal, when referring to hia watchfulness, and the ardour 
with which he pursues those wild animals, even 'jier altas nives,' 
that threaten the flocks entrusted to his care 

"Quid immerentes, hospiles Texas cams, 
Icarus ttdversum lupos? 
Qmn hue iiianes, si potes, vertis minas. 



(JuiEcunpue prffioedet lera," Ejiode vi. — L.] 
jjllian relates that one of them, and his owner, so much dis- 
tinguished themselves at the battle of Marathon, that the effigy 
of the dog was placed on the same tablet with that of his master. 
Soon after Britain was discovered, the pugnaces of Epirus were 
pitted against those of our island, and, according to the testimony 
of Gratius, completely beaten. A variety of this class, but as 
large and as ferocious, was employed to guard the sheep and cattle, 
or to watch at the door of the house, or to follow the owner on 
any excursion of business or of pleasure. Gratius says of these 
dogs, that they have no pretensions to the deceitful commendation 
of form ; but, at the time of need, when courage is required of 
them, most excellent mastiffs are not to be preferred to them. 

The account of the British pugnaces of former times, and also 
of the sagaces and celeres, will be best given when treating of their 
present state and comparative value. In describing the different 
breeds of dogs, some anecdotes will be related of their sagacity 
and fidelity; a few previous remarks, however, may be admissible. 
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A young man lost his life by failing from one of the precipices 
of the Ilelvellyn mountains. Three months afterwards his re- 
mains were discovered at the bottom of a ravine, and his faithful 
dog, almost a skeieton, still guarding them. Sir Walter Scott 
beautifully describes the scene : 

Dart.green was the spot, 'mid the brown mountain heather, 

Where the pilgrim of nature lay stretched in decay ; 
Like the corpse of im outcast, abandoned U> weather, 
Till the mountiua winds wasted the tenantlees clay ; 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely ei1«nded, 
For, faithful in death, hia mute favourite attended. 
The moch.loved remains of her roaster defended. 

And chased the hill-fax and the raven away. 
Mow long didst Ihoa think that his silence was slumber ? 

When the wind waved his garments, liow olt didst thou atari ? 
How many long days and long weeks didst thou number 

Ere he faded before tlice, tlio fticnd of thy heart ? 

Burcbell, in his Travels in Africa, places the connexion be- 
tween man and the dog, and the good qualities of this animal, in 
an interestinc point of view A pack of don's of various descrip- 
tions formed y p f h ally to pro- 
vide him whfdh ft dtdh f wld beasts or 
robbers. Wl I al y 1 q d p d f man as hia 
most formid bl ? y ' H > " 'here is 
one who rgdhm h p dfll him as bis 
friend W ra m k h f h se It is not 
because we hm dhmdheof him in 
preference h m 1 I b '^ P 1 species of 
animal feel id b 1 1 d from spon- 
taneous in p 1 11 If 1 m W not so, we 
should see in larious countries an equa! familiarity with other 
quadrupeds, according to their habits, and the p f 
different nations; but, everywhere, it is the d g n h k 
delight in associating with us, and tn sharing o b d I he 
who knows us personally, watches over us, and w n d 
It is impossible for the naturalist not to feel an n h h 
friendship between creatures so different from h h mu be 
the result of the laws of nature ; nor can the h m d ng 
mind avoid the belief that kindness to those am m wh h 
he derives continued and essential assistance, p u 
duty of man. 

" Often in the silence of the night, when m p p 
been fast asleep around the fire, have I stood to n p h se 

faithful animals watching by their side, and hav n d to m 

them for their social inclination towards mank d W w n 
dering over pathless deserts, oppressed with ve n d d 

at the conduct of my own men, I have turned n 
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friends, and felt how much inferior to them was man when ac- 
tuated only by selfish views." 

Of the stanchness and incorruptible fidelity of the dog, and his 
disregard of personal inconvenience and want, when employed in 
our service, it is impossible to entertain a doubt. We have some- 
times thoiicrht that the attachment of the dog to its master was in- 
creased, or, at least, the exhibition of it, by the penury of the 
owner. At all events one fact is plain enough, that, while poverty 
drives away from us many a companion of our happier hours, it 
was never known to diminish the love of our quadruped friend. 

The early history of the dog has been described, and the abom- 
ination in which he was held by the Israelites. At no great dis- 
tance of time, however, we find him, almost in the neighbourhood 
of Palestine, in one of the islands of the Ionian Sea, the com- 
panion and the friend of princes, and deserving their regard. 
The reader will forgive a somewhat abbreviated account of the 
last meeting of Ulysses and his dog. 

Twenty years had passed since Argus, the favourite dog of 
Ulysses, had been parted from his master. The monarch at length 
wended his way homewards, and, disguised as a beggar, for hia 
life would have been sacrificed had he been known, stood at the 
entrance of his palace-door. There he met with an old dependant, 
who had formerly served him with fidelity and who was yet faithful 
to his memory; but age and hardship and care, and the disguise 
which he now wore, had so altered the wanderer (hat the good 
Eumteus had not the most distant suspicion with whom he was 
conversing ; but — 

Near to the gates, conferring ns they drew, 
Argus the dog his ancient master knew, 

Lifts to llie eoimd his ears, and rears his head. 
He knew his lord, he knew, and strove to meet ; 
In vain he strove to crawl and kiss his feet : 
Yet, all he could, his tail, his ears, his ejes 
Salute his maElcr, and confess his jojs.' 

[Lord Byron, who had much experience and acquaintance with 
the canine family, was rather sceptical as regards the memory of 
this animal, having been, on one occasion, entirely forgotten by 
a favourite dog from whom he was separated some considerable 
time, and in fact was most savagely assailed by him, when on his 
return he attempted to caress him as he was wont to do in former 

This unkind reception at Newslead Abbey, on the part of his 
pampered pet, may have given rise to the poet's feelings as em- 
bodied in the following misanthropic lines : — 
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a large inastiiF, came under the Editor's own 
eye daring his childhood, and which, from its striking character, 
deserves to be recorded on the page of history as another 
mony to the high moral worth of these useful animals. 

A gentleman of Baltimore, with his family, lived during a 
tion of the year a short distance in the country, and was ii 
hahit of returning to the city iate in the fall to pass the wi 
On his estate there was a fine young mastiff, who tliough extremely 
cross to strangers, exhibited at all times a great degree of tender- 
ness and affection for the younger hranches of the faniily ; — more 
particularly for the younger son, his most constant companion, 
and who would oflen steal secretly away to share his daily meal 
with this affectionate participator in his childish sports; or, when 
fatigued with romping together, would retire to the well-kept 
kennel, and recruit his limbs in a refreshing sleep, while reclining 
upon the body of the faithful dog. If the little truant should now 
he missed by those having him in charge, the most natural ques- 
tion lo ask was, "Where is Rolla?" knowing full well that where- 
ver this honest brute was, there might his young master be found 
also. On Biicb occasions, however, this trusty guardian would 
refuse all solicitations to abandon his post, and express great dis- 
satisfaction at any attempt to arouse or carry off his young charge, 
whom he continued to watch over till he awoke, refreshed from 
his slumber and eager again to resume their frolics 

The period of returning to the city at last arrived, and the dog 
exhibited marked signs of uneasiness, while the bustlmg prepara- 
tions for this end were going on, as if conscious of the sepiration 
that was about to take place between his young master and him- 
self, as also the other children, who had been hia constant com- 
panions for so many joyful months. 

Everything being completed, the childish group bid an affec- 
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tionate adieu to the downcast Rolla, whom they left standing on 
the liill-top, watching the carriage as it disappeared in the wood, 
A few days after their departure, and when this poor animal was 
forgotten in the new scenes around them, a communication was 
received fi'oni the overseer of the farm, in which he stated that 
tiie favourite dog appeared much grieved since the family had left 
for the city, and was fearful that he might die if he continued in 
the same condition. Little attention, however, was given to these 
remarks, all imagining that the dog's melancholy was only the 
result of temporary distress, owing to his secluded life, so different 
from that which he had led when surrounded by the various 
members of a large family. Little did any one suppose that this 
poor neglected brute was suffering the acutest pangs of mental 
distress, even sufficient to produce death. 

Two weeks had now elapsed since the separation from Rolla, 
when another message came from the overseer, stating that the 
dog would surely die with grief, if not removed to the city, as he 
had refused all sustenance for several days, and did nothing but 
wander about from place to place, formerly frequented by the 
children, howling and moaning in the most piteous manner. 

Orders were now given, much to the children's delight, for the 
conveyance of the favourite to the city ; but, alas ! this arrange- 
ment came too late, as the poor creature sank from exhaustion, 
while in the wagon on his way to join those beloved companions 
whose short absence had broken his heart and grieved him even 
unto death.— L.l 

We will not further pursue this part of our subject at present. 
We shall have other opportunities of speaking of the disinterested 
and devoted affection which this noble animal is capable of dis- 
playing when he occupies his proper situation, and discbarges 
those offices for which nature designed him. It may, however, be 
added that this power of tracing back the dog to the very earliest 
periods of history, and the fact that he then seemed to be as saga- 
cious, as faithful, and as valuable as at the present day, strongly 
favour the opinion that he descended from no inferior and com- 
paratively worthless animal, — that he was not the progeny of the 
wolf, the jackal, or the fox, but he was originally created, some- 
what as we now find him, the associate and the friend of man. 

If, within the first thousand years after the Deluge, we observe 
that divine honours were paid to him, we can scarcely be brought 
to believe his wolfish genealogy. The most savage animals are 
capable of afTection for those to whom they have been accustomed, 
and by whom they have been well treated, and therefore we give 
full credit to several accounts of this sort related of the wolf, the 
lion, and even the cat and the reptile : but in no other animal — 
in no other, even in the genus Corns — do we find the qualities of 
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he croucbes at his feet— with what reverence he looks up to him 
— with what delight he fawns upon him, and with what cheerful 
alacrity he obeys him !" 

If any of the lower initnils betr about them the impress of the 
Di me hdnd it is found m the dog many others are plainly and 
decidedly more or less connected with the welfare ol ihe human 
being but this coiineJiion and its effects are limiled to a few 
points or often to one alone The dog different yet the same 
iQ every region seems to be formed expressly to administer to our 
comforts and to our pleasure He displays a versittihty and yet 
a. perfect unity of power and character which mirk hini as our 
destined servant and stil! more as our compdnion and friend 
Other animals may be brought to a certain degree of familiarity 
and may diapl ly much affection and gratitude 1 here wab 
scdrcelj an anim d in the menagerie of the Zoological Society 
that did not acknowledge Ihe superintendent as hia friend but it 
was only a casual intercourse and might be dissolved by a wcrd 
or look At the hour of feeding the brute principle reigned 
supreme and the companion of other hours would be sacrificed 
if he dired to interfere but the connexion between man and the 
dog no lapse of time no change of circumstances no infliction 
ot evil can dissolie We must therefore io k far beyond the 
wolf for the prototype of the dog 

Cuv ler eloquently states that the dog e\hibits the most complete 
and the most useful conquest that man has a ide Eich indi 
vidual 13 entirely dtvoted to his master adopts his manners dis- 
tinguishes and delend= his property and remiins attached to him 
even unto death and all this springing not from mere necessity, 
or from constrdint but Himply from gratitude lud true friendship 
The swiftness the strength and the highly developed power of 
emelling ot the dog, have made him a powerful ally of man agamit 
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the other animals ; and, perhaps, these qualities in the dog were 
necessary to the establishment of society. It is the only animal 
that has followed the human being all over the earth, 

There is occasionally a friendship existing hetween dogs resem- 
bling that which is found in the human being. The author 
pledges himself as to the accuracy of the following little anecdote. 
Two dogs, the property of a gentleman at Shrewsbury, had been 
companions for many years, until one of them died of old age. 
The survivor immediately began to manifest an extraordinary de- 
gree of restless anxiety, searching for his old associate in all his 
former haunts, and refusing every kind of food. He gradually 
wasted away, and, at the expiration of the tenth day, he died, the 
victim of an attachment that would have done honour to mao. 

The Doo belon-Ts to the division of animals termed Verte- 

( Tl H d d page 106), because it has a 

k It 1 p of VERTEBRA proceeding 

f m I k d 1 / M MALiA, because it has teats, 

by h h h f ! kl h } ; the tHbe Unguiculata, 

b ra d h nails ; the order Dioiti- 

b Ik p p lly on its toes. The genus 

C 1 b I h b h d he large carnivorous toolh 

h pp J d ! ' J miliaris, the Dog, has the 

p pi f h i I 1 h f ihe wolf are oblique, and 

1 f ! f pi d 1 

There has been some dispute whether the various species of 
dogs are of different origin, or sprung from one common source. 
When we consider the change that climate and breeding effect in 
the same species of dog, and contrast the rough Irish or Highland 
greyhound with the smoother one of the southern parts of Britain, 
or, the more delicate one of Greece, or the diminutive but beauti- 
fully formed one of Italy, or the hairless one of Africa or Brazil — 
or the small Blenheim spaniel with the magnificent Newfoundland ; 
if also we observe many of them varied by accident, and that acci- 
dental variety diligently cultivated into a new species, altogether 
different in form or use, we shall find no difliculty in believing thai 
they might be derived from one common origin. 

One of the most striking proofs of the influence of chmate on 
the form and character of this animal, occurs in the buli-dog. 
When transported to India he becomes, in a few years, greatly 
altered in form, loses all his former courage and ferocity, and 
becomes a perfect coward. 

It is probable that all dogs sprang from one common source, 
but climate, food, and cross-breeding caused variations of form, 
which suggested particular uses; and these being either designedly 
or accidentally perpetuated, the various breeds of dogs thus arose. 
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and they have become numerous in proportion to the progress of 
civilization. Among the ruder, or savage tribes, they possess but 
one form; but the iogenuity of man haa devised many inventions 
to increase his comforts ; he has varied and multiplied the charac- 
ters and kinds of domestic animals for the same purpose, and 
hence the various breeds of horses, and cattle, and dogs. 

The parent stock it is now impossible to trace ; but the wild dog, 
wherever found on the continent of Asia, or Northern Europe, has 
nearly the same character, and bears no inconsiderable resemblance 
to the British fox-dog, while many of those from the Southern 
Ocean can scarcely be distinguished from the English lurcher. 
There is, however, no more difficulty in this respect with regard 
to the dog, than any other of onr domesticated animals. Climate, 
or chance, produced a change in certain individuals, and the saga- 
city of man, or, perhaps, mere chance, founded on these accidental 
varieties numerous breeds possessed of certain distinct character- 
istic properties. The degeneracy of the dog, also, in different 
countries, cannot for a moment be disputed. 

The most natural arrangement of all the varieties of the dog ia 
according to the development of the frontal sinus and the cerebral 
cavity, or, in other words, the power of scent, and the degree of 
intelligence. This ciassitication originated with M. F. Cuvier, 
and has been adopted by most naturalists. He reckoned three 
divisions of the dog : — 

I. Those having the head more or less elongated, and the pa- 
rietal bones of the skull widest at the base, and gradually approach- 
ing towards each other as they ascend, the coudyls of the lower 
jaw being on the same line with the upper molar teeth. The 
Greyhound and all its varieties belong to this class. 

n. The head moderately elongated, and the parietals diverging 
from each other for a certain space as fhey rise upon the side of 
the head, enlarging the cerebral cavity and the frontal sinus. To 
this class belong our most valuable dogs, — the Spaniel, Setter, 
Pointer, Hound, and the Sheep-dog. 

III. The muzzle more or less shortened, the frontal sinus en- 
larged, and the cranium elevated, and diminished in capacity. 
To this class belons some of the Terriers, and a great many doga 
that might very well be spared. 

This division of the different species of the dog is adopted here 
as being the most simple, intelligible, and satisfactory. 
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CHAPTER ir. 
THE vauieties of the dog. 

FIRST DIVISION. 

The head more or less elongated, the parietal bones widest at 
the base and gradually approaching to each other as they ascend, 
and the condyls of the lower jaw being on the same line with the 
upper molar teeth. 

To this division beloog the greater numher of ihe 



The wild dog, as existing in considerable numbers or commu- 
nities, seems to he nearly extirpated in the southern pans of Eu- 
rope; but there are several cases on record, of dogs having assumed 
the character of the wild race from which ihey had descended, 
abandoning their state of domestication, and reasserting their 
native independence. A black greyhound bitch, belonging to a 
gentleman in Scarisbrick, in Lancashire, though she had appa- 
rently been well broken in, and always well used, ran away from 
the habitation of her master, and betook herself to the woods. 
She killed a great number of hares and made free with the sheep, 
and became an intolerable nuisance to the neighbourhood. She 
was occasionally seen, and the depredations that were committed 
were brought home to her. Many were the attempts made to en- 
trap or destroy her, but in vain ; for more than six months she 



( ) 



Northumberland. He soon began to worry the sheep for hio sub 
sistence, and did so much mischief (hat he caused very considera- 
ble alarm. He was frequently pursued by hounds and greyhounds ; 
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but when the dogs came up he lay upon his back as if supplicating 
for mercy, and in that position they would never hurt him. He 
therefore lay quietly untd the hunters approached, when he made 
off without being followed by the hounds until they were again 
excited to the pursuit. He one day led them 30 miles in this 
way. It was more than three monihs before he was caught, and 
was then shot.' 

A doe with every chiracter of the wi!d one has occasionally 
Q g the Pyre- 

G e wild dogs 

m T Ad Turkish 

d m oast of the 

B S fl s ; they do 

p cursors of 

M dogs have 

g gular, and 

g tail short, 

d Arabia the 

d — — oc Pa, they are 

m m in almost 

H so as Z g al S ith an ac- 



po ey who are 

<> The superstition of the Arabians tbnd of hunting- make their religiun 

snd Turks with regard lo dogs is subserviant to their pleasure, and say 

Gomewhat singular : neither have (hey that grcyhaunda and setters are e;i- 

muoh affection for these animals, or cepted from the general rule, because 

aufier them to tie in or near the camp, when not running these dogs are tied 

except to guard it in the ni^ht. Tliey up where nothing unclean can reach 

have, however, some chanty for the Ihem, and they are never suffered to 

females that have whelps. As for eat any thing unclean. Their opinion 

oilier dogs, tiiey feed them well, and is the same willi regard lo small 

give them good words, but never toach dogs, which arc kept with great care, 

them nor go near them, because dugs and no one willingly injures a dog, 

are regarded as andean animals, or, if he should injure purposely, or 

They particularly drive thern away in destroy one of them, the law would 

wetwaalher; for, if one drop of water punish him. Chevalier Darvicus's 

from a dog should fall on their rai- Travels in Arabia Deserts, 1718, p. 

mcnt, their devotion would be inter- 155. 
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Wild dogs are susceptible of certain social combinations. In 
Egypt, Constantinople, and throughout the whole of the East, there 
are in every village troops of wmdering dogs who belong to no 
particular person. Each troop has its own quarter of the place; 
and if any wander into a quarter which does not belong to hirn, 
its inhabitants unite together and chase him out. At the Cape of 
Good Hope there are many dogs half-starved. On going from 
home the natives induce two or more of these animals to accom- 
pany them, warn them of the approach of any ferocious animal, 
and if any of the jackals approach the walls during the night, ihey 
uttei the most piercing cries, and at this signal every dog sallies 
out, and, uniting together, put the jackals to speedy flight." 

The wild Nepal dogs caught when at an adult age make no 
approach towards domestication ; but a young one, which Mr. 
Hodgson obtained when it was not more than a month old, became 
sensible to caresses, and manifested as much intelligence as any 
sporting dog of the same age.° 

Captain T, Williamson gives an interesting account of the fero- 
cious character of some of these wild dogs. " They have con- 
siderable resemblance to the jackal in form. They are remarkably 
savage, and frequently will approach none but their doonaks or 
keepers, not allowing their own masters to come near them. Some 
of them are very fleet ; but they are not to be depended upon in 
coursing ; for they are apt suddenly to give up the chase when it 
is a severe one, and, indeed, they will too often prefer a sheep or 
a goat to a hare. In hog-hunting they are more valuable. It 
seems to suit their temper, and they appear to enjoy the snapping 
and the snarling, incident to that species of sports." 

He says that many persons affect to treat the idea of degenera 
tion in quadrupeds with ridicule; but all who have been any con- 
siderable time resident in India must be satisfied that dogs of Eu 

■ Heber'8 Narrative, p. SOD. = Proo '^ ^"~" 

t- Hieloire du Chien, par Elieor Soeiety, 1 
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ropean breed become, after every successive generation, more and 
more similar to the pariah, or indigenous dog of that country. 
The hounds are the most rapid in their decline, and, except in the 
form of their ears, they are very much like many of the village 
curs. Greyhounds and pointers also rapidly decline, although with 
occasional exceptions. Spaniels and terriers deteriorate less, and 
spaniels of eight or nine generations, and without a cross from 
Europe, are not only as good as, but far more beautiful than, their 
ancestors. The climate is too severe for mastiffs, and they do not 
possess sufficient stamina; but, crossed by the East Indian grey- 
hound, they are invaluable in hunting the hog.' 

Colonel Sykes, at one of the meetings of the Zoological Society, 
produced a specimen of 

THE WILD DOG OP DAK.HUN 

or Deccan, apart of India far to the south of Nepal, and gave the 
following description of this supposed primitive dog : — " Its head 
is compressed and elongated, but its muzzle not very sharp. The 
eyes are oblique, the pupils round, and the irides light-brown. The 
expression of the countenance is that of a coarse ill-natured Per- 
sian greyhound, without any resemblance to the jackal, the fox, or 
the wolf The ears are long, erect, and somewhat rounded at the 
top. The limbs remarkably large and strong in relation to the 
bulk of the animal. The size is intermediate between the wolf 
and the jackal. The neck long, the body elongated, and the entire 
dog of a red-brown colour. None of the domesticated dogs of 
Dakhun are common in Europe, but those of Dakhun and NepM 
are very similar in all their characters. There is also a dog in 
Dakhun with hair so short as to make him appear naked. It is 
called the polagar dog. 

THE WILD DOG OP THE MAHRATTAS 

possesses a similar conformation ; and the fact is, that the East In^ 
dian wild dog is essentially the same in every part of that immense 
extent of country. There is no more reason, however, for con- 
cluding that it was the primitive dog, than for conferring on the 
Indian cattle the same honour among the ruminants. The truth 
of the matter is that we have no guide what was the original breed 
in any country. The lapse of 4000 years would effect strange 
alterations in the breeds. The common name of this dog, in the 
track lying between South Bahar and the Mahratta frontier to- 
wards Magbore, is 

the Chryseus Scylex of Hamilton Smith. 

' WilliaiHson'B Oriental Field Sports. 
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Captain Williamson, in his Oriental Field Sports, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the Dhoies : — 

" They are to be found chiefly, or only, in the country from 
Midnapore to Chamu, and even there are not often to be met with. 
They are of the size of a small greyhound. Their countenance 
ia enlivened by unusually brilliant eyes. Their body, which is 
slender and deep-chested, is thinly covered by a coat of hair of a 
reddish-brown or bay colour. The tail is dark towards its extre- 
mity. The limbs are light, compact, and strong, and equally cal- 
culated for speed and power. They resemble many of the common 
pariah dogs in form, hut the singularity of their colour and marks 
at once demonstrates an evident distinction. 

" These dogs are said to be perfectly harmless if unmolested. 
They do not willingly approach persons ; but, if they chance to 
meet any in their course, they do not show any particular anxiety 
to escape. They view the^uman race rather as objects of curiosity, 
than either of apprehension or enmity. The natives who reside 
near the Ranochitty and Katcunsandy passes, in which vicinity 
the dholes may frequently be «een describe them as confining their 
attacks enti ly Id Id h h II not prey 

oa sheep, g & h h 1 y ding south- 

ward from 3 I h d M h m h tie are fre- 

qaently lost byhdpd Im Id believe that 

the dhole is p 1 !y m b II h n opportu- 

nity olTers, d I S ^ i p nse of the 



" The pe ants I k se st h h d! I in propor- 

tion to the dp f 1 mill p ferring the 

elk lo every hkdfd dp lly kg the royal 

tiger. It is probanie that the dliole is the principal check on the 
multiplicatioq of the tiger -ind although incapable nidividudlly or 
perhaps in small number"! to effect the destruction of so large and 
ferocious an animal miy from their custom of hunting in pack« 
easily overcome any smiller beast found in the wilds of India 

"They run mute e^rept that they sometimes utter a whimper 
ing kind of note s milar lo thit sometimes expressed by dogs 
when approiching their prey This may be expressive of their 
own gratification tr inxiety or may sene as a guide to other 
dJwles to join in the chase The speud of the dioh is so strongly 
marked in bis form as to render it probable no animal m the c^ta 
logue of game could escape him for any distance. Many of the 
dholes are destroyed in these contests ; for the tiger, the elk, and 
the boar, and even many of the smaller classes of game are capa- 
ble of making a most obstinate defence. Hence the breed of the 
dholes is much c' 
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Mr. Bennett, in his n fi d ng d p n of the 

Zoological Gardens, g h b co n w h his noble 

dog, and our portrait h k He is 

bred in the table-land H ra in n n b dering on 

Thibet. The Bhote h m m carefully 

reared, come down to w ns of the 

year to sell their bora dmk T wmn m at home, 
and they and the flock m d g d d b ese dogs. 

They are the defende d b asion in 

Thibet, In an account ot an embassy to the court of the Teshoo 
Llama in Thibet, the author says, that he had to pass by a row of 
wooden cages containing a number of large dogs, fierce, strong, 
and noisy. They were natives of Thibet, and, whether savage by 
nature or soured by conlinement, they were go impetuously furious 
thai it was unsafe even to approach their dens. Every writer who 
describes these dogs, speaks of their noble size, and their ferocity, 
and antipathy to strangers. 

It is said, however, that the Thibet dog rapidly degenerates 
when removed from its native country, and certainly the specimens 
which have reached the Zoological Gardens exhibited nothing of 
ferocity. The one that was in that menagerie had a noble and 
commanding appearance ; but he never attempted to do any 

The colour of the Thibet dcg i-, of a deep black slightly 
clouded on the sides his teet alone and a »>pol over each e\e being 
of a full tawny or bright brown hue He has the broad short trun 
cated muzzle of the mastiff and the lips are 'stdi more deeplypen 
dulous. There is al o a singular general locieiiess ot the skin on 
every part of liim 



There are several varieties of this dog There is a wild breed 
very numerous in the jungle** and in some of the lower rancres ol 
the Himalaya mountain'' They usually h int in packs and it is 
not often that thi>ir prey escapes them They generally are very 
thin, and of a reddish brown oolour with sharp-pointed ears deep 
chest, and tucked up flanks Many persons hunt with these dogs 
singly, and they are very useful They bring the hog to bay or 
indicate the course that he has taken or distract hii attention 
when the sportsman is at hand 

There is aHo in esery inhabited part of the country the poor 
desolate pariah — unowned by an} one — diring to enter into no 
house, but wandering about an 1 piokinff up a Ining in any way 
that he. can. Hl is h we\er ol a nuperior race to the wild dog 
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and belongs to the second class of the dog, although mentioned 
here in order that we may altogether quit the dog of India. They 
are neglected by the Hindoos ; but the Mohammedans of India, 
and other strangers, consider it an act of charity to throw out 
occasionally a morsel of food to them, They are most of them 
mongrels ; but the benevolent Bishop Heber does them no more 
than justice when he says that he " was forcibly struck at finding 
the same dog-like and amiable qualities in these neglected animals 
as in their more fortunate brethren in Europe." 

Colonel Sykes says of these outcaiits that among the pariahs is 
frequently found the turnspit-dog. There is also a small petted 
variety of the pariah, usually of a white colour, and with long 
silky hair. This animal is taught to carry flambeaux and lanterns. 

According to Captain Williamson, in some of the ditches of the 
Carnatic forts, alligators are purposely kept, and all the pariah 
dogs found in the forts are thrown into the ditches as provision for 
these monsters. Some persons who have kept tigers in cages have 
adopted the same means of supply for their royal captives, putting 
the poor pariah through an aperture made fur the purpose in the 
cage; and ihey justify themselves by asserting that they thus get 
rid of a troublesome breed of curs, most of which are unappro- 
priated, and which being numerous nre very troublesome to pas- 
sengers, often wantonly biting them, and raising a yelling noise at 
night, that sets alJ attempts to rest at defiance. 

It did not always happen that the tiger killed the pariah put 
into his cage. " I knew an instance," says Captain Williamson, 
"of one thai was destined for the tiger's daily meal, standing on 
the defensive in a manner that completely astonished both the tiger 
and the spectator. He crept into a corner, and whenever the tiger 
approached seized him by the lip or the neck, making him roar 
most piteously. The tiger, however, impelled by hunger, — for all 
supply of food was purposely withheld, — would renew the attack. 
The result was ever (he same. At length the tiger began to treat 
the dog with more deference, and not only allowed him to partake 
of the mess of rice and milk furnished daily for his subsistence, 
but even refrained from any attempt to disturb him. The two 
animals at length became reconciled to each other, and a strong 
attachment was formed between them. The dog was then allowed 
ingress and egress through the aperture ; and, considering the 
cage as his own, he left it and returned to it just as he thought 
proper. When the tiger died he moaned the loss of his companion 
for a considerable period." 

A wild variety exists in Sumatra. It is described by Cuvier as 
"possessing the countenance of a fox, the eyes oblique, the cars 
Founded and hairy, the muzzle of a foxy-brown colour, the tsil 
bushy and pendulous, very lively, running with the head lifted 
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they scent the prey : they are th I d h 1 1 portsmen 

follow, but uot at the speed wl h Id d lie British 

sportsman. The animal is ge jily f d by The male 
mantjak usually exhibits oonside bl g, dp bbly several 

of the dogs have been wounded by his tusks. As soon as they 
come up every gun is discharged, and the animal almost imme- 
diately drops. At other times the mounted sportsmen attack them 
with a spear or sword. Generally, the muiitjak does not go off 
like the stag in any direct track, but takes a circular course, and 
soon returns to the spot whence it was started. It perhaps makes 
several of these circles, and at length entangles itself in a thicket, 
where t ' ecured. 

The e dogs are the indigenous breed of the island, the body 
I k lees erect, ferocious in their disposition, and with very 
1 I htnent to their masters. Such is the account given of 

i n by D Horsfield. 



I, OR NEW HOLLAND DOG, 

The newly discovered southern continent was, and some of it 
still continues to be, overrun by the native wild dogs. Dampier 
describes them, at the close of the lastcenlurv, as " beasts like the 
hungry wolves, lean like so many skeletons, and being nothing 
but skin and bone." It was not until the publication of Governor 
Phillip's voyage to Botany Bay, that any accurate description or 
figure of this dog could be obtained. He approaches in appear- 
ance to the largest kind of shepherd's dog. The head is elon- 
gated, the forehead flat, and the ears short and erect, or with a 
slight direction forwards. The body is thickly covered with hair 
of two kinds — the one woolly and gray, the other silky and of a 
deep yellow or fawn colour. The limbs are muscular, and, were 
it not for the suspicious yet ferocious glare of the eye, he might 
pass for a handsome dog. The Australasian dog, according to 
M. Desmarest, resembles in form and in the proportion of his 
limbs the common shepherd's dog. He is very active and courage- 
ous, covered in some parts with thick hair woolly and gray, ia 
other parts becoming of a yellowish-red colour, and under the 
belly having a whitish hue. When he is running, the head is 
lifted more than usual in dogs, and the tail is carried horizontally. 
He seldom barks Mr. Bennett observes that " dogs in a state of 
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same cage from the m 1 h ) g b rn. Some 

cause of quarrel occ d gh d 1 vo bitches 

fell upon the dog and pf 1yd ydhm Th was not a 
limb left whole. A g t h f ocity of this 

breed could scarcely be given. Even in their native country all 
attempts perfectly to domesticate them have failed ; for they never 
lose an opportunity to devour the poultry or attack the sheep. 
Every domesticated dog coming within their reach was imme- 
diately destroyed. One that was brought to England broke his 
chain — scoured the surrounding country — and, before dawn, had 
destroyed several sheep ; and another attacked, and would have 
destroyed, an ass, if he had not been prevented. 

Mr. Oxley, Surveyor-Genera! of New South Wales, however, 
gives an interesting account of the mutual attachment between 
two of the native and wild New Holland dingos. " About a week 
ago we killed a native dog, and threw his body on a small bush. 
On returning past the same spot to-day, we found the body re- 
moved three or four yards from the bush, and the female in a 
dying state lying close beside it : she had apparently been there 
from the day the dog was killed. Being now so weakened and 
emaciated as Co be unable to move on oar approach, it was deemed 
a mercy to despatch her." 

When Van Diemen Land began to be colonized hy Europeans, 
the losses sustained hy the settlers by the ravages of the wild dogs 
were alniost incredible. The districts infested by these animals 
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were principally those appropriated to sheep, and there was scarcely 
a flock that did not suffer. It was in vain to double the number 
of shepherds, to watch by night and by day, or to have fires at 
every quarter of the fold ; for these animals would accomplish 
their object by stratagem or by force. One colony lost no fewer 
than 1200 sheep and lambs in three months; another colony lost 
700. 

The ravagers were either the native wild dogs of the island, or 
those that had escaped from their owners. They seemed to have 
apportioned the country into different disltlcta, each troop having 
its allotted range. At length the evil became so great that a general 
meeting of the colonists was convened. The concluding sentences 
of the speech of Lieutenant Hill forcibly express the extent of the 
evil. "The country is free from bush-rangers: we are no longer 
Burrounded and threatened by the natives We have only one 



being the name of a dog. 

We will now turn to the northern parts of America. The rai 
of wild dogs are there considerably limited, both in number < 
the districts which they occupy. 

In the elevated sandy country north of the source of the M 
Kouri, inhabited by the " Stone" and the " Black Foot" India 
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is a doubtful species of dogs — wolves they used to be called — who 
hunt in large packs and are exceedingly swift; whose bark is 
similar to that of the domestic dog, but who burrow in the ground, 
and eagerly lun to their holes, when the gun of the hunter is 
heard. [Our author efidently, in the above remarks, confounds 
the Louisiana marmot, Arctomys Ludovicianus or Prairie dog, with 
the Cania Latrans of Say, as he certainly would not malse ua 
believe that such harmless animals as the marmot should associate 
themselves m packs to hunt the deer or other quadrupeds , neither 
would he tell us that so different an annnal as the Cams Latrans 
could burrow m the ground and retreat to their holes when sur- 
prised bj the hunter The Louisiana Marmot, improperly called 
Prairie dog, is about sixteen inches long, and hves in extended 
villager or excavations surmounted by mounds These communi- 
ties often comprise several thousand inhabitants, whose sole food 
consists 111 the scanty herbage surrounding the settlement, as they 
seldom extend their excursions beyond a hall-mile Irom their bur- 
lows for fear oi the nolves, and many other enemies 

The Cani-i Latrans, on the other hand, is quite a large and 
savage animal, and Irequenlly unites in bands to run down deer or 
buffJo calves, but as lor hung under ground in burrows, it is quite 
out of reason to suppose such a thing possible wilh this quadruped, 
who secretes himself in the depths of the forest, and appears on the 
open plain only when in pursuit of game. — L.] The habit of se- 
lecting large, open, sandy plains, and burrowing there, extends to 
the greater part of the American wild dogs. 

[We base been credibl) lulormed by seieral gentlemen, familiar 
with the country of Mexico that there is a diminutive species 
of dog running wild and burn wing m the gpiund as rabbits, in 
the neighbourhood ol Santa 1 e and Chihuahua A gentleman 
who his seen these animals states thit there is nj doubt as to 
their identity having met with ihem in a stale of dt meslication, 
when they exhibited all the action'' and manners of i French lap 
dog such as come from Cuba or other West India Islands. 

They are of every variety of hue and report to their burrows 
whenever disturbed in their natural haunts W hat they subsist 
on it IS difiicuit to say as they are too harmless and insignificant 
to attack any other animal beyond a mouse or a "jnail They are 
represented as bemg \ery difhcult to tame but «hen domesticated 
show no disposition to return to their former mode of life. The 
lady of the Mexican Minister when m this city had one of these 
dogs as a boudoir pet it was lnely and birked quite hercely. We 
have not been able to ascerlam whether they birk in their natural 
stite The breed of dog cuiliv ited in China for fi od alone, 
are fed entirely upon rice meal and other farmaceous articles, 
baving no relish whitever for flesh or other strong aliment. — L.] 
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In some parts of North America whole troops of horses are 
guarded and kept together by dogs. If any of the troop attempt 
to steal away, the dog will immediately fly after the horse, head 
him, aad bring him back to his companions. 

[To show the necessity of having dogs for this purpose, as well 
as to guard the flocks of sheep, we need only mention chat it is no 
uncommon thing for a Mexican to own several thousand horses, 
besides an immense number of cattle. 

Mr. Kendall, in his Santa Fe expedition, states that the proprie- 
tress of one hacienda, a widow, and comparatively poor when the 
wonderful wealth of her ancestors is considered, now owns fifty 
thousand horses and mules, beside herds of cattle and sheep, and thai 
the pasture ground extended for fifty miles on either side of the road. 

Oiie of the former owners of this immense estate, a short time 
previous to the revolution, sent as a present to a Spanish colonel, 
just arrived with his regiment of dragoons, a thousand white 
Itorses, nearly all of the same age, and every one raised on this 
prolific hacienda. — L.] 

The wild dogs abound in many parts of South America. In 

some of the forests on the banks of the Oronoko they multiply to 

an annoying degree. The Cayotte of Mexico, described by some 

as a wolf, and bearing no slight resemblance lo that animal, belongs 
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The history of the 

WILD DOe OF AFRICA 

will occupy little space. It has already been stated that in Egypt 
and in Nubia we have the first records of the dog. Many super- 
stitious notions were connected with him, and divine honours were 
paid to him. Those times are passed away, and he is regarded 
with aversion by the Moslem of the present day. He is an out- 
cast, lie obtains a scanty living by the offal which he gathers in 
the towns, or he is become a perfect wild dog, and scours the 
country for his prey. His modern name is the deab. He is of 
considerable size, with a round muzzle, large head, small erect 
ears, and long and hairy tail, spotted with black, white, and yellow, 
and having a fierce wolfish aspect. These dogs are not, however, 
numerous ; but the mischief which they do is often great, whether 
in pairs they burrow in the earth, or associate with others and 
bunt in troops.* 

In Nubia is a smaller dog of the same kind, which never bur- 
rows. It lives on small animals and birds, and rarely enters any 
of the towns. A similar dog, according to Colonel Hamilton 
Smith, inhabits the neighbourhood of the Cape, and particularly 
the Karroo or Wilderness. It is smaller than either of the others, 
and lives among bushes or under prominent rocks. Others, 
although not identified with the jackal, yet associating with him, 
inhabit the Uplands of Gambia and Senegal. 

On the Gold Coast, the dog is used and prized as an article of 
food. He is fattened and driven to market as the European drives 
his sheep and hogs. The dog is even more valued than the sheep 
for human subsistence, and is deemed the greatest luxury that can 
be placed even on the royal table 
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destroy him In h hb h d of the Cape, the country is 

nearly cle d d b Cape Town there are a great 

number o n d n b d g who howl about the streets at 
night, qui h d d king-places, in quest of offal. 

No great wh g w d hyjenas used to descend and 

dispute th p w h h d while the town resounded with 
their hide h w l' ? long. 

This w b p p p fet to the numerous accounts 

that are g b nd modern times of the immola- 

tion of do d b d for food. They were sacri- 

ficed at ce p d by G ks and Romans to almost all 

their deities, and particularly to Mars, Piuto, and Pan, to Mineri-a, 
Proserpine, and Lucina, and also to the moon, because the dog 
by his barlcing disturbed all charms and spells, and frightened 
away all spectres and apparitions. The Greeks immolated many 
dogs in honour of Hecate, because by their baying the phantoms 
of the lower world were disturbed. A great nurober of dogs were 
also destroyed in Samothrace in honour of the same goddess 
Dno-s were periodicilly sa-rficed ' F b u y d 1 Ap '1 
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Many of the Gr I d R m p were siranaely fond 

of the flesh of the d g d i h ^1 to have known much 

better encouraged h f h 1 d & len speaks of it m the 

strongest terms of praise. Hippocrates says that the meat of old 
dogs is of a warm and dry quality, giving strength to the eater. 
Ananias, the poet, speaks of dog's flesh served -up with that of the 
hare and fox. Virgil recommends that the fatted dog should be 
served up witli whey or butter ; and Dioscorides, the physician, 
s;iys that they should be fed on the whey that remains afier the 
making of cheese. 

[Independent of the many useful and interesting qualities ihat 
necessarily eodeared this animal to the ancients, he had yet 
stronger claims upon them, in the prophylactic properties of dif 
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ft-rent portions of his body. Pliny, Hippocrates, Aristotle and 
otliers, apeak of various preparations made of his flesh, for the 
cure of many distempers. The first-mentioned writer observes, 
that the ashea of burnt dogs, made into a hniment, with oil, will 
make an excellent application to the eye-brows, to turn them black. 
We doubt not that an analogous compound, if proved to be really 
efficacious, might be introduced to the notice of tlie belles of our 
own time, or meet with extensive sale for dyeing the pagoties and 
mustachios of the modern dandy. This quaint philosopher also 
recommends the same substance as a healing salve, for malignant 
wounds, and the internal use of the same article as a preventive 
or cure of hydrophobia and other distempers. (Book 28, chap. 
XI. and X.)— L.] 

Before Christianity was established among the Danes, on every 
ninth year at the winter solstice, a monstrous sacrifice of 99 dogs 
was effected. In Sweden the sacrifice was still worse. On each 
of 9 successive days, 99 dogs were destroyed. This sacrifice of 
the dog, however, gave way to one as numerous and as horrible. 
On every 9th year, 99 human victims were immolated, and the 
sons of the reigning tyrant among the rest, in order that the life 
of the monarch might be prolonged.' 

On the other hand, the dog was frequently the executioner ; 
and, from an early period, whether in the course of war or the 
mock administration of justice, thousands of poor wretches were 
torn to pieces by animals trained to that horrible purpose. 

Many of the Indians of North America, and almost of the pre- 
sent day, are fond of the flesh of the dog. 

Captain Carver, in his Travels in North America in 1766, 
1767, and 17C8, describes the admission of an Indian into one of 
the horrible societies of that country. " The dishes being brought 
near to me," says he, " I perceived that they consisted of dog's 
flesh, and I was informed that at all their grand feasts they never 
made use of any other food. The new candidate provides fat 
dogs for the festival, if they can be procured at any price. They 
ate the flesh ; but the head and the tongue were left slicking on 
a pole with the front towards the east. When any noxious disease 
appeared among them, a dog was killed, the intestines were wound 
between two poles, and every man was compelled to pass between 

The Nandowepia Indians also eat dog's flesh as an article of 
luxury, and not from any want or scarcity of other animal food ; 
for they have the bear, buffalo, elk, deer, beaver, and racoon. 

Professor Keating, in his interesting work on the expedition to 
Peter's River, states that he and a party of American officers 

Ilistoire du Chieii, p. 300. The Voyage of Diimont d'Urville, vol. ii. p. 474. 
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were regaled in a large pavilion on buffitlo meat, and tepsia, a 
vegetable boiled in buffalo grease, and the flesh of three dogs kept 
for the occasion, and without any salt. They parto<)k of the flesh 
of the dogs with a mixture of curiosity and reluctance, and found 
it to be remarkably fat, sweet, and palatable, divested of any 
strong taste, and resembling the finest Welsh mutton, but of a 
darker colour. So strongly rooted, however, are the prejudices 
of education, that few of them could be induced to eat much of it. 

The feast being over, great care was taken to replace the bones 
in their proper places in the dish, after which they were carefully 
washed and buried, as a token of respect to the animals geoerally, 
and because there was the belief among them that at some future 
time they would return again to Hfe. Well-fattened puppies are 
frequently sold ; and an invitation to a feast of dog's meat is the 
greatest distinction that can be offered to a stranger by any of the 
Indian nations east of the Rocky Mountains. 

[Notwithstanding the Indians occasionally eat their dogs either 
through necessity or when they wish to pay a marked tribute of 
respect to their gods, or prepare a feast of friendship with 
strangers, they value them very highly, and do not by any means 
consider their flesh superior to that of the buffaloes or other ani- 
mals of the chase. Mr. Catlin remarks, that "the dog, amongst 
all Indian tribes, is more esteemed and more valued than amongst 
any part of the civilized world ; the Indian, who has more time to 
devote to his company, and whose untutored mind more nearly 
assimilates to that of his faithful domestic, keeps him closer com- 
pany and draws him nearer his heart : they hunt together, and are 
equal sharers in the chase — their bed is one; and on the rocka 
and on their coats of arms they carve his image as the symbol of 
fidelity." {Vol. I., p. 230.) 

On visiting the Sioux, they prepared for this gentleman as a 
token of regard a dog feast, previous to partaking of which they 
addressed him in a mauner that plainly exhibits the veneration 
in which they held these faithful animals, at the same time forcibly 
demonstrating the peculiar circumstances under which they alone 
are willing to destroy them ; 

" My father, I hope you will have pity upon us ; we are very 
poor. We offer you to-day not the best we have got; for we have 
a plenty of good buffalo hump and marrow ; but we give you our 
hearts in this feast, we have killed our faithful dogs to feed you, 
and the Great Spirit will seal our friendship. I have no more to 
say." (Vol. I., p. 229.)— L.] 

As a counterpart to much of this, the ancient Hyrcanians may 
be mentioned, who lived near the Caspian Sea, and who deemed 
it one of the strongest expressions of respect to leave the corpse 
of their deceased friends to be torn and devoured by dogs. Every 
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man was provided with a certain number of these animals, as a 
living tomb for himself at some future period, and these dogs 
were remarkable for their fierceness. 

[Not only the Hjrcaniana but most of the people dwelling on 
or near the Caspian sea, preserved this race or a similarly formi- 
dable one, more particularly to devour their dead ; it being con- 
sidered more propitiatory to the Gods, and more flattering to the 
spirits of the deceased, to make this disposition of the corpse, than 
consigning it to the gloomy grave or funeral pile. 

This custom is noticed by Theodoret as being pursued by the 
inhabitants of those parts, and was not abolished till after their 
adherence to Christianity. — L.] 

DOMESTICATED DOGS OF THE FIRST DIVISION. 

Some of the readers of this work may possibly recollect three 
beautiful dogs of this species in the gardens of the Zoological So- 
ciety of London, which afforded a perfect illustration of the elon- 
gated head of the dogs belonging to Cuvier's first section. Mr. 
Bennett, the Secretary of the Society, gave an interesting account 
of them in 1835, derived from the observation of Sir John Frank- 
lin and Dr. Richardson. 

The elongation and sharpness of the muzzle, and the small 
capacity of the skull, first attract attention. The dog was doubt- 
less fitted for its situation, where its duty is to hunt by sight af\er 
the moose or rein-deer, but would have been comparatively worth- 
less if he was to be guided by the scent. Its erect ears, widened 
at the base and pointed at the top, gave it an appearance of viva- 
city and spirit. Its depth of chest, and tucked-up flank, and mus- 
cular quarters, marked it as a dog of speed, while its light frame, 
and the length of the toes, and wideness of web between them, 
seem to depict the kind of surface over which it was to bound. It 
is not designed to seize and to hold any animal of considerable 
bulk ; it bounds over the snow without sinking, if the slightest 
crust is formed upon it, and eagerly overtakes and keeps at bay 
the moose or the rein-deer until the hnnters arrive. This animal 
furnishes a beautiful illustration of adaptation for a particular pur- 

The hair of these dogs is white, with patches of grayish-black 
and brown. They are known only in the neighbourhood of tl e 
Mackenzie River and of the Great Bear Lake in North America 
They appear to be good-tempered and easily manageable, and soon 
become familiar even with strangers. They are most valuable to 
the Indians, who live almost entirely on the produce of the chase. 
In their native country they never bark, but utter a whine and 
howl resembling that of the Esquimaux dog ; yet one of the three, 
who was born a few days afier its parents arrived at the gardens. 
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wliile it whined and howled occasionally with its parents, at other 
times uttered the perfect bark of its companions of various breeds 
around it. 

[It is the general belief among tlie Indians and others who are 
lamiliar with this dog, that his origin is connected, in some way, 
with the Arctic Fox, Cauis Lagopus, as he so much resembles 
this animal in his general appearance and habits. 

This fox when taken is easily tamed, a few days of captivity 
being often sufficient to render him quite docile, and ample oppor- 
tunities have thus been afforded for studying his peculiarities. 

Although the cross between the wolf and dog may be considered 
established beyond controversy, the testimony ' n y •* 

elusive as regards the fox. The most authen t n e- 

cord are perhaps those mentioned by Mr. Da I 1 t h 

Mr. Tattersall had a terrier bitch, who bred by f d tl 

5 reduce again had whelps by dogs, also th t h w d n f 
longewell manor had a bitch, riie offspring of t d f by 
a shepherd's cur, and she again had puppies by d g 1 d t 

state, however that he knew these facts personally ■ but concludes 
from thes m d 
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of prolific hybrids, produced by the union of the wolf with Ihe fox 
or jackal. A prolific hybrid of this kind once produced, the pro- 
geny would more readily unite with the congeners of either parent, 
and with each other, and in ihia manner give rise to the innu- 
merable varieties which at the present day are found scattered 
over the face of the earth." (Page 77.) 

It is somewhat strange, that no naluraliat has, as yet, succeeded 
in causing a union between the fox and dog, if the thing be pos- 
sible. We ourselves are cognizant of an instance, where every 
effort was made to produce an offspring front such a connexion, 
but to no purpose, although the terrier bitch was thrice in heat 
while confined with the fox, and lived on the most amicabie terms 
with him. We agree with Doct. Godman, that if a Utter has ever 
been generated by these two animals, they were hybrids, as nothing 
to the contrary of an authentic character has been brought for- 
ward, whereas it is well known that the fox always exhibits a great 
antipathy and instinctive repugnance to such an union. It is also 
reasonable to suppose that if proliiic hybrids had at any time been 
produced, the breed, from its singular character, would have been 
propagated hy the fortunate possessor, either from curiosity or 
utility. The intestines of the fox are shorter than those of the 
dog or wolf, — L.] 

THE ALBANIAN DOG 

can be traced to a very remote period of history. Some of the 
old authors speak of it as the dog which in the times of ancient 
mythology Diana presented to Procris. Pliny describes in enthu- 
siastic terms the combat of one of them with a lion, and after- 
wards with an elephant. A dog very much resembling the ancient 
stories is yet found in Albania, and most of the districts of Greece. 
He is almost as large as a mastiff, with long and silky hair, the 
legs being shorter and stronger than those of the greyhound. He 
is gentle and tractable with those whom he knows, and when there 
is no point of duty at stake ; but no bribe can seduce him from 
his post when any trust is committed to him. 

[This dog, it is very probable, was highly impregnated with 
molossian blood, and like that animal, was trained both for war 
and the chase. It is rather doubtful, whether the dogs presented 
to Alexander the Great by the king of Albania, were those of his 
own country or some that he had obtained from other parts. We 
are inclined to believe that they were imported dogs, for Pliny 
distinctly states, that these two were all that the generous monarch 
possessed, and if destroyed could not be replaced. From this cir- 
cumstance it is natural to suppose, that, if these dogs had been 
native Albanian.^, the king would have been able to supply any 
reasonable (quantity of them, and, therefore, not necessitated to 
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send this message to Alexander On the other hand, if these dogs 

h d b 1 h p I n yp I ere raised in Epi- 

p b bl h h h d uld not have sur- 

p d 1 m 1 m h ble to believe that 

11 d Id ly h 1 h rd, of dogs so re- 

kblbl g knd mde contiguity with 

i W h f I d 1 k ome other source. 



The difference between these two breeds consists principally in 
the size, the Dalmatian being much smaller than the Danish. 
The body is generally white, marked with numerous small round 
black or reddish-brown spots. The Dalmatian is said to be used 
in his native country for the chase, to be easily broken, and stanch 
to his work. He has never been thus employed in England, but 
is chiefly distinguished by his fondness for horses, and as beinn 
the frequent attendant on the carriages of the wealthy. To that 
its office seems to be confined; for it rarely develops sufficient 
sense or sagacity to be useful in any of the ordinary offices of the 
dog. 

[This dog is, perhaps, the tallest of the canine species in exist- 
ence ; the smaller Dane, or " le hraqoe de Bengal," of the French 
writers, is perhaps across of this animal with the pointer or hound, 
or the original dog degenerated by removal from his native soil. 
Although these dogs generally display little or no intelligence, and 
are, in fact, denounced by many writers as being incapable of ac- 
quiring sufficient knowledge to make them in any way serviceable 
for hunting, still we are led to believe that these latent qualities 
might be developed in this breed as well as any other of his par- 
ticular physical construction. 

We had a little Dane in our possession, whom we instructed, 
with little trouble, in a variety of tricks; although at first surly 
and stupid, he soon exhibited great aptness and pleasure in repeating 
the various lessons which we taught him. If he had been younger 
we might have given him an opportunity of displaying himself in 
the field, as we are confident, from his tractable disposition, that 
he might have been tutored, with perseverance, even sufficiently 
well to stand upon game. The dogs of Epirus were supposed 
lo have been spotted like the Dalmatian, if not of the same breed. 
These dogs may a!so he the "spotted hounds" given by Panto 
Diana. 
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Let the llEtte Dane's intellectual abilities be what they may, 
long habit and association have eo intimately connected him with 
the stable and its occupants that he seems no longer fit for any 
other purpose than that of following in the wake of the carriages 
of th wealth Th' h d w'th peculiar fondness and singular 
g al h gh n ai by the side or at the heels of 

h h d h g the vehicle, his sure retreat 

wn kdb hdgwh eem to have an antipathy for 

h p p ed d n nd on the affluent, he seldom or 

T D d tter; and a gentleman of this 

cjty intorms me that his dogs not only exhibit an attachment to 
horses in general, but that one of them has a particular partiality 
for an old carriage-horse, with whom he has been intimately asso- 
ciated for many years, and always greets his return to the stithle 
with every demonstration of delight, by jumping up and kissing 
him, &c.— L.] 

(Cants laniarius). There is considerable difficulty in describing 
this variety. The French consider it as the progenitor of all the 
breeds of dogs that resemble and yet cannot be perfectly classed 
with the greyhound. It should rather be considered as a species 
in which are included a variety of dogs, — the Albanian, the Danish, 
the Irish greyhound, and almost the pure British greyhound. The 
head is elongated and the forehead flat, the ears pendulous towards 
the tips, and the colour of a yellowish fawn. This is the usual 
sheep-dog in France, in which country he is also employed as a 
house-dog. He discharges his duty most faithfully ; and, notwith- 
standing his flat forehead, shows himself to possess a very high 
degree of intelligence. 

[The French matin we have seen of every variety of colour, 
being mostly patched with brown, yellow, grey, black, or while. 
He is employed both in France and Germany in hunting the boar 
and wolf; which savage animals he fearlessly attacks with courage 
equal to any dog they possess. — L.] 

THE GKEYHOUND. 

We find no mention of this dog in the early Grecian records. 
The pugnaces and the sagaces are mentioned ; but the celeres — 
the swift-footed — are not spoken of as a peculiar breed. The 
Celtic nations, the inhabitants of the northern continent of Europe 
and the Western Islands, were then scarcely known, and the swift- 
footed dogs were peculiar to those tribes. They were not, how- 
ever, introduced into the more southern parts of Europe until after 
the dissolution of the Roman commonwealth. 
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The dog is, however, mentioned by Ovid; and his description 
of coursing the hare is so accurate that we cannot refrain from 
inserting it. We select a translation of it from Golding. 

" I gat me to the knap 
Of this same hill, and there behclde of this etrange course (he hap, 
In wliicli the bcaste aeemes one while caught, and ere a man would thinke 
Doth quickly give the grewnd' the slip, and from his biting shiinke; 
And, like a wilie fox, he runs not fortb directly out, 
Nor makes a winlas over all the champioa iields about, 
Bat, doubling and indenting, etill avoydes hie eiiemie'a lips. 
An turning short, as sivifl about as epinning-wheele he wips. 
To disappoint the snatch. The grewnd, pursuing at an inch. 
Doth cote'' him, never loosing. Continually he Enatches 

There is another sketch by the same poet : 

"As when th' impatient greyhound, slipped from far. 
Bo d I gi d se he Icarfui hare, 

SI h pe d doe 11 h afety lay, 

Adh ihdbl pedp uea the prey ; 
O h I g , but licks 

H ! p y bl pon the flix; 

SI se k th I Ite til leighbouring covert givea, 
Idga gt,ldbtsf yet she lives."' 

Th E I h S t h d Irish greyhounds were all of Celtic 
d t d tl It t on and character correspond with 

tl It 1 th d IT t Cehic tribes. The dogs that were 

ptdf Bt tRe were probably of this kind. Mr. 
BI g t f tl progress of these dogs, which seems 

t be d t]y f d d t th. " Scotland, a northern locality, 
11 b 1 b t d f ts greyhounds, which are known to 

big d y-c t d They are probably types of the early 
(-It jl d h h y Idinff to the influences of a colder 
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■Greyhound, '■Overcast, or overrun. ' Ovid, Metamorph., lib. i. v. 353. 
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civilization, these hardy dogs were less wanted ; and thus, by slow 
degrees, have degenerated into the less powerful, but more beau- 
tiful and symmetrica! proportions that we now see. This change, 
however, has better adapted him for speed, and the coursing of 
such quadrupeds as depend upon nimbieness and activity of mo- 
tion, to secure their escape. 

Owing, in some measure, lo the climate, but more particularly 
to the inactive life that they lead in this country, so much at 
variance with that of England, we can lay claim to but few dogs 
that would be considered above mediocrity among British sports- 
men. We have seen several of these dogs which, living in a state 
of idle luxury, have degenerated considerably even in the third 
generation ; and we cannot now recall but one dog, in the pos- 
session of a young lady in Philadelphia, that would at all come up to 
the English standard of perfection ; and this one is a descendant 
from a fine imported stock in the second generation. The ancient 
Greeks were much devoted to coursing, but previous to the time 
of Arrian, their hounds were not a sufficient match, in point of 
speed, for the hare, and it was seldom that their sports were 
attended with success in the actual capture of this fleet animal by 
the dogs alone. If taken at all, it was generally by running them 
down in a long chase, or driving them into nets, toils, and other 
similar contrivances, as forcibly described in the following lines 
of the ancient poet, when extolling the pleasures of a country life. 
"Aut trudit a.crea hinc ct hinc multAi cane 

Aproa in obstante piagas, 
Aut amite levi ran tendit iclla, 

Turdia edacibus doles ; 
PavidnmVG leparem, el odvenam laqueo jjrnem, 

Jucnnda oaptat pnemia."— fforflcc, Epode ii., v. 31. 

Even after the introduction of the Celtic hound, who, as before 
stated, was far inferior as regards speed to the present race, it was 
no easy matter to take the hare, it being necessary to carry several 
couples of dogs into the field, and let them slip at certain intervals 
in the chase, so that the fresh dogs might, in this way, overtake 
the little animal, already frightened and fatigued by previous ex- 
ertion. 

In reference to this mode of coursing, the younger Xenophon 
particularly enjoins that to prevent confusion in the field, naturally 
arising from the hunters letting their dogs loose at improper inter- 
nals, from eagerness to see them run, " that a steward should be 
appointed over the sport, should match the dogs, and give orders 
to the field : — if the hare start on this side, you and you are to 
slip, and nobody else ; but if on that side, you and you : and let 
strict attention be paid to the orders given." Arrian, chap. xx. 

AlciphroD, in his familiar epistles descriptive of the domestic 
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■3 of the Greeks, gives a lively description of a course not 
very differeot from those of the present day, as will be seen in the 
following extract : — 

"In trying whether the young dogs were fit for the chase, 1 
started a hare from a little bush ; my sons loosed the dogs from 
the slips. They frightened her confoundedly, and were very near 
taking the game. The hare, in her flight, climbed a sleep place, 
and found a retreat in some burrow. One of the more spirited 
of the dogs, pressing close upon her, gasping, and expecting to 
take her in his gripe, went down with her into the hole. In en- 
deavouring to pull out the hare, he broke one of his fore-legs, I 
lifted lip my good dog, with his lame leg, and found the hare half 
devoured: thus, when I hoped to get something, I encountered a 
serious loss." Leiter ix. 

We will close our remarks upon this subject by introducing a 
few descriptive lines, selected irom one of the very rare English 
authors who have attempted a versification of this exciting sport. 

" Yet if for 
Let thy fli „ , 

With what delight (he ra pjn coarse / view ! 
How does my eye the circling race pursue ! 
He snaps deceitful air witli empty jaws ; 
The BUUle hare darts Bwiti beneath his paws ; 
She fljB, he stretches, now with nimble bound 
Eager he presaes on, but overshoots his ground ; 
She turns, he winds, and soon regains the way. 
Then tears with goary mouth the screaming prey." 

Gay's Potias, vol i.— Rural Sports, v. 390.— L.] 

Mr. Richardson, in his History of the Greyhound, gives a dif- 
ferent derivation of the name of this dog. He says that the grey- 
hound was of Grecian origin — cam's Grtecus, — that Gr/ecus was 
not unfrequently written Graius, and thence was derived the term 
greyhound. This derivation, however, is somewhat too far-fetched. 

Mention occurs of the greyhound in a very early period of the 
British history. He was an inmate of the Anglo-Saxon kennels 
in the lime of Elfric, king of Mercia. There are paintings of 
him that can be satisfactorily traced to the ninth century. In the 
time of Canute he was reckoned first in degree of rank among 
the canine species, and no one under the degree of a gentleman, 
Wieralii, or more properly, perhaps, a freeholder, was allowed by 
the forest laws to keep them. Even he could not keep them 
within two miles of a royal forest, unless two of the toes were cut 
off, and for every rajle that an uncut dog was found within this 
distance a fine of a shilling was levied on the owner. The noble- 
man was rarely seen abroad without his hawk upon his fist, and 
his greyhound at \\i& side. 
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Charles I. was as fond of the greyhound as his son Charles II. 
was of the epaniel. Sir Philip Warwick thus writes nf that 
unfortunate monarch ; " Methinks, because it siiows his dislike of 
orlhy the relating of him, that 
;vening, his dog scratching at his door, he commanded mo to 
1 Gipsy ; whereupon I look the boldness to say. Sir, I per- 



■ A singular slory is (old of Bicliiird 


The duke, who knewe not the gray. 


II., Hud one gf these dogs. It is given 


hounde, demanded of the kyn^ewhat 


in tlie language of Froissart "A 


the grayhounde wolde do? 'Cousin,' 


grayhoonde called Mithe, who al- 


quod the kynge, ' it is a greats gnodc 


ways wayted upon the kyngc d 


t k t y i n eyyl signe to 


wouldc knowe no man els. F 


H k w you that V quod 


when so ever (be kyngc did ryd h 


h d k I k w it well,' quod 


that kept the grayhounde dyd 1 tt 


tl k) g Th grayhounde ac. 


him lose, and he wolde sir ght 


k 1 dg tf y he this dayc as 


runnc to the kynge and founc pp 


Ky g f E I d as ye shall be, 


hyni, and leape with hia fore ft 


d I i 1 be d po ed i the gray- 



uppon the kyngo's shoulders. A d 
as the hynge and the Erie of D by 
talked togyder in tho oourte, the gray, 
hounde, who was wonte to leape 
uppon the kynge, left the kynge and 
came to the Etle of Derby, Duke of 
Lancastre; and made 1o him the 



iledge 

l!y th f t k hym to you, he 
wyll followe yoa and forsake me.' 
The duke understood well (hose words, 
and eheryehed the grayhounde, who 
wolde never after foilowe kvnge 
Richarde, but lollowed the duke of 
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ceive you love a greyhound better than you do a spaniel. Yes, 
says he, for they equally love their masters, and yet do not flatter 
them so much." 

On most of the old tombs in the sculpture of which the dog ia 
introduced, the greyhound is represented lying at the feet of iiis 
master ; and an old Welsh proverb says that a gentleman may he 
known by his hawk, his horse, and his greyhound. 

The following poetical record of the fidelity, prowess, and ill- 
fate of Geiert, the favourite greyhound of Llewellyn Prince of 
Wales, and son-in-law to King John, will be read with interest : — 

The Epearmnn heard the bugle aoand 

And olieerlv smiled the morn, 
And II 

Obe 

And Btih t^ blew a. loader blast, 

And gave a louder cheer, 
" Cjme, Geiert ! why art thou the last 

Llaweiljn's horn to hear !" 

" Oh, where does faithful Gfllert roam ? 
Tha flower of all his race ! 



He watched, lie served, he cheered liis lord. 



And now as over rooks and dells 
The gallant chidinga rise. 

All Snowdon'B craggy chaos yells 
With many mingled orias. 

That day Llewellyn little loved 

T h s f h 

Ad nd n ou proved, 

F G6 w h 

Unp d L yn h m w d hied. 



But when he gained the castle-door, 

Aghast the chieftain alood ; 
The hound was smeared with gouts of gore- 

His lipa and fangs ran blood. 
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FIRST DIVISION OF THE 

Llewellyn gazed with wild surprise! 



Onward in hiete Lletvell^n paes'd. 



O'erturned his inrant'e bed he found. 
The blood-stained eovert rent ; 

And all around the walls and gronnd. 
With recent blood besprent, 

He called his child— no voice replied— 
He searched with terror wild; 

Blood ! blood '. he found on every side, 
But nowhere Ibund (he child. 

' Hellhound ! by Ihco my child's devoured I* 

The frantic father eried j 
And to the hilt his vengeful aword 

He plunged in Gelert'B side. 
His suppliant, as to earth he fell. 

No pity could impart ; 
But still his Gelert's dying yell 

Passed heavy o'er his heart 
Aroused by Gfilert's dying yell, 

Some slumberer wakened nigh: 
What words the parent's joy can tell 

To hear his infant cry ! 

Concealed beneath a mangled heap 
His hurried search had missed, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep, 
Hia cherub boy he kissed. 

Nor scratch had he. nor harm, nor dread. 

But the same couch beneath. 
Lay a great wolf, all lorn and dead, 

Tremendous still in death. 
Ah, what was then Llewellyn's pain ! 

For now the truth was clear : 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain. 

To save Llewellyn's heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn's wo : 

" Best of thy kind, adien 1 
The frantic deed which laid thee low, 

This heart shall ever roe." 
And now a gallant tomb they raisB, 

With costly sculpture decked ; 
And marbles, storied with his praiae, 

Poor Gfllerl's bones protect. 
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Here never could the spearinan pass, 

Or foreeter, unmoved ; 
Here ofl the teai-besprinkled glass 

Llewellyn's sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn und spear ; 

And oft, as evening fell, 
In fancy's piercing sounds would hear 

Poor Gelert'B dying jell ! 

It will be evident, however, from the story of the noble hound 
whose history is just related, that the greyhounds of the time were 
very different from those which are used at the present day. There 
are no GSlerls now to combat successfully with the wolf, if these 
ferocious animals were yet to be met with in our forests. The 
greyhound of this early period must have resembled the Irish 
wolf-dog of the present day, a larger, stronger, fiercer dog than we 
ate accustomed to see. 

The owner of Gelert lived in the time of John, in the early part 
of the thirteenth century ; but, at the latter part of the fifteenth 
century the following singuiar description is given of the grey- 
ho p rious work 

en r T p g H Huntjnge, 

&. p Vm VkdVd 1496." 
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of the last century, Lord Orford, a nobleman enthusiastically de- 
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Of h h f h II b d g yh nd, h f 11 g a 

satisfactory example. A hare was started before a brace of grey- 
hounds, and ran by them for several miles. When they were 
found, both the dogs and the hare lay dead within a few yards of 
each other. A labouring man had seen them turn her several 
times ; but it did not appear that either of them had caught her, 
for there was no wound upon her. 

A favourite bitch of this breed was Czarina, bred by Lord Or 
ford, and purchased at his decease by Colone! Thornton : she won 
every match for which she started, and they were no fewer than 
forty-seven. Lord Orford had matched her for a stake of con- 
siderable magnitude; but, before the appointed day arrived, be 
became seriously ill and was confined to his chamber. On the 
morning of the course he eluded the watchfulness of his attendant, 
saddled his favourite piebald pony, and, at the moment of starting, 
appeared on the course. No one had power to restrain him and 
all entreaties were in vain. H j mp ly d h d 

being started, and he would rid f h m H f b h 

displayed her superiority at eve y k h h k b 

at the moment of highest exul h f II f h p d 

pitching on his head, almost imm d ly p d W h II h 
eccentricities, he was a kind, b I d 1 bl 

In the thirteenth year of her d d fi f h 

verses just now quoted, Czari b b d d f 1 

progeny. Claret and young Czar h II d I h I k g 

dom and won their matches, M j d b II 1 

white spot about him, inherit d II h II f h d m 

The former was rather the flee f h b h h 

of Snowball nothing could exc dAh ''gyl dihd 
beaten every opponent in his o y h I h 

to England, and challenged every dog in the kingdom. The 
challenge was accepted by Snowball, who beat him in a two-mile 
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course. Snowball won the Miilton cup on four si 
was never beaten, and some of his blood is now to be traced in 
almost every good dog in every part of the kingdom, at least in all 
those that are accustomed to hunt in an open country. The last 
match run by Snowball was against Mr. Plumber's celebrated 
greyhound Speed ; and, so severely contested was it, that Speed 
died soon afterwards. A son of the old dog, called Young Snow- 
ball, who almost equalled his father, was sold for one hundred 
guineas. 

The speed of the greyhound has been said to be equal to that 
of the fleetest horse. A singular circumstaDce, which occurred at 
Doncaster, proved that it was not much inferior. A mare canter- 
ing over the Doncaster course, her competitor having been with- 
drawn, was joined by a greyhound bitcli when she had proceeded 
about a mile. She seemed determined to race with the mare, 
which the jockey humoured, and gradually increased his pace, 
until at the distance they put themselves at their full speed. The 
mare beat her antagonist only by a head. The race-horse is, per- 
haps, generally superior to the greyhound on level ground, but the 
greyhound would have the advantage in a hilly country. 

Lord Rivers succeeded to Major Topham and Colonel Thorn- 
ton, the owners of Major and Snowball, as the leading man on the 
course. His kennels at Strath fieldsaye were the pride of the 
neighbouring country. At first he bore away almost every prize, 
but breeding too much in and in, and for speed more than for 
stoutness, the reputation of his kennel considerably declined before 
his death. 

In 1797 a brace of greyhounds coursed a hare over the edge of 
a chalk-pit at Offham, in Sussex. The hare and both the dogs 
were found dead at the bottom of the pit. 

On another occasion a hare was chased by a brace of grey- 
hounds : she was killed at the distance of seven miles from the 
place at which they started. Both of the dogs were so exhausted, 
that every possible assistance being given, they were with difficulty 
recovered. 

The English greyhound hunts by sight alone ; not because he 
is altogether devoid of scent, but because he has been taught to 
depend upon his speed, and that degree of speed which is utterly 
incovnpatible with the searching out of the scent. It is like a pack 
of hounds, running breast high, with the game in view. They 
are then running by sight, and not by scent, almost doubling their 
usual pace, and sometimes, from an unexpected turning of ihe fox 
or hare, thrown out for a little while. The hound soon recovers 
the track by his exquisite sense of smell. The English greyhound 
is never t^iught to scent his game, but, on the contrary, is called 
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of scent, and less space for tlie development of the brain. 

There is little want of extraordinary acute hearing, and the ears 
of the greyhound are small compared with his bulk. Markham 
recommends the ears to be close, sharp, and drooping, neither pro- 
truding by their bulk, nor tiring by their weight. 

The power of tbe eye is but of little consequence, for the game 
is rarely distant from the dog, and, therefore, easily seen. 

The neck is an important portion of the frame. It should be 
long, in order to correspond with the length of (he legs, and thus 
enable the dog to seize and Mil the game, as he rapidly pursues his 
course, without throwing any undue or dangerous weight on the 
fore extremities. In the act of seizing the hare the short-necked 
dog may lose the centre of gravity and fall. 

The chest is a very important part of the greyhound, as well as 
of every other animal of speed. It must be capacious : this capa- 
city must be obtained by depth rather than by width, in order that 
the shoulders may not be thrown so far apart as to impede pro- 
gression. 

The form and situation of the shoulders are of material conse- 
quence ; for on them depends the extent of the action which the 
animal is capable of exerting. The shoulders should be broad 
and deep, and obliquely placed. They are so in the horse, and 
the action of tbe dog depends entirely on this conformation. 

The fore legs should be set on square at the shoulder ; bulging 
out at the elbow not only gives a clumsy appearance, but makes 
the dog slow. The legs should have plenty of bone, and be straight, 
and well set on the feet, and the loes neither turned out nor in. 
The fore arm, or that portion of the leg which is between the 
elbow and the knee, should be long, straight, and muscular, These 
are circumstances that cannot be dispensed with. The length of 
the fore arm, and the low placing of the pastern, are of essential 
importance. 

With regard to the form of the back and sides of the grey- 
hound, Mr. Thacker says, with much truth, that " It is the strength 
of the back which is brought into requisition, in particular, in 
running over hilly ground. Here may be said to rest the distinc- 
tion between long and short backs, supposing both to be good and 
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The ribsshoud a be hd We udp hp a d 
him with sides oodddyu ngh ne ude 

avoid the direc fl d d d 

Without really good haunches and muscular thighs, it has been 
well remarked that the odds are against any dog, be his other 
points whatever they may. It is by the propulsatory efforts of the 
muscles of the loins and thighs that the race is won. The thighs 
should be large, and muscularly indented; the hocks broad, and, 
like the knee, low placed. These are very important points ; for, 
aa Mr. Blaine has properly remarked, " on the extent of the angles 
formed betvifeen these several portions of the hinder limbs, depends 
the extent of the space passed over at each bound." 

The colour of the greyhound varies exceedingly. Some are 
perfectly black and glossy. In strength and endurance, the 
brindled dog, or the brown or fawn-coloured one, ia the best. The 
white greyhound, although a beautiful animal and swift, is not, 
perhaps, quite so much to be depended on. 

The greyhound is said to be deficient in attachment to his master 
and in general intelligence. There is some truth in the imputa- 
tion ; but, in fact, the greyhound has, far less than even the hound, 
the opportunity of forming individual attachments, and no other 
exercise of the mind is required of him than to follow the game 
which starts up before him, and to catch it if he can. If, how- 
ever, he ja closely watched he will be found to have af) the intel- 
lect that his situation requires.'' 

As to the individual attachment which the greyhound may form, 

» Thacker on Sporting. they could gnaw the cords asunder, 

t The writer of tills work had a and diaplaee the rod, and fiah out tlio 

brace of greyhonnds as atrant thievea meat as before. Small ohaina were 

OS ever lived. Thsy would now and then aubstituted for the cords, and 

then eteal into the cooking-room be- the meat waa tiDoked in safety for 

longing to tlie kennel, lift the lid from nearly a week, when they found 

tlie boiler, and, if any portion of the that, by rearing themselves on their 

jointor piece of meat projected above hind legs, and applying their united 

the water, suddenly seize it, and be- etrength towards the topofthe boiler, 

fore there was time for tiiem to feel they conld lift it out of its bed and 

much of its heaE, contrive to whirl ic roll it along' the floor, and bo get at 

on tba floor, and eat it at their leisnre the broth, although the meat waa ont 

aa it got cold. In order to prevent of their teach. The man, who looked 

this, the top of the boiler was secured after them espresaed himself heartily 

by an iron rod passing under its glad when they were gone; for, ha 

handle, and tied to the handle of the said, he was often afraid to go into 

boiler on each side; but not many the kennel, and waa sure they were 

days passed ere they discovered that devils, and not dogs. 
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he has not always or often the opportanity to acquire or to exhbJt 
it. The keeper exercises over him a tyrannical power aid the 
owner seldom notices him in the manner which e\cite aflection 
or scarcely recognition but as a plei for the seeming n ant of 
fondness, which, compared with other breeds he exhibits it wi!l 
be sufficient to quote the teitimonj of the younger Xenophon 
who had made the greyhound his companion and his friend 

"1 have myself bred up, says he, a swift, hard- working, 
courageous, sound-footed dog. He is most gentle and kindly 
affectioned, and never before had I any such a dog for myself^ or 
mj friend, or my fellow-sportsman. When he is not actually en- 
gaged in coursing, he is never away from me. On his return he 
runs before me, often looking back to see whether I had turned 
out of the road, and as soon as he again catches sight of me, 
showing symptoms of joy, and once more trotting away before me. 
If a short time only has passed since he has seen me or my friend, 
he jumps up repeatedly by way of salutation, and barks with joy 
as a greeting to us. He has also many different tones of speech, 
and such as I never heard from any other dog. Now really I do 
not think that I ought to be ashamed to chronicle the name of this 
dog, or to let posterity know that Xenophon the Athenian had a 
greyhound, called Horme, possessed of the greatest speed, and in- 
telligence, and fidelity, and excellent in every point." 

[The Greek sportsmen held their dogs in peculiar estimation; 
they were not only their attendants in the field, but their constant 
companions in their houses, were fed from their tables, and even 
shared their beds. It is with some degree of pleasure that the 
patrons of this noble animal will witness, in the following remarks, 
the tender solicitude with which this people watched over their 
dogs. 

" There is nothing Hke a soft and warm bed for greyhounds, 
but it is best for them to sleep with men, as they become thereby 
affectionately attached, pleased with the contact of the human 
bodj and a= fond of their bed-feilow as of their feeder. If any 
ailmg affect the dog the man will perceive it, and will relieve him 
in the night when thirsty, or urged by any call of nature. He 
will also know how the dog has rested. For if he has passed a 
sleepless night, or groaned frequently in his sleep, or thrown up 
any of his food, it will not be safe to lake him out coursing. Ail 
these things the dog s bed-fellow will be acquainted with." (Arrian, 
chap. IX. Trans.) 

It was also not an unusual circumstance for the most polished 
Greeks, when sending notes of invitation to their friends, re- 
questing their presence in celebration of some festive occasion, to 
extend the same civilities to their favourite dogs, by desiring them 
to be brought a!ong, as will be seen by the following paragraph 
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rearing. 

The age of tbe greyhound is now taken from the first day in the 

year; but the conditions of entry are fixed at diiferent periods.' It 

seems, however, to be agreed that no dog or bitch can qualify for 

a pnppy cup after two years of ago, 

Oiie principle to be ever kept in mind is a warm and comforta- 
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ble situation, and a plentiful supply of nourishment foe the mother 
aud for the puppies from the moment of their birth. The dog that 
is stinted in his early growth will never do its owner credit. The 
bitch should be abundantly supplied wilh milk, and the young 
ones with milk and bread, and oatmeal, and small portions of flesh 
as soon as they are disposed to eat it ; great caie, however, being 
taken that they are not over-gorged. Regular and proper feeding, 
with occasional exercise, will constitute the beat preparation for 
the actual training. If a foster-mother be required for the pup- 
pies, it should, if possible, be a greyhound ; for it is not at all im- 
possible that the bad qualities of the nurse may to a greater or less 
degree be communicated to the whelps. Bringing up by hand is 
far preferable to the mtroduction of any foster-mother, A glass 
or Indian rubber bottle may be used for a little while, if not until 
the weanmg Mdk at first, and afterwards milk and sop alter- 
nately, may be u<ied 

There js a diiference of opinion whether the whelp should be 
kept in the kennel and subjected to its regular discipline, or placed 
at walk m "some farm-house. In consequence of the liberty he 
will enjoy at the latter, his growth will probably be more rapid ; 
but, runnmg with the farmers' dogs, and probably coursing many 
hares, he wdi ai-quire, Co a certain degree, a habit of wildness. It 
is useless to deny this; but, on the other hand, nothing will con- 
tribute so much to the development of every power as a state of 
almost unlimited freedom when the dogs are young. The wild- 
ness that will be exhibited can soon be afterwards restrained so 
far as is necessary, and the dog who baa been permitted to exert 
his powers when young will manifest his superiority in more ad- 
vanced age, and in nothing more than his dexterity at the turn. 

When the training actually commences, it should be preceded 
by a couple of doses of physic, with an interval of five or six days, 
and, probably, a moderate bleeding between them ; for, if the dog 
begins to work overloaded with flesh and fat, he will suffer so 
severely from it that possibly he will never afterwards prove a 
game dog. In the course of his training he should be allowed 
every advantage and experience every encouragement. His courses 
should be twice or thrice a-week, according to iheir severhy, and 
as often as it can be effected he should be rewarded with some 
mark of kindness. 

In the 'Sportsman' for April, 1840, is an interesting account 
of the chase of the hare. It is said that, in general, a good grey- 
ocund will reach a hare if she runs straight. He pursues her 
eagerly, and the moment he is about to strike at her she turns 
short, and the dog, unable to stop himself, is thrown from ten to 
twenty yards from her. These jerking turns soon begin to tell 
upon a dog, and an old well -practised hare will seldom fail to make 
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her escape. When, however, pursued by a couple of Jogs, llie 
hare has a more difficult game to play, as it frequently happens 
that when she is turned by the leading dog she has great difficulty 
in avoiding the stroke of the second, 
's highly interestin 
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esercise also in the afternoon, and a light supper at night, of meal 
with either broth or milk, with a man on horseback going a gentle 
trot of six or seven miles an hour."' 

Mr. Thacker orders the greyhounds out on the fore part of 
every day ; bat, instead of being loose and at liberty, they would 
be much better two and two; then, when he meets with a proper 
field to loose them in, to give them a good gallop. This will be a 
greater novelty than if they had been loose on the road, and they 
will gallop with more eagerness. Four days in a week will be 
enough for this exercise. On one day there should be a gallop of 
one or two miles, or even a course for each brace of dogs. 

The young dog has usually an older and more experienced one 
to start with him. That which is of most importance is, that his 
leader should be a thoroughly stout and high-mettled dog. If he 
shrinks or shies at any impediment, however formidable, the young 
one will be sure to imitate him, and to become an uncertain dog, 
if not a rank coward. Early in November is the time when these 
initiatory trials are to be made. It is of consequence that the 
young one should witness a death as soon as possible. Some 
imagine that two old dogs should accompany the young one at its 
first coramenceraent. After the death of the leveret, the young 
dog must be coaxed and fondled, hut never suffered to taste the 
blood. 

In kennels in which the training is regularly conducted, the dog 
should be brushed ail over twice every day. Few things contri- 
bute so much to health as general cleanliness, and friction applied 
to h k n \^ th is as necessary for greyhounds as for horses, 
and h Id b forgotten in cold weather. Body-ctolhing is a 
cu m f n d rable antiquity, and should not be abandoned. 
Th b d greyhounds for the purpose of coursing must 

re k p ing considerable expense ; but, if he loves the 

sp h w II be iply remunerated by the speed and stoutness of 
hi d g 

A q I risen whether, on the morning of the coursing, 

any m 1 1 Id be given to the dog. The author of this 

w k Id h tatingly approve of this practice. He has had 
abundant experience of the good effect of it ; but the stimulus must 
be that which, while it produces the desired effect, leaves no ex- 
haustion behind.'' 

THE SCOTCH GltEVHOUND 

has the same sharpness of muzzle, length of head, lightness of ear, 
and depth of chest, as the English dog; but the general frame is 
Stronger and more muscular, the hind quarters more prominent. 
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there is evident increase of size and roughness of cui.t, and there 
is also some diminution of speed. If it were not for tlieae points, 
these dogs might occasionally be taken for each other. In cours- 
ing the hare, no north-country dog will stand against the lighter 
southern, although the southern would be unequal to the labour 
ol\en required from the Highlander, 

The Scotch greyhound is said — perhaps wrongly — to be oflenest 
used by those who look more to the quantity of game than to the 
fairness and openness of the sport, and in some parts of the coun- 
try Ihis dog is not permitted to be entered for a sweepstakes, be- 
cause, instead of depending on his speed alone, as does ihe Eng- 
lish greyhound, he has recourse to occasional artifices in order to 
intercept the hare. In sporting language he runs sly, and, there- 
fore, is sometimes excluded. 

THE HIGHLAND GREVHOUND, OR DEER-HOUND, 

is a larger, stronger, and fiercer dog, and may be readily dis- 
tinguished from the Lowland Scotch greyhduad by its pendulous, 
and, generally, darker ears, and by the length of hair which almost 
covers his face. Many accounts have been given of the perfection 
of its scent, and it is said to have followed a wounded deer during 
two successive days. He is usually two inches taller than the 
Scotch greyhound. The head is carried particularly high, and 
gives to the animal a noble appearance. His limbs are exceedingly 
muscular, his back beautifully arched. The tail is long and 
curved, but assumes the form of an almost straight line when he is 
much excited. The only fault which these dogs have is their oc- 
casional ill-temper, or even ferocity; but this does not extend to 
the owner and his family. 

It appears singular that the English greyhound exhibits so little 
power of scent ; but this is simply because he has never been 
taught to use it, or has been cruelly corrected when he has at- 
tempted to exercise it. 

Holinshed relates the mischief that followed the stealing of one 
of these dogs : — " Divers of the young Pictesh nobilitye repaired 
onto Craithlint, King of the Scots, for to hunt and make merie 
with him; but, when they should depart homewards, perceiving 
that the Scotish dogs did far excel theirs, both in fairnesse, swifl- 
nesse, and hardinesse, and also in long standing up and holding 
out, they got diverse both dogs and bitches of the best kind for 
breed, to be given them by the Scotish Lords; and yet not so con- 
tented, they stole one belonging to the King from his keeper, 
being more esteemed of him than all the others which he had 
about him. The raaister of the leash, being informed hereoi 
pursued afier them thai had stolen the dog, thinking, indeed, to 
have taken him from them ; but tliey not being to part with him 
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fell at altercation, and at the end chanced to strike the maister of 
the ieaah through with their horse spears, so thai he did die pre- 
sently. Whereupon noise and ctie being raised in the countrj' by 
his secvantea, divers of the Scots, as they were going home from 
hunting, returned, and falling upon the Picts to revenge the death 
of their fellow, there ensued a shrewed bickering betwixt theni; 
so that of the Scots there died three score gentlemen, besides a 
great number of the commons, not one of them understanding 
what the matter meant. Of the Picta there were about 100 slaine." 
Mr. H. D. Richardson describes a cross between the grey- 
hound and British bloodhound : — " It is a tall muscular raw-boned 
dog, the ears far larger, and more pendulous, than those of the 
greyhound or deer-hound. The colour is generally black, or 
black and tan ; his muzzle and the tips of the ears usually dark. 
He is exceedingly swift and fierce; can pull down a stag single- 
handed ; runs chiefly by sight, but wil! also occasionally take up 
the scent. In point of scent, however, he is inferior to the true 
deer-hound. This dc^ cannot take a turn readily, but often fails 
at the double."' 

Thdgdfff hS h h 1 dfin 

hai f p 1 f w 1 d p 1 n I mp d 

with hS Idggl dh I plpndl i 

roudi Igd hnh hdgmflm 

bei g f 11 f f 1 1 d p p 1} m 1 O 

thi nd 1 f I d m d p h 

roused hyw f"yp Ibymlhg Im 

Th y f m ly d h g h w If h h 1 

inf d h f f I 1 d M B II y i I ! p 

whkplp bd LdAl h lOld 

eigh f h 

the ag a ff le m w p b bij II d d 

with 1 I h g yl d I h n d ly by gh d f 

Drey w I f m Id by g i d 

guh flySlldhd j hhdldgwld 

'laerringly select him again from all his companions: 



There is no dog possessed of this quality at present known in 
Europe; but the translator of Arrian thinks that it might be pro- 
duced between the Irish greyhound and the bloodhound. 

Bcli'a British Qaadrupeda, p. all. 
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I s neatly extinct, or only to be met with at the 
e or two persons by whom he is kepi more for sliow 
Id I I h I d powerful enough to 

y] gd pp dfmhk dom. The beauty 
d i q y { V are his only claims, 

h h f K f 1 IthoQgh he is ever 

) p d h p p f his master. His 

1 h gilt of four feet, and 



Sp ! 



a yearling calf, 
and the only dog 
aken ever saw ap- 



friends, 



h li d mm 1 k 11 d it in an instant; 

h y d pp red, he was given 

y h 1 g diather had an Irish 

d h h Iff a wolf as she was 

d d !)y h f hf ! f II r. He rushed on 

I b I h spring, and after a 

1 m d d h feet. His name was 



p pllyd ghdb dkb or iron-grey colour 

— h m-e -_ h I k b dy— long but mus- 

I I gs — fhkh dhh f ail forming a spiral 

f ( h 11 d h f I d d g,) and as he runs 

Ii y P' S pp H h ts by scent as well as 

by h d h f II p k f h k nd are sometimes 

kpg hhb !f hb would stand little 

h H p p lly sed f I h of the deer or the 

If b a. lly f II h h Th deer is the principal 

bi fp dfhh fb dapted than to con- 

d 1 h f oc It H p pi faults are want of 

y d d y H m h ost parts of Russia, 

1 h b d f lly P d by h obility, with whom 

g f d 

Smd fhbd 1 go introduced into 

I I d _______^^____^ 

' Sporting Mig. 1837, p. 15G. 
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Tl 1 1 d 1 h is enabled to present his readers 

lip f n the menagerie of the Zoological 

y f L d 1 1 dog whose image is occasionally 

Ip d 1 f ne of the ancient Grecian temples, 

d d b I f bf 1 portrait of one of the dogs which 

1 ph 1 A h 1 <Ji and was the companion of the 

f G 1 t glory. 

Tl p p 1 d ff b ween the Grecian and ihe English 

yh d 1 h f is not so large, the muzzle is not 

p d d h 1 b not so finely framed, 

H SH GREYHOUND 

a m 11 d h 1 d r with only a few hairs on his tail. 

I d n h fi Id and bred only as a spoiled pet, yet 

I 1 p 1 d f n dotes are related of hja inviolable 

hm 1 Oieofthem belonged to a Turkish 

' 1 wh d y d by the bowstring. He would not for- 

k h p b 1 d 1 iself down by the body of his mur- 

[ d dp Ij ipired. 



b ful n 1 H ^ more delicately framed than the 

E gl h b d h also more pendulous, and feathered 

aim m h t f King Charles's spaniel. Notwith- 

d g h h pp t slenderness and delicacy, he yields 

g d ly in strength, to the British dog. 

Tl f w k 1 wl ich he ia found in which he is not 

In h y 1 not only used for hunting the hare, 

b h 1 P 1 Id , and even the boar. The antelope 

p d h h g jb id; therefore the hawk is given to 
h n lly 11 1 pe ia no sooner started than the hawk 

ff 1 fl g b fore the bead of the deer, and sorae- 

d h I his head, disconcerts him, and ena- 

bl h yh nd p d ly to overtake and master him. The 

h b w wl h he Persians chiefly delight, and for 

«h h h yh d mostly valued, is that of the ^Aoo- 

kl w Id ss T! imal inhabiis the mountainous dis- 

tricts of Persia. He is swift, ferocious, and of great endurance, 
which, together with the nature of the ground, renders this sport 
exceedingly dangerous. The hunter scarcely gives the animal a 
fair chance, for relays of greyhounds are placed at various dis- 
tances in the surrounding country ; so that, when those by which 
the animal is first started are tired, there are others t 
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ihe chase. Such, however 11 the speud and endurance ot ihe 
ghoo-khaii, (hat il is seldom fairli run d wn bj the grejhounds, 
iis death being usually achieved by the rifie if aome horseman 
The Persians evince great skill and courage in thn dingerous 



sporl, galloping at full speed, rifle 


n hand up and dovm the most 


precipitous hills, and across ravin 




might well daunt the boldest rider 




The Persian greyhound, came 1 


to Hmdoostan is not always 


to be depended upon ; but, it js s 


lid IS ipt to c nsole itseU by 


hunting its own master, or anj ok 


e else when the game proves 


loo fleet or escapes into the cover 




THE ITALIAN 


RETHOUND 



possesses all the symmetry of the English or Persian one, on a 
small scale. So far as beauty can recommend.it, and, generally 
speaking, good nature, it is deservedly a favourite in the drawing- 
room; but, like the large greyhound, it is inferior in intelligence. 
It has no strong individual attachment, but changes it with sin- 
gular facility. It is not, however, seen to advantage in its petted 
and degraded state, but has occasionally proved a not unsuccess- 
ful courser of the rabbit and the hare, and exhibited no small 
share of speed and perseverance. In a country, however, the 
greater part of which is infested with wolves, it cannot be of much 
service, but evposed to unnecessary danger. It is bred along the 
coasts of Italy principally for the purpose of sale to foreigners. 

In order to acquire more perfect beauty of form, and more 
activity also, the English greyhound has received one cross from 
the Italian, and with decided advantage. The speed and the 
beauty have been evidently increased, and the courage and stout- 
ue^'s hate not been diminished. 

It has been said that Frederick the Great of Prussia was very 
fond ol a small Ildian greyhound, and used to carry il about with 
him under his cloak. During the seven years' war, he was pur- 
sued by a parly of Austrian dragoons, and compelled to take shel- 
ter, with his favourite, under the dry arch of a bridge. Had the 
littie nnimal, that was naturally ill-tempered and noisy, once 
birked, the monarch would have been taken prisoner, and the 
file of the campaign and of Prussia decided; but it lay perfectly 
still, and clung close to its master, as if conscious of their mutual 
d nger W hen it died, it v/as buried in the gardens of the palace 
at Berlin, and a suitable inscription placed over its grave. 

" New Spofls. Mag. liLi. 194. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE VARIETIES OF THE DOO. 

SECOND DIVISION. 

The head moderately elongated, the parietals not approaching 
front their insertion, but rather diverging, so as to enlarge the 
cerebral cavities and the frontal sinuses ; consequently giving to 
these dogs greater power of scent and intelligence. They consti- 
tute the most pleasing and valuable division of the Dog. 

The Spaniel is evidently tlie parent of the Newfoundland dog 
and the setter ; while the retriever, the poodle, the Bernardine, 
the Esquimaux, the Siberian, and the Greenland dogs, the shep- 
herd and drover's dog, and every variety distinguished for intelli- 
gence and fidelity, have more or less of his blood in them. 



la probably of Spanish origin, and thence his name. TIte ears 
ire large and pendent, ihe tail elevated, the fur of a different 
ength in different parts of the body, but longest about the ears, 
inder the neck, behind the thighs and on the tad, varying in 
joloiir, but most commonly white with brown or black patches. 

There are many varieties of the spaniel. The smallest of the 
'and spaniels is 



It is chiefly used in flushing woodcocks and pheasants in th 
ets and copses into which the setter, and even the springer, 
scarcely enter. 

" But, if the shady woods my cares employ, 
In quest of feathered game mj spaniels beat, 
Puzzling th g M tl 

Push ibrlh g as 

The cocker is here y u u gh h 

exceedingly impatient H p wh mp d b 

as soon as be comes up h g d n 

bird before the sports n n h h b h h 

ciently broken in not u h g n h 

exceedingly valuable. T n b p t 

than this little creatu u a y d b 

direction, with his tail nd m h \ 

expressing his delight by the quiiering of every limb, and tlie 
eager whimpering which the best breaking cannot always subi 
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VARIETIES OP THE DOG. 77 

Presently the bird springs, and then he shrieks out his ecstasy, 
startling even the sportsman with his sharp, shril!, and strangelj' 
expressive bark. 

The most serious objection to the use of the cocker is the diffi- 
culty of teaching him to distinguish his game, and Confine him- 
self within bounds; for he will too often flush everything that 
comes within his reach. It is often the practice to attach hells to 
his collar, that the sportsman may know where he is; but there is 
an inconvenience connected with this, that the noise of the bells 
will often disturb and spring the game before the dog comes fairly 

Patience and perseverance, with a due mixture of kindness and 
correction, mil, however, accomplish a great deal in the tuition 
of the weli-lired spaniel He mav it first hunt about after every 
bird that presents itseli, or chase the interdicted game; but, if he 
is immediately called in and rated, or perhaps corrected, but not 
too severely, he will learn his proper lesson, and will recognise 
the game, to which alone his attention must be directed. The 
grand secret in breaking in these dogs is mildness, mingled with 
perseverance, the lessons being enforced, and practically illustrated 
by the example of an old and steady dog 

These spaniels will sometimes lie with almost every other spe- 
cies of dog in intelligence, and will not yield to one of them in 
fidelity. A gentleman in Sussex had an old cocker, that was hia 
constant companion, both in the house and the field. If the morn- 
ing was rainy, the dog was perfectly quiet, if it was fine, he be- 
came restless, and, at the usual time for hf? master to go out, he 
would take him by the flap of his coat, and gently pull at it. If 
the door wa.^ opened, he ran immediately to the keeper's lodge, 
which was at a considerable distance from the house. This was 
a signal for the other dogs to be brought up, and then he trotted 
back to announce their approach 

[This beautiful and interesting dog, so called from his peculiar 
suitableness for woodcock shooting, is but little known among ua 
except as a boudoir companion for our ladies He is, neverthe- 
less, extensively used in England bj sportsmen for finding and 
flushing this bird, as also the pheasant; and no doubt, if intro- 
duced into our country, would prove equally, if not more service- 
able, in pulling up game concealed in the thickets and marshy 
hollows of our uncleared grounds. Having extremely fine scent- 
ing powers, they are also employed in greyhound coursing, to give 
warning of flie proximity of a hare, which they seldom fail to 
accomplish. 

This active little animal hunts with great spirit, and soon be- 
comes attached to the sport ; in fiict the only difficulty to be over- 
come in breaking him, is the effort it requires lo make him sup- 
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press his natural ardour and withhold his exclamations of delight 
till the bird is actually on the wing. The tutelage of the cocker 
intended for the field should commence as early as posaihie, and 
is not, as miiny suppose, attended wiib great difficulty. His first 
lessons should be confined to ihe art of bringing and carrying, 
which he soon, in common with all the other members of the 
spaniel tribe, learns. The next thing to be inculcated is implicit 
obedience to our wishes ; then, at the age of four months or so, he 
may be carried to the field, where his natural fondness for hunting 
will soon be developed by his chasing every bird within his reach. 
When this impulse is fully exhibited, and the dog expresses grati- 
fication in the amusemeni, he should be then instructed to give 
chase, or not, at his master's pleasure. When this desirable end 
has been accoraplished, he may be introduced to the particular 
kinds of game which it is proposed to hunt him on, and by slow 
deg ees e ch h n o confine hia attentions to those varieties alone. 
It s bsoIuEely ne essary that the dog be forced to hunt as near 
to I e spo sn an as possible, otherwise the game will be flushed 
at su h a d nee that it will be impossible to get at it. The 
Cocke pa el much smaller than the springer; his ears are 
lon^ pendul us and silky ; his body round and compact ; his legs 
sho d uiled h a coat variable ; his nose black ; tail bushy and 
fea he ed and when hunting, is kept in constant motion. 

So ne are black and white, others liver colour and yellow : the 
la e eye have most usually seen in ibis country, and some 

of he I a e been represented to us as well-broken and service- 
able d -'^ — L 1 



so called from the fondness of Chirles II tor it — who usually had 
some ft them followmg him wherever he went — belong* likewise 
to the cockers lis form ind *,haracter are well preiieried in one 
oi the paintings of the unl rlunate pirent of that monarch and his 
famil} The ears deeply fringed and sweeping the ground the 
rounder form ot the forehead the larger and moiater eye the 
longer and silken coat ind the clearness of the tan and white 
and black colour ufficieitiy distin'm^h ihis variety His beauty 
and diminutive s zi, 1 cue consigned him to the drawing room or 
parlour 

Chirtes the F tit had a breed of spaniels serj small with the 
hair black and curly The spanie! of the second Charles was of 
the black and tan breed 

The King Charles s breed < f the pre ent day ii miter allv altered 
for the wor-ie The muzzle is almwt a« ih rt aid the lorehead 
as ugly and prominent, as the veriest bull-do^. The eye is in- 
creased to double its former size, and has an expression of stupid- 
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itywithwh h h h f h d Ij | 

Still there h j d I Ik) d h b 

colour of tl 1 d 1 h 1 d ! d pi 

twenty, thi y d fif y g 

[This brdfdg 1 dl hjl 

late Duke N f Ik I 1 j Id 

this noblei p b 1 h I p 

certain pe 1 pi ^ i did 

following i f M Bl h I i D 1 f 

" On one o h mp y H R. j 1 

ness to her h almoa k 1 f f 

behind her i d g 

had just redfmO yh 

to show mil d d p f h y 

which was K Ch 1 b d h by h D k 

of Norfolk. ' But,' she observed, ' would you believe he could be 
so ungallant as to write word that he must have a positive promise 
not from myself, but from the Dolie of York, that I should 
not breed from it in the direct line?'" Notwithstanding these 
selfish restrictions on the part of this noble patron of the spaniel, 
this breed of dog has become quite common in England, and not 
a few have found their way to this country.— L.] 



tobnfe d 1 nd hWMfh 

F hh blkdnyp 

cu d wh 1 « 1 d by h 1 Dul f N Ik and 

th II d h N f Ik Sp n I I 1 g I h n n 

apg.d h,d Iffmsa strong mdi 

vidual attachment, and is unhappy and pines away when separated 
from its master. It is more ill-tempered than the common springer, 
and, if not well broken in, is often exceedingly obstinate. 

[Mr. Skinner informs ua that this breed, in its greatest purity, 
may be found in the Carrollton family, as also in ' 
of Mr. Keyworth of Washington city. — L.] 



the cross of the terrier being nearly or quite got rid of, is often a 
beiiatiful animal, and is much valued, although it is frequently 
considered a somewhat stupid animal. The cocker and the 
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a breed cultivated by one of the Dukes of Marlborough, belongs 
to this division. From its beauty, and occasional gaiety, it is 
oftener an inhabitant of the drawing-room than the field; but it 
occasionally breaks out, and shows what nature designed it for. 
Some of these carpeted pets acquit themselves nobly in the covert. 
There they ought oftener to be for they have not much individu- 
ality of attachment to recommend them and 1 ke oti er "ip led 
animals, both quadruped and b ped m sbeha e The breed 1 as 
degenerated of late, and is nol always to be had pure e e n the 
neighbourhood of Blenheim. Th a span el naj be d st ngj si ed 
by the length and silkiness of the coat tl e deep fr nge about the 
ear, the arch and deep-feather g of tl e ta 1 the f 11 a d mo st 
eye, and the blackness of the palate 



Of this breed there are tivo varieties, a larger and smaller, both 
useful according to the degree of range or the work required ; the 
smaller, however, being ordinarily preferable. Whatever be his 
general size, strength and compactness of form are requisite. Ilia 
head is long, his face smooth, and his limbs, more developed than 
those of the springer, should be muscular, his carcase round, and 
his hair long and closely curled. Good breaking is more neces- 
sary here than even with the land-spaniel, and, fortunately, it is 
more easily accomplished ; for, the water-spaniel, although a stouter, 
is a more docile animal than the land one. 

Docility and affection are stamped on his countenance, and he 
rivals every other breed in his attachment to his master. Hiswork 
is double ; first to find, when ordered so to do, and to back behind 
the sportsman when the game will be more advantageously trodden 
up. In both he must be taught to be perfectly obedient to the 
voice, that he may be kept within range, and not unnecessarily 
disturb the birds. A more important part of his duty, however, 
is to find and bring the game that has dropped. To teach iiim to 
find is easy enough, for a young water-spaniel will as readily take 
to th w p ■ p ppy 11 1 b to bring his game 

with g a d ffi 1 1 d he most difficult of 

all kh pdhp fh wounded game while 

the I Id 

Tl p 1 was g llyf m "^^p but the pure breed 

d h p d g p b biy descended from the 



is 



llv from each other, 
k being all that his 
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Tiasler can desire, is, when unemployed, comparatively a slow and 
inaclive dog; but under this sobriety of demeanor is concealed a 
strength and fidelity of attachment to which the more lively land- 
spaniel cannot always lay just claim. The writer of this work 
once saved a young water-spaniel from the persecution of a crowd 
of people who had driven it inlo a passage, and were pelting it 
with stones. The animal had the character of being, contrary to 
what his species usually are, exceedingly savage ; and he suffered 
himself to be taken up by me and carried from his foes with a kind 
of sullenness; but when, being out of the reach of danger, he 
was put down, he gazed on his deliverer, and then crouched at his 
feet. 

From that moment he attached himself to his new master with 
an intensity of affection scarcely conceivable — never expressed by 
any boisterous caresses, but by endeavouring to be in some man- 
ner in contact with him; resting his head upon his foot; lying 
upon some portion of his apparel, his eye intently fised upon him; 
endeavouring to understand every expression of his countenance. 
He would follow one gentleman, and one only, to the river-side, 
and behave gallantly and nobly there ; but the moment he was 
dismissed he would scamper home, gaze upon his master, and lay 
himself down at his feet. In one of these excursions he was shot. 
He crawled home, reached his master's feet, and expired in the 
act of licking his hand. 

Perhaps the author may be permitted to relate one story more 
of the water-spaniel : he pledges himself for its perfect truth. The 
owner of the dog is telling this tale. " I was once on the sea- 
coasi, when a small, badly-formed, and leaky fishing-boat was cast 
on shore, on a fearful reef of rocks. Three men and a boy of ten 
years old constituted the crew. The men swam on shore, but 
they were so bruised against the rocks, that they could not render 
any assistance to the poor boy, and no person could be found to 
venture out in any way. I heard the noise and went to the spot 
with my dog. I spoke to him, and in he went, more like a seal 
than a dog, and after several fruitless attempts to mount the wreck ■ 
be succeeded, and laid hold of the boy, who clung to the ropes, 
screaming in the most fearful way at being thus dragged into the 
water. The waves dashed frightfully on the rocks. In the anxiety 
and responsibility of the moment I thought that the dog had 
missed him, and I stripped off my clothes, resolved to render 
what assistance I could. I was just in the act of springing from 
the shore, having selected the moment when the receding waves 
gave me the best chance of rendering any assistance, when I saw 
old ' Bagsman,' for that was the name of my dog, with the strug- 
gling boy in his mouth, and the head uppermost. I rushed to the 
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place where he must land, and the waves bore the boy and me 
dog into my arms, 

" Some time after that I was shooting wild-fowl. I and my dog 
had been working hard, and I left him behind me while I went to 
a neighbouring town to purchase gunpowder. A man, in a 
drunken frolic, had pushed off in a boat with a girl in it; the tide 
going out carried the boat quickly away, and the man becoming 
frightened, and unable to swim, jumped overboard. Bagaman, 
who was on the spot, hearing the splash, jumped in, swam out to 
the man, caught hold of him,, and brought him twenty yards to- 
wards the shore, when the drunken fellow clasped the dog light 
round the body, and they both went down together. The girl 
was saved by a boat going to her assistance. The body of the 
man was recovered about an hour afterwards, with that of the dog 
clasped tight in his arms, thus dragging him to the bottom. ' Poor 
Bagsman ! thy worth deserves to be thus chronicled.' " 



The particular cross from which this dog descended is unknown, 
but the variety produced has been carefully preserved. It is, pro- 
bably, of continental origin, and is known by its thick curly hair 
concealing almost every part of the face, and giving it the appear- 
ance of a short, thick, unintelligent head. When, however, that 
hair is removed, there is still the large head ; but there is also the 
cerebral cavity more capacious than in any other dog, and the 
frontal sinuses fully developed, and exhibiting every indication of 
the intellectual class to which it belongs. 

It was originally a water-dog, as its long and curly hair, and its 
propensities in its domesticated state, prove ; hut, from its peculiar 
sagacity, it is capable of being trained to almost any useful pur- 
pose, and its strong individuid attachment renders it more the 
companion of man than a mere sporting dog ■ indeed its fjualities 
g d gn d b w 



d d 



ort , a d t e q d g ty pa ) g h de 

monstrations of f d h p 

This dog, how p very peculiar kind of intelligence. 

It will almost p f m h ion offices of a servant : h will 

ring the bell and open the door. Mr. Wilkie, of Ladythom in 
Northumberland, had a poodle which he had instructed to go 
through all the apparent agonies of dying. He would faU on one 
side, stretch himself out, and move his hind legs as if he were in 
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great pain; he would next simulate the convulsive throbs of de- 
parting life, and then stretch out his limbs and thus seem as if he 
had expired. In this situation ho would remain motionless, until 
he had his master's command to rise. . 

The portrait of Sanoho, a poodle, that was with diftjoulty forced 
from the grave of hia master, after the battle of Salamanca, is 
familiar to many of our readers. Enticed from his post he coiald 
not be, nor was he at length taken away until weakened by grief 
and starvation. He by degrees attached himself to his new master, 
the Marquis of Worcester, but not with the natural ardour of a 
poodle He was attentive to ecery command, and could perform 
m y 1 1 dm stic offices. Sometimes he would exhibit con- 
d bl b J y of spirit ; but there oftener seemed to be about 
h m h 11 on of older and closer friendship. 

A h poodle occupies an interesting place in the history of 

IP 1 ar. He too belonged to a French officer, who 

k il d 1 battle of Castella. The French were compelled 

b f they oouid bury their dead, and the soldiers 

w ! d y vith them this regimental favourite; but he would 

n b r d f m the corpse of his master. Some soldiers after- 

w d the field of battle, one of them discovered tlie 

f h L ion of Honour on the breast of the fallen officer, 

d p d ake it away, when the dog flew savagely at him, 

nd w 1 1 n quit his hold, until the bayonet of another soldier 

1 dl mlf 1 

A n y urgeon, who, before any other animal than the 

h w k owledged to be the legitimate object of medical 

d d n d dain to attend to the diseases of the dog, used to 
y h h were two breeds which he never wished to see in 
h fi y amely, the poodle and the Norfolk spaniel ; for, 
1 1 gh Iways difficult to manage, he could never attach 

h n h m but they annoyed him by their pitiful and imploring 
g d n h day, and their mournful howling at night. 

C I as determined that the natural coat of this animal shall 

b k f m hiro. It may be a relief to the poodle for a part of 
h b ripped off in hot weather, and the curly hair which 

1 f h best, contrasted with his smooth and well-rounded 
1 nd q rs, may make it Joolc pretty enough ; but it should 

b -nb d that he was not designed by nature to be thus ex- 

po d h Id of winter, and that there are no dogs so liable to 
1 d that rheumatism degenerating into palsy, as the 

w II m d p ndle. 

THE BAtlBET 

11 p He, the production of some unknown and disadvan- 
itb the true poodle. It has all the sagacity of the 
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poodle, and will perfotra even more than his tricks. It is always 
in action ; always fidgety ; generally incapable of much affection, 
but inheriting much self-love and occasional ill temper ; unmanage- 
able by any one but its owner; eaten up with red mange; and 
frequently a nuisance to its master and a torment to every one else. 

We must not, however, do it injustice ; it is very intelligent, 
and truly attached to its owner. 

The barbet possesses more sagacity than most other dogs, but 
it is sagacity of a particular kind, and frequently connected with 
various amusing Iricks. Mr. Jesse, in his Gleanings in Natural 
History, gives a singular illustration of this. A firiend of his had 
a barbet that was not always under proper command. In order to 
keep him in better order, he purchased a small whip, with which 
he corrected him once or twice during a walk. On bis return the 
whip was put on a table in the hall, but on the next morning it 
was missing. It was soon afterwards found concealed in an out- 
building, and again made use of in correcting the dog. Once 
more it would have been lost, but, on watching the dog, who was 
suspected of having stolen it, he was seen to take it from the hall 
table in order to hide it once more. 



can be traced back to an early period. Strabo says that "there is 

a town in Sicily called Melita, whence are exported many beauii- 

udg dC W^Th hpe liar favourites 

hwmnbun (i> ^S) h count made of 

h m harnb h on ferrets or 

wse h nmndn nir unstable in 

h Th d n M n other islands 

h M d nd m e character of 

b d ff it is added,— 

d — ill-tempered to 



e very feet, are 
er parts of the 



as it is improperly called, is a native of hot climates. The sup- 
position of Buffon is not an improbable one, that, being taken 
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from Bome temperate (.ountry to one considerable hotter, the Eu- 
ropean dog probably acquired lome outaneoua disease. This is 
no uncommon occurrence in Guinea, the East Indies, and South 
America. Some of these animals afterwards found their way into 
Europe, and, from their singularity, care was taken to multiply 
the breed. Aldrovandus stites that the first two of them made 
their appearance in Europe in his time, but the breed was not 
continued, on account, as it waa aupposed, of the climate being 
too cold for them. 

Tiie few that are occasionally seen in England bear about them 
every mark of a degenerated race. They have no activity, and 
they show little intelligence or affection. One singular circum- 
stance appertains to all that the author of thia work has had the 
opportunity of seeing, — their teeth become very early diseased, 
and drop from the gums. That eminent zoologist, Mr. Yarrell, 
examining, with the author of this work, one that had died, cer- 
tainly not more than five years old, found that it had neither in- 
cisors nor canine teeth, and that the molars were reduced to one 
1 aide, the large tubercular tooth being the only o 



was remaining 


r. At the scientific meeting of the Zoological So- 


ciety, the samt 


i gentleman staled, that he had examined ihe mouths 


of two individ 


iiials of the same variety, then alive at the gardens. 


■nb h fwh- 


h h he remarkably deficient. In neither 


f h n 


h J f 1 molars, and the incisors in both were 


dfi 


b B he age of four years the tongue is 


u illyd 


"g'y 1 g g f om the mouths of these animals. 
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p 1 he Alps, and to the district between 


Sw 1 d 


d S y Ihe passes over these mountains are 


d glyd 
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k ! ther, while the path is glazed with 
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I m ny places the path is overhung with 
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f f n n w which occasionally loosen and fall. 


wh h d 


df ! p uliar to these regions suddenly come 


n nd f 


n u m un hie barrier, or sweep away or bury 


h f Q 


li Shonld he escape these dangers, the 


p 1 n b 


com kl s, and he wanders amid the dreary 


1 d 


1 gh k s him; and then, when he pauses 


ft n f a 


n y w ih regard to the path he should pur- 


h 1 b 


p d iy b numbed Fatal slumbers, which he 


h k 


ff 1 p him md he crouches under some 


Id d 1 


p k more The snow drifts on. It is 


almoB 


u lly f 11 nd he is soon concealed from aii hu- 
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On the top of Mount St. Bernard, and near one of (he most 
dangerous of these passes, is a convent, in which is preserved a 
breed of large dogs trained to search for the benighted and frozen 
wanderer. Every night, and particularly when the wind blows 
tempestuously, some of these dogs are sent out. They traverse 
every path about the mountains, and their scent is so exquisite 
that they can discover the traveller, although he may lie many 
feet deep \a the snow. Having found him, they set to work and 
endeavour to scrape away the snow, uttering a deep bark that re- 
verberates from rock to rock, and tells those who are watching in 
the convent that some poor wretch is in peril. Generally, a iitt!e 
flask of spirits is tied round the neck of the animal, by drinking 
which the benighted traveller may recruit his strength, until more 
effectual rescue arrive. The monks hasten in the direction of the 
sound, and often succeed in rekindling the vital spark before it is 
quite extinguished. Very many travellers have been thus rescued 
from death by these benevolent men and their intelligent and inte- 
resting quadruped servants. 

One of these Bernardine dogs, named Barry, had a meda! tied 
round his neck as a badge of honourable distinction, for he had 
saved the lives of forty persons. He at length died nobly in his 
vocation. A Piedmontese courier arrived at St. Bernard on a 
very stormy day, labouring to make his way to the little village 
of St. Pierre, in the valley beneath the mountain, where his wife 
and children lived. It was in vain that the monks attempted to 
check his resolution to reach his family, They at last gave him 
two guides, each of whom was accompanied by a dog, one of 
which was the remarkable creature whose services had been so 
valuable. Descending from the convent, they were overwhelmed 
by two avalanches or heaps of falling snow, and the same destruc- 
tion awaited the family of the poor courier, who were travelling 
up the mountain in the hope of obtaining some news of the hus- 
band and father. 

A beautiful engraving has been made of this noble dog. It 
represents him as saving a child which he had found in the Glacier 
of Balsore, and cherished, and warmed, and induced to climb 
upon his shoulders, and thus preserved from, otherwise, certain 
destruction. 



The Newfoundland is a spaniel of large size. He is a native 
of the island of which he bears the name ; but his history is dis- 
graceful to the ownersof so valuable an animal. The employment 
of the lower classes of the inhabitants of St. John, in Newfound- 
land, is divided between the cutting of wood, and the drawing of 
it and other merchandise in the winter, and fishing in 
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he may be safely taken among poiotera to the field, with whose 
province he will not interfere, but will be overjoyed to be allowed 
to look up the wounded game, which he will do with a persever- 
ance that no speed and no distance can slacken, nor any hedge- 
row baulk. In cover he is very useful ; some, indeed, shoot wood- 
cocks to a Newfoundland, and he never shines more than when he 
is returning with a woodcock, pheasant, or hare, in his mouth, 

• Historical and Descriptive Sketches of Brilisli America, by J. Mocgrcgor 
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which he yields up, or even puts into your hand unmutilated." 
Notwithstanding the high commendations of these gentlemen, 
we cannot look upon the Newfoundland in any other light thin 
that of a dog, whose powers of sagacity are destined for display in 
4 t 

In tending with this element, either in the preservation of 
hum 1 fe, or in search of wounded fowl, he lias no equal, and 
[un might be filled with accounts of his various daring achieve- 
ments n this particular branch, not only in England, but on the 
f our own country. Mr. Blain mentions two varieties of 
h d gs as being common in England, the Labrador and St. 
J h The former is very large, .rough-haired, and carries his 
t 1 y high; the latter is smaller, more docile, and sagacious in 
th le, and withal much more manageable. We were not 

aw f these varieties, and more particularly as regards the dif- 

ference in docility and sagacity, but are convinced, from subse- 
quent observations, thai such is the case even in our own country, 
for we have often noticed a great dissimilarity in the size and 
appearance of these dogs and attributed it to the effects of the 
climate and cross breeding with inferior animals. We are indebted 
to Mr. Skinner for bringing before the public a faithful and minute 
account of two of these animals imported into this country by Mr. 
Law, of Baltimore, and may be pardoned for giving again publi- 
city to this gentleman's letter in relation to these two sagacious 
brutes. 

Baltimore, Maryland, 

JanuaTt/ 1th, 1845. 
" Ms Dear Sir :— In the fall of JS07 T was on board of the ship 
Canton, belonging to my uncle, the late Hugh Thompson, of Bal- 
timore, when we fell in, at sea, near the termination of a very 
heavy equinoctial gale, with an English brig in a sinking condition, 
and took off the crew. The brig was loaded with codfish, and 
was bound to Poole, in England from Newfoundland I b ard d 
her, in command of a boat 1 th C t wl h w t t 

take off the English crew, thbg bth gbnil 

swept away, and her crew i tift t Ifd 

board of her two Newfoundl d p p 1 d f maj h h I 
saved, and, subsequently, on u 1 d g th E g! h t N 

folk, our own destination b g B It I p ) d th tw 

pups of the English captain for a guinea apiece. Being bound 
again to sea, I gave the dog-pup, which was called Sailor, lo Mr. 
John Mercer, of West River; and the slut-pup, which was called 
Canton, to Doctor James Stewart, of Sparrow's Point. The his- 
tory which the English captain gave me of these pups was, that 
the owner of his brig was extensively engaged in the Newfound- 
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land trade, and had directed his correspondent to select and send 
himapairof pups of the most approved Newfoundland breed, bntof 
different families, and that the pair I purchased of him were selected 
under this order The do<r was of a dingy red colour and the 
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comprehension of any dog, consists the almost incredible art ol 
toling the canvass-back. 

With a dog of this characler, the shooting party, consisting of 
several persons all prepared with heavy double-barrelled duck-gun^ 
esconce themselves at break of day behind some one of the nu 
merous blinds temporarily erected along the shore contiguous to 
tbe feeding-grounds of these ducks. Everything being arranged, 
and the morning mists cleared otT, the ducks will be seen securely 
feeding on the shallows not less than several hundreds of yards 
from the shore. The dog is now put in motion by throwing stones 
from one side of the blind to the other. This will soon be per- 
dbybdkb Id by mdg f 

osydflg fhl Idd 

dglphm Ihdighh d 



q d h d ly h 1 h 

flbfhin dd ddh ig yd 

dy h w h 1 h bl d 

The discovery of this mode of decoying ducXs was quite an 
accident, being attributed to a circumstance noticed by a sports- 
man, who, concealed behind a blind patiently awaiting the near 
approach of the canvass-back, observed that they suddenly lifted 
up their heads and moved towards the shore. Wondering at this 
singular and unusual procedure on the part of this wray bird, he 
naturally looked round to discover the cause, and observed a young 
fox sporting upon the river bank, and the ducks, all eagerness to 
gaze upon him, were steering their course directly for the shore. 

These ducks will not only be decoyed by the dog, but will often 
come in by waving a fancy coloured handkerchief attached to the 
ramrod. We have seen a dog fail to attract their attention till 
bound around the loins with a white handkerchief, and then suc- 
ceed perfectly well. The toling season coniinues about three 
weeks from the first appearance of the ducks, often a much shorter 
time, as these birds become more cautious, and are no longer de- 
ceived in this way. 

The canvass-back toles better than any other duck ; in fact, it is 
asserted by many sportsmen, that this particular variety alone can 
be decoyed in this mode. There are always numbers of other 
ducks feeding with the canvass-back, particularly the red-heads 
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and black-necks, who partake of the top of the grass that the can- 
vass-back discards after eating off the root, which is a kind of 
celery. These ducks, though they come in with the canvass-back 
when toled, do not seem to take any notice whatever of the dog, 
but continue to swim along, carelessly feeding, as if entrusting 
ihemselves entirely to the guidance of the other ducks. 

As far as we have been able to judge, we are inclined to this 
opinion also, and do not recollect ever having succeeded in toliug 
any other species of duck, unaccompanied by the canvass-back, 
although we have made the effort many times. These ducks are 
a very singular bird, and although very cunning under ordinary 
circumstances seem perfectly bewildered upon this subject as we 
were one ol p y 1 } h u Uy d d a 

decoying tl b h f du k h es a he 

course ofh "i'yg hfi Ig b w 
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himself in a cutiage on the contrary side of the dyke, surrounded 
by peasants, who had been using the means for the recovery of 
drowned persons. The account given by one of them was, that, 
returning home from his labour, he observed at a considerable dis- 
tance a large dog in the water, swimming and dragging, and some- 
times pushing along something that he seemed to have great diffi- 
culty in supporting, but which he at length succeeded in getting 
into a small creek on the opposite aide. When the animal had 
pulled what he had hitherto supported as far out of the ivater as 
he was able, the peasant discovered that it was the body of a man, 
whose face and bauds the dog was industriously licking. The 
peasant hastened to a bridge across the dyke, and, having obtained 
assistance, the body was conveyed to a neighbouring house, where 
proper means soon restored the drowned man to life. Two very 
considerable bruises, with the marks of teeth, appeared, one on 
jiis shoulder and the other on his poll ; hence it was presumed that 
the faithful beast had flrst seized his master by the shoulder, and 
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swam with him in this manner for wme time, but that his sagacity 
had prompted him In quit this hold, and to shift it to the nape of 
the neck, by which he hid been enabled to support the held out 
of water ; and iti this way he had cuniejed him nearly a quarter 
of a mile before he had brought him to the creek, nhere the 
banks were low and accessible 

Dr. Beattie relates an instance of a gentleman attempting to 
cross the river Dee, then frozen Oier, neir Aberdeen The ice 
gave way about the middle of the river bul, having a gun in his 
hand, he supported himself by placing it across the opening His 
dog then ran to a neighbouring village, where, with the most sig- 
nificant gesture^, he pulled a man by the coat, and prevailed on 
him to follow hira They arrived at the spot just in time to saie 
the drowning man's hie 

Of the noble disposition of the Newfoundland dog, Dr Abpl, 
in one of his lectures on Phrenology, relates a singular m^tance 
" When this dog left his master's house, he was often assailed by 
a number of little noisy dogs in the street. He usually passed 
them with apparent unconcern, as if they were beneath his notice; 
but one little cur was particularly troublesome, and at length car- 
ried his impudence so far as to bite the Newfoundland dog in the 
leg. This was a degree of wanton insult beyond what he could 
patiently endure; and he instantly turned round, ran after the 
offender, and seized him by the skin of the back. In this way 
he carried him in his mouth to the quay, and, holding him some 
time over the water, at length dropped him into it. He did not, 
however, seem to design that the culprit should be punished capi- 
tally. He waited a little while, until the poor animal, who was 
tinused to that element, was not only well ducked, but nearly 
sinking, and then plunged in, and brought him safe to land." 

"It would be difficult," says Dr. Hancock, in his Essay on In- 
stinct, " to conceive any punishment more aptly contrived, or more 
completely in character. Indeed, if it were fully analyzed, an 
ample commentary might be wrilten in order to show what a 
Tariety of comparisons and motives and generous feelings entered 
into the composition of this act." 

No one ever drew more legitimate consequences from certain 
existing premises. 

One other story should not be omitted of this noble breed of 
water-dogs. A vessel was driven on the beach of Lydd, in Kent. 
The surf was rolling furiously Eight poor fellows were crying 
for help, but not abocoldb fF hai>3 A 

length a gentleman came 1 b h p d by h New 

foundland dog :hed dh fh mlole 

vessel, and put a shor k 1 hlh llgnd 

courageous fellow at o u d Md h n p no 
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the sea, and fought his way through the waves. He could not, 
however, get close enough to the vessel to deliver that with which 
he was charged ; but the crew understood what was meant, and 
they made fast a rope to another piece of wood, and threw it to- 
wards him. The noble beast dropped his own piece of wood and 
i in mediately seized that which had been cast to him, and then. 
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rider the waves, — he dragged it 

iurge and delivered it to his master, A line of com- 

ias thus formed, and every man on board was rescued, 

however, a more remarkable fact recorded in the 

zine " During a heavy gale a ship had struck on a 
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d way through that terrible sea, 
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h N d d dogs have been brought to 

Europe and have been used as retrievers. They are principally 
valuable for the fearless manner in which they will penetrate the 
thickest cover. They are comparatively smal!, but muscular, 
strong, and generally black. A larger variety has been bred, and 
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[Notwithstanding the many excellent qualities st 
in this noble breed of dog, he is said to possess 
generous trait of character, " a peculiar antipathy t 
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until their prey is wjthm reach of the driver, or they are enabled 
to assist in destroying their foe. Captain Parry, in his Journal 
of a Second Voyage for the Discovery of a North-West Passage, 
gives an amusing account of these expeditions. "A number of 
dogs, varying from six to twelve, fire attached to each sledge by 
means of a single trace, but with no reins. An old and tried dog 
is placed as the leader, who, in their simple journeys, and when 
the chase is the object, steadily obeys the voice of the driver sit- 
ting in front of the sledge, with a whip long enough to reach the 
leader. This whip, however, is used as seldom as possible; for 
these dogs, although tractable, are ferocious, and will endure little 
correction. When the whip is applied with severity on one, he 
falls upon and worries his neighbour, and he, in his turn, attacks 
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a third, and there is a scene of universal confusion, or tlie dogs 
double from side to side to avoid the whip, and the traces become 
entangled, and the safely of the sledge endangered. The carriage 
must then be stopped, each dog put into his proper place, and the 
traces re-adjusied. This frequently happens several limes in the 
course of the day. The driver therefore depends principally on 
the docility of the leader, who, with admirable precision, quickens 
or slackens his pace, and stalls off or stops, or turns to the right 
or left, at the summons of his master. When they are journeying 
homeward, or travelling to some spot to which the leader has been 
accustomed to go, he ia generally suffered to pursue his own 
course ; for, although every trace of the road is lost in the drifting 
snow, he scents it out, and follows ii with undeviating accuracy. 
Even the leader, however, is not always under the control of his 
master. If the journey lies homeward, he will go his own pace, 
and that is usually at the top of his speed ; or, if any game starts, 
or he scents it at a distance, no command of his driver will restrain 
htm. Neither the dog nor his master is half civilized or subdued." 

Each of these dogs will draw a weight of 120 li>. over the snow, 
at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour. 

[It is extraordinary to consider the powers and wonderful speed 
of these animals, almost equalling that of many horses. 

Captain Lyon informs ns that three dogs drew a sledge weighing 
100 lbs. and himself, one mile in six minutes; his leader dog, 
which is generally more powerful than the others, drew 196 it>. 

four minutes and thirty seconds, with a heavy sledge full of men 
attached to them; ten dogs ran one mile in live minutes; nine 
dogs drew 1611 lb. the same distance in nine minutes. — Lyon's 
Journal, p. 243.— L.] 

In summer, many of these dogs are used as beasts of burden, 
and each carries from thirty to fifty pounds. They are then much 
better kept than in the winter ; for they have the remains of the 
whale and sea-calf, which their masters disdain to eat. The ma- 
jority, however, are sent adrift in the summer, and they live on 
the produce of ihe chase or of their constant thievery. The ex- 
actness with which, the summer being past, each returns to his 
master, is an admirable proof of sagacity, and frequently of 

In some parts of Siberia, on the borders of the Oby, there are 
established relays of dogs, like the post-horses in other countries. 
Four of these are attached to a very light vehicle; but, when 
much haste is required, or any very heavy goods are to be con- 
veyed, more than treble or quadruple that number are harnessed 
to the vehicle. M. de Lesscps' gives an almost incred" ' 



■Journal Historique du Voyage de M. de Lessepa. Paris, 1790. 9 vols. — tome I 
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scene of mutual destruction succeeded, on the following day, ihe 
sad appearance of those that surrounded the sledge, to which we 
had retreated for safety and for warmth. They were thin, and 
starved, and miserable; they could scarcely move; their plaintive 
and continual bowlings seemed to claim our succour ; but there 
was no possibility of relieving them in the slightest degree, escept 
that some of them crept to the opening in our carriage through 
which the smoke escapes; and the more they felt the warmth the 
closer they crept, and then, through mere feebleness, losing their 
equilibrium, they rolled into the fire before our eyes." 

These dogs are not so high as the common pointer, but much 
larger and stouter, although their thick biiir, three or four inches 
long in the winter, gives them an appearance of more stoutness 
than they possess. Under this hair is a coating of fine close soft 
wool, which begins to grow in the early part of winter, and drops 
off in the spring. Their muzzles are sharp and generally black, 
and their ears erect. 

The Greenland, and Siberian, and Kamtschatdale are varieties 
of the Esquimaux or Arctic dogs, but enlarged in form, and better 
subdued. The docility of some of these is equal to that of any 
European breed. 

A person of the name of Chabert, who was afterwards better 
known by the title of " Fire King," had a beautiful Siberian dog, 
who would draw him in a light carriage 20 miles a-day. He asked 
£200 for him, and sold him for a considerable portion of that sum ; 
for be was a most beautiful animal of his kind, and as docile as he 
was beautiful. Between the sale and the delivery, the dog fell and 
broke his leg. Chabert, to whom the price agreed on was of im- 
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mense consequence va ' desp r He took the dog at n'gl t to 

a veterinary sorgeoQ He lor lly trodu ed th to each tl er 

He talked to the do^ po ted to h a leg 1 nped around tl e room 

then requested the surgeon to apply some bandage" arou id tl e 

Igdh d Ik dad well He patted the dog 

h h d 1 II 1 ately at h m a d the surgeon 

d d h pi d to offer h m h s hand to 1 ck 

d h 1 Id p 1 ii he dog, and gently shaking hib 

1 d q d h d 1 1 e. The dog immediately laid 

h m 11 d d b d reduction of the fracture, and 

h b dag g f h 1 b 1 a motion, except once or twice 

1 k g 1 1 d f 1 p He was quite submissive, and 

1 d y f d y, until, at the expiration of a 

h h 1 b d N a trace of the fracture was to 

bd d dh[ h ho is now living, knew nothing 

b 

Th pi y f h E q m Ltx dogs is nearly the same as 

1 t N f dl d d t valuable they are to the tra- 
il h h fi d 1 y the wild and trackless regions 
f 1 I Th m h er, in which they are generally 
d !1 1 1 d e any strong or lasting attacli- 
ra D ^h p dflbur, they, like Iheir brethren in 
Newfoundland, are fed sparingly on putrid fish, and in summer 
they are turned loose to shift for themselves until the return of the 
severe season renders it necessary to their masters' interest that 
they should again be sought for, and once more reduced to their 
stafe of toil and slavery. 

They have been known for several successive days to travel 
more than 60 miles. They seldom mjss their road, although they 
may be driven over one untrodden snowy plain, where they are 
occasionally unable to reach any place of shelter. When, how- 
ever, night comes, they partake with their master of the scanty 
fare which the sledge will afford, and, crowding round, keep liim 
warm and defend him from danger. If any of them fall victims to 
the hardships to which they are exposed,- their master or their 
companions frequently feed on their remains, and their skins are 
converted into warm and comfortable dresses. 

THE LAM. AND DOG. 

Captain Clarke thus describes the Lapland dog: — "We had a 
valuable companion in a dog belonging to one of the boatmen. 
It was of the true Lapland breed, and in all respects similar to a 
wolf, excepting the tail, which was faushy and curled like those of 
the Pomeranian race. This dog, swimming after the boat, if his 
master merely waved his hand, would cross the lake as often as he 
pleased, carrying half his body and the whole of his head and tail 
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set off again in search of 

But we pass on to a h dm 1 bl p 

dog— 

The origin of the sh p d g I b 

dominant breed is that f I II d d I p 

though it is now found y I d ) 

sheep is cultivated, it is I I h d 

animal. When the pas w m p 

occupant, and every shphdhl m ppy 

the voice of the shephe d !ly ffi II 

guide them. He prec d 1 h fl I d 1 y f II 
whithersoever he wen I p f h 

availed himself of the y f h d d m I 

labour and fatigue, and h f I b h | 

defender of the flock. 

The sheep-dog posse h f h m f m d 

in every country. The ml h p h 
erect, and the animal is dp 1 ly b h 

thick and shaggy hair. H h lly d 1 w 

of the hind legs; not, h h I w 1 

having a jointed attach 1 

the skin and some sligh 11 1 
should be cut off whe h d ) 
turned upwards and lo g ad 
even in that variety wh 
black colour or black p 1 

Professor Grognier g h 111 „ t I d g 

he is found in France : — " The shepherd's dog, the least removed 
from the natural type of the dog, is of a middle size ; his ears 
short and straight; the hair long, principally on the tail, and of a 
dark colour; (he tail is carried horizontally or a little elevated. 
He is very indifferent to caresses, possessed of much intelligence 
and activity lo discharge the duties for which he was designed 
In one or other of its varieties it is found in every part of France. 
Sometimes there is but a single breed, in olhers there are several 
varieties. It lives and maintains its proper characteristics, while 
other races often degenerate. Everywhere it preserves its proper 
distinguishing type. It is the servaut of man, while other breeds 

• Clarke's Scandinavia, vol. i. p. 433. 
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vary with a thousand c 

mon, and that it di'chargea 

evidently a kind and wise design m tnis ■■ 

This account of the French sheep dog, or of the sheep-dog 
everywhere, is as true as it is beautiful One age succeeds to 
another, we pass from one climdte to another, and everything 
varies and changes, but the shepherd s dog is what he ever was — 
the guardian of our flocks There are however, two or more 
species of this dog, the one which Professor Grognier has de- 
scrihed, and which guards and guides the sheep in the open and 
level country, where wolves seldom intrude , another crossed with 
the mastiff or little removed from that don uied in the woody and 
moi h g d m han their guide ° In 

G B h h h p p l!y guide and not to guard 

h fl k h p ly m 11 d g He I'i so m the 
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no injustice, or rather a great deal of propriety, in mflictinp; a fine 
for every tooth-mark that could he detected. When the bheep, 
iDstead of collecting round the dog, and placing themselves under 
his protection on any sudden alarm, uniformly fly from him with 
terror, the farmer may be assured tiiere is something radically 
wrong in the management of the flock. 

Instinct and education comhine to fit this dog for our service. 
The pointer will act without any great degree of instruction, and 
the setter wili crouch ; and most certainly the sheep-dog, and espe- 
cially if he has the example of an older and expert one, will, almost 
without the teaching of the master, become everything that can be 
wished, obedient to every order, even to the slightest motion of 
the hand. There is a natural predisposition for the oflice he has 
to discharge, which it requires little trouble or skill to develop 
and perfect. 

It is no unpleasing employment to study the degree in which 
the several breeds of dogs are not only highly intelligent, but fitted 
by nature for the particular duty they have to perform. The 
pointer, the setter, the hound, the greyhound, the terrier, the 
spaniel, and even the bull-dog, were made, and almost perfected, 
by nature chiefly for one oflice alone, although they may be useful 
in many other ways. This is well illustrated in the sheep-dog. 
If he be but with his master, he lies content, indifferent to every 
surrounding object, seemingly half asleep and half awake, rarely 
mingling with his kind, rarely courting, and generally shrinking 
from, the notice of a stranger ; but the moment duty calls, his 
sleepy, listless eye, becomes brightened ; he eagerly gazes on his 
master, inquires and comprehends all he is to do, and, springing 
up, gives himself to the discharge of his duty with a sagacity, and 
fidelity, and devotion, too rarely equalled even by man himself. 

Mr. James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, living in his early days 
among the sheep and their quadruped attendants, and an accurate 
observer of nature, as well as an exquisite poet, gives some anec- 
dotes of the colley, (the Highland term for sheep-dog,) with which 
the reader will not be displeased. " My dog Sirrah," says he, in 
a letter to the Editor of Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, " was, 
beyond all comparison, the best dog I ever saw. He had a some- 
what surly and unsocial temper, disdaining all flatfery, and refus- 
ing to be caressed ; but his attention to my commands and interest 
will never again be equalled by any of the canine race. When I 
first saw him, a drover was leading him with a rope. He was 
both lean and hungry, and far from being a beautiful animal ; for 
he was almost black, and had a grim face, striped with dark 
brown. I thought I perceived a sort of sullen intelligence in his 
countenance, notwithstanding his dejected and forlorn appear- 
ance, and I bought him. He was scarcely a year old, and knew 
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midnight until the rising sun; and, f 11 h h pi d I 

forest had been there lo have assisted h m 1 y Id h 
effected it with greater promptitude. Ali 1 I y II 

never felt. so grateful to any creature under the sun as I did to mj 
honest Sirrah that morning." 

A shepherd, in one of his excursions over the Grampian Hilla 
to collect his scattered flock, took with him (as is a frequent prac- 
tice, to initiate them in their future business) one of his children 
about four years old. After traversing his pastures for a while, 
attended by his dog, he was compelled to ascend a summit at some 
distance. As the ascent was too great for the child, he leii him 
at the bottom, with strict injunctions not to move from the place. 
Scarcely, however, had he gained the height, when one of the 
Scotch mists, of frequent occurrence, suddenly came on, and 
alfnost changed the day to night. He returned to seek his child, 
but was unable to find him, and concluded a long and fruitless 
search by coming distracted to his cottage. His poor dog also 
was missing in the general confusion. On the nest morning by 
daylight he renewed his search, but again he came back without 
his child. He found, however, that during his absence his dog 
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had been home, and, on receiving his allowance of food, instantly 
departed. For four successive days the shepherd continued hia 
search with the same bad fortune, the dog as readily coming for 
hia ntcai and departing. Struck by this singular ctrcumslance, he 
determined to follow the dog, who departed as usual with his piece 
of cake. The animal led the way to a cataract at some distance 
from the spot where the child had been left. It waa a rugged and 
almost perpendicular descent which the dog took, and he disap- 
peared in a cave, the mouth of which was almost on a level with 
the torrent. The shepherd with difficulty followed; but, on en- 
tering the cavern, what were his emotions when he beheld the 
infant eating the cake which the dog had just brought to him, 
while the faithful animal stood by, eyeing his young charge with 
the utmost complacency! From the situation in which the child 
was found, it appeared that he had wandered to the brink of the 
precipice, and then either fallen or scrambled down, the torrent 
preventing his re-ascent. The dog by means of his scent had 
traced him to the spot, and afterwards prevented him from starving 
by giving up a part, or, perhaps, the whole of his own daily allow- 
ance. He appears never to have quilled the child night or day, 
except for food, as he was seen running at full speed to and from 
the cottage." 

Mr. Hogg says, and very truly, that a single shepherd and his 
dog will accomplish more in gathering a flock of sheep from a 
Highland farm than twenty shepherds could do without dogs ; in 
fact, that without this docile animal, the pastoral life would be a 
mere blank. It would require more hands to manage a fiock of 
sheep, gather them from the hills, force them into houses and 
folds, and drive them to markets, than the profits of the whole flock 
would be capable of miintainino- Well may the shepherd feel an 
h g d h f m ly bread, of 

w m h m m el : always 

g d « h b 1 ties iu hia 

n N g n h worst treal- 

m mhd fllwhm through 

h m p g If of them is 

g d g m som hm on^ before he will 

g n d d o work for him with 

h w g h d d rd ; but, if he once 

k w e m h n him until death.'' 

V w d n h h d proceed. It illus- 

A S g fi s dog crowd ao rapidly 

TBS we are compelled to ad- 

1- mireand tolovo him," — Hogg'sShep- 

]f herd's Calendar, vol. ii. p. 30a 
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trates the memory of the dog. A shepherd was employed in bring- 
ing up some mountain sheep from Westmoreland, and took with 
him a young sheep-dog who had never made the journey before. 
From his assistant being ignorant of the ground, he experienced 
great difficulty in having the flock stopped at the various roads 
and lanes he passed in their way to the neighbourhood of Loudon, 

In the nest year the same shepherd, accompanied by the same 
dog, brought up another flock for the gentlemen who had had the 
former one. On being questioned how he had got on, he siiid 
much better than the year before, as his dog now knew the road, 
and had kept the slieep from going up any of the lanes or turnings 
that had ajven the shepherd so much trouble on his former journey, 
rh d id h b i 1 400 miles.' 

B ff g 1 q d f hf 1 t of the sheep-dog. 

— Th m ! f hf 1 m n li 1 y preserve a portion 

i h p d d f P y other beings. He 

hi dfbflk dmk 1 mself belter under- 
ood 1 h f 1 1 pi d S f ty, order, and dis- 

pi If f h 1 d ivity. They are a 

ppib dl gm hmh conducts and pro- 

d g wh m 1 pi y f ce but for the pre- 

f good d If w d hat this animal, not- 

Withstanding hia ugliness and his »tld and melancholy look, is 
superior in instinct to all others ; that he has a decided character 
in which education has comparatively little share ; that he is the 
only animal born perfectly trained for the service of others ; that, 
guided by natural powers alone, he applies himself to the care of 
our flocks, a duty which he executes with singular assiduity, vigi- 
lance, and fidelity; that he conducts them with an admirable 
intelligence which is a part and portion of himself; that his saga- 
city astonishes at the same time that it gives repose to his master, 
while it requires great time and trouble to instruct other dogs for 
the purposes to which they are destined ;_if we reflect on these 
facts we shall be confirmed in the opinion that the shepherd's dog 
is ihe true dog of nature, the stock and model of the whole 
species."" 

[After reading the above history of this truly valuable dog, it is 
almost superfluous for us to attempt to add anything more on this 
head ; however, we must pause for a few moments, to call the at- 
tention of our agriculturists and others engaged in raising sheep, 
to the immense advantages to be derived from the introduction of 
this sagacious animal throughout our own country. 

The increased vigour that is now given for the cultivation of 
sheep, to supply the necessary demands of the numerous woollen 

■ Jesse's Gleanings, vol. i. p, 93. ^ Buffou's Natural Historj-, vol. v. p. 314. 
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factories springing up in every quarter, renders tlie services of 
this faithful creature absolutely indispensable, not only as a guar- 
dian of the fiocks, but as a mere expedient of economy. 

Many portions of our country, now lying idle, particularly the 
mountainous ranges, are peculiarly adapted for the grazing of 
sheep, and we are destined not only to supply the world with cot- 
ton, but may hope ere long to add to otir national wealth the other 
equally valuable staple commodity, that of wool. 

In the care of sheep, each dog not only supplies the place of 
two or three men, but, as is seeu in the foregoing pages, tenders 
such assistance as cannot be obtained from any other source. 

The shepherds of Mexico !ead a life not unlike the patriarchs 
of old, shifting about from day to day, watching their immense 
flocks, attended only by a few dogs, who have the entire control 
of the sheep, keeping them from straying away, and not only de- 
fending them from the blood-thirsty wolf, but even attacking, if 
necessary, the skulking savage. 

These dogs of Mexico are represented as being much larger 
than the English variety, and no doubt are the descendants of the 
Spanish shepherd dog, so highly prized in protecting the Merino 
flocks from the wolves that infest the mountainous parts of Spain, 
most frequented by the herds during the summer season. 

These dogs are the same breed as those engaged by the philan- 
thropic monks of St. Bernard in hunting up the benumbed travel- 
ler when sinking from exhaustion, or already overwhelmed by the 
sudden rushing of an avalanche into some one of the i 



The original Spanish shepherd dog is a very powerful animal, 
and even those of Mexico, when armed with spiked collars, are a 
sufficient match for the largest wolves. Mr. Kendall mentions 
having met on the grand prairie with a flock of sheep numbering 
seventeen thousand, which immense herd was guarded by a very 
few men, assisted by a large number of noble dogs, which ap- 
peared gifted with the faculty of keeping them together. There 
was no running about, no barking or biting in their system of 
tactics ; on the contrary, they were continually walking up and 
down, like faithful sentinels, on the outer side of the flock, and 
should any sheep chance to stray from his fellows, the dog on duty 
at that particular post would walk gently up, take him carefully 
by the ear, and lead him back to the fold. Not the least fear did 
the sheep manifest at the approach of these dogs, and there was 
no occasion for it."— Vol. I. p. 268. 

This account coincides with the remarks of Mr. Trinner upon 
this dog in old Spain; and Mr. Skinner very justly remarks, that 
the Mexican sheep-dog has not his equal in any part of the world, 
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except, perhaps, in his natue country, and that the Scotch or 
Engli'-h dog sinks into insigiiihcince when compared uitli him 

A flock of a thousaDd sheep in Spam requires the attendance 
of two men and an equal number of dogs, who ne\e( fur a mo- 
ment quit their charge, Hatching tliem without intermission day 
and night The great inferiority of the English dogs, may be 
allnbuled, perhaps, to their wint of care in training and bringing 
up, which IS considered (he most essential, and actually the loun- 
ddtion of all their future usefulness with the Mexicans The pups 
when first born, ire taken from the bituh, and put to a socking 
ewe, alreidy deprived of her own lamb For several days the ewe 
IS conhued with the pups m the shepherd s hut, and either from 
force, or an instinctive desire to be relieved of the contents of the 
udder, she soon allows the little strangers to suck, and m the 
course of a few days more, becomes quite reconciled to the change, 
and b b g eat degree of affection for her foster children, 

wl k other parentage, becomes thus early engrailed 

in I g 1 ommunity, and returns their early kindness by 

ev y k f ff ction and fidelity hereafter ; never being willing 
fo m quit iheir society, but remains with them night 

and d y p g a peculiar attachment to this particular flock, 

ad m g hi to distinguish each member of it from all other 
■ t d 

I h h d I f h Am Agr I II b f d 

I d 1 i bj d 1 m h h 
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bears considerable resemblance to the sheep-dog, and has usually 
the same prevailing black or brown colour. He possesses al! the 
docility of the sheep-dog, with more courage, and sometimes a 
degree of ferocity, exercised wiliiout just cause upon his charge, 
while he is in his turn cruelly used by a brutal master. 

There is a valuable cross between the coiley and the drover's 
dog in Westmoreland, and a larger and stronger breed is culti- 
vated in Lincolnshire; indeed it is necessary there, where oxen 
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as we!I as sheep are usually consigned to the dog's care. A 
drover's dog is worth a considerable sum ; but the breed i 
frequently and injudiciously crossed at the fancy of the ov 
Some drovers' dogs are as much like setters, lurchers, and hot 
tl y t h ■ ■ ! h d 

Id t h d 1 y d y f h d 

m p h I I d i h h p 
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1 I I d m I h 111 by hi 

h w d d 

Mr. Blame relates as extraordinary an instance of mtelligence, 
but not mingled, like the former, with natural affection. A butcher 
and cattle-dealer, who resided about nine miles from Alston, in 
Cumberland, bought a dog of a drover. The butcher wss accus- 
tomed to purchase sheep and kine in the vicinity, which, when 
fattened, he drove lo Alston market and sold. In these excursions 
he was frequently astonished at the peculiar sagacity of his dog, 
and at the more than common readiness and dexterity with which 
he managed the cattle; until at length he troubled himself very 
little about the matter, but, riding carelessly along, used to amuse 
himself with observing how adroitly the dog acquitted himself of 
his charge. At length, so convinced was he of his sagacity, as 
well as tidelity, that he hid a wager that he would intrust the dog 
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with a number of sheep and oxe and le h n d e 1 e n alone 
and unattended to Alston a ke I as s pula ed h no one 
should be within sight o he n "' " ^^^ ^^ '^^ n ol o e 
the dog, nor was any spe a o o n e fe e Th s e a d n y 
animal, howerer, proceeded h h s bu e a he mos eady 
and dextepjus manner ; at d al hough he 1 ad f equen ly o d e 
his charge through othe he da ha we e g az cr 1 e d d no lose 
one ; but, conducting tl era to 1 e le y ya d o wh ch he a u ed 
to drive them when with his master, he significantly delivered ihem 
up to the person appointed to receive them by barking at his door. 
When the path which he travelled lay through grounds in which 
others were grazing, he would run forward, stop his own drove, 
and then, chasing the others away, collect his scattered charge, 
and proceed. 



THE ITALIAN OR POMERANIAN WOLF-DOG. 

The wolf-dog is no longer a native of Great Britain, because his 
services are not required there, but he is useful in various parts of 
the Continent, in the protection of the sheep from the attacks of. 
the wolf. A pair of these dogs was brought to the Zoological 
Society of London in 1833, and there long remained, an ornament 
to the Gardens, They appeared to possess a considerable degree 
of strength, but to be too gentle to contend with so powerful and 
ferocious an animal as the wolf. Tliey were mostly covered with 
white or gray, or occasionally black hair, short on the liead, ears, 
and feet, but long and silky on the body and tail. The forehead 
is elevated, and the muzzle lengthened and clothed with short hair. 
The attachment of this dog to bis master and the flock is very 
great, and he has not lost a particle of his sagacity, but, where 
wolves are common, is still used as a sheep-dog. 



is the sheep-dog crossed with the terrier. He has long and some- 
what deservedly obtained a very bad name, as a bully and a 
coward ; and certainly his habit of barking at everything that 
passes, and flying at the heels of the horse, renders him often a 
very dangerous nuisance: he is, however, in a manner necessary 
to the cottager; he is a faithful defender of his humble dwelling; 
no bribe can seduce him from his duly; and he is likewise a 
useful and an eflectual guard over the clothes and scanty pro- 
visions of the labourer, who may be working in some distant part 
of the field. All day long he will lie upon his master's clofhes 
seemingly asleep, but giving immediate warning of the approach 
of a supposed marauder. He has a propensity, when at home, to 
fly at every horse and every strange dog; and of young game of 
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every kind there is not a more ruthless destroyer than the village 

M H g d w h following curious parallel between the 

h p d d h — An exceedingly good sheep-dog attends 

h hip ular branch of business lo which he is 

b d H hi p y is exerted and exhausted in it ; and he 

111 1 llaneous matters ; whereas a very indif- 

f b d i 1 house, and accustomed to assist in every- 

I 11 i p h more noble breed to disgrace in these 
11 It m ne calls out that the cows are in the 

h h 1 g rden, the house colley needs no other 

1 h d hem out The shepherd's dog knows 

I d 1 le IS Cdllei out in a hurry for such work 

II h h 11 d run to the hdl or rear himself on hia 
h I I sheep are running away A well bred 

hpdgf mgh gry from the hills and getting into a 

m Ik I se w Id 1 k ly hmk of nothing else than fillmg his belly 

hi m N his initiated brother he is bred at home 

f h gh p pi f honour I have known su(,h he night 

d 1 y g f to twenty pails full of milk and ne»er 

b k h f one of them with the tip ot his tongue. 

Id h ff rat or any other creature to touch it 

Wl I I f 1 1^1 a nuisance he is sery useful in his 

d id f I plead fir him that he po sesse" a great 

d 1 I g y d 11 tl e fidelity of the choicest breed of 



h d h f 1 s master for two i 

y d f Of S thwark, was a cur. 

The fiillotting aory is strictly authentic . — '■ Not long ago a 
young man, an acq f h h Ik s he 

had often done, inLdFf b! BffTk ppor- 

tunity, when thes is dhmhpb idle 

into his pocket. A H hi d h g lly b the 

stables saw him, admd lyh bk Im d hen 

he got to the stabl doi Id 1 h p b b h m by 

[he leg in order to p 1 Ah Id seen 

the dog act thus bt dl y gmhdb ften 

with them, they co Id h Id h h f the 

dog's conduct. H I h y h d f 1 able 

bridle peeping out of the young man s pocket, they were able to 
:ouni for it, and, on his giving it up, the dog left the stable- 
or, where he had stood, and allowed him lo pass.'" 

■ Travels in Scotland, by the Rev. J. Hall, vol. ii. p. 395. 
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Tl d llj OSS between the greyhouiid and the 

h pi d d g 11 he speed and fondness for the chase 

bigg 1 d b uperior intelligence and readiness 

f )]idf kwhh he latter possessed. This breed has 

be d w h h paniel, combining the disposition to 

q f g h h d shes the spaniel with the muteness 
aad w f f li g yh nd. Sometimes the greyhound is 

d h h h d Wl- tever be the cross, the greyhound 

in p d m b 1 f m, although slill to be traced, has 
I 11 b y 

Th 1 I d id f d ■ h p ■ 1 of the 
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H d d fi k 

BEAGIE, 

Th g fid tive hound is somewhnf obscure. 

Th d Ij h f he harrier and of the old southern, 

d I ! ble decrease of size and speed, the 

P f d gly lusical voice, and very great power 

f B gl 'y more than ten or twelve inches in 

height, and were generally so nearly of the same size and power 
of speed, that it was commonly said they might be covered with a 
sheet. This close running is, however, considered as a mark of 
excellence in hounds of every kind. 

There are many pleasurable recollections of the period when 
"the good old English gentleman" used to keep his pack of 
beagles or little harriers, slow but sure, occasionally carried to the 
field in a pair of panniers on a horse's back; often an object of 

• Aimah of Sperling-, vol. v. p. 137. 
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r d c le at an early period of the chase, but rarely failmg lo ao 
co ] I si 1 e object ere the day closed, " the puzzling pack un- 
ravell g v le by v le aze within maze." It was often the work 
of t o r tlree hou a to accomplish ihis; but it was seldom, in 
spile fherspee) her sJiifls, and I d bl' lit dd 

not fdil a ct n to 1 e pursuers. 

The I vness ot i e pace grad lly d I ra b I 

totally di CO tin ed, until very la ly dp lly h y I 
park at Windsor, they have been n du d G lly 

speaking, they have ail the streng 1 d d h h 

cessary to ensure their kUling th g d 1 fl 

than their diminutive size would d F ly d 

ble fancy and even judgment used b d h b d g 

of these dogs. They were curio 1yd g 1 1 by 1 n 
of ■' deep-flewed," or " shallow-fiew d p p h j h d 

the depending upper lip of the s h n h h p 1 

and more contracted lip of the not I n d Th h II fl d 

were the swiftest, and the deep-fle d 1 d 1 

and their music the most pleasan Th w h d b I 
considered as ihe Stouter and belt d g 

The form of the head in beagle lb h d lod 

They have, or should have, larg h d d d ly d nd 

thick rather than long; there will h b oom f I p 
of the nasal membrane, that of s 11 d f h b 

of the sound, so peculiarly pleasa I d g 

The beagle runs very low to ti g d nd h f h 
stronger impression of the scent h 11 d g Th pe- 

cinlly the case when the scent is n h lly 1 

Among the advocates for heagi 1 Co- 

lonel Hardy. He used to send hid p dhyhd 

a little barn for their kennel. TI d h I k n 

open, and every hound, panniers 1 II I Th 1 f 

never discovered, nor even suspec d 

The use of beagles was soon afterwards nearly abandoned by 
the introduction of the harrier, and by his yielding in his turn to 
the fox'hound ; but the beagles of Colonel Thornton and Colonel 
Molyneux will not be soon forgotten.' 

■Mr. Beckfird at one time deter- eeveral wcclia before. They were 

mined to try how he eliould lide the consequently so riotous that they rau 

use of beagles, and, hnving heard of after everything tliey saw, sheep, our 

B Bmatl pack of tliem, he sent hia dogs, birds of si] sorts, as well as 

ooaehnian, the person he could best hares ond deer. However, he lost but 

spare, to fetch them. It was a long one hound ; and, when Mr. Beckford 

journey, and, altliough he had some ashed him what he thought or them, 

assistance, yet not being used to he said, that ibey could not Fail of be- 

hounds, ho had some trouble in get- ing good hounds, fur they would hunt 

ting lliem along, especially as tliey everything, 
had not been oai of the kennel for 
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There is, however, a practice which fair 'jportsmen ivill never 
resort to — the use of a beiffle to start a hare m order to be run 
down b\ a brace of greyhounds, or perhaps by a lurcher The 
hare it not fairly matched m Ibis way ot proceeding 



occupies an intermediate stilion between the beagle and the fox- 
hound It 1^ the fox-hound bred down to a diininished size, and 
suited to the animal he is to pursue He retains, or did for a 
while retain, the long body, deep chest, large bones, somewhat 
heavy head, sweeping ears, and mellow voice, which the sports- 
man of old so enthusiastically described, with the certainty of 
killing, and the pleasing prolongation ot the chase With this the 
farmer U'.ed to be content it did not require expensive cattle, was 
d f k d dd k him far 

A ep hia 



T He was 

crossed with the foxhound if he was getting too diminutive, or 
with the beagle if he was becoming too tall. 

The principal objects the sportsman endeavoured to accomplish 
were to preserve stoutness, scent, and musical voice, with speed 
to follow the hare sufficiently close, yet not enough to run her 
down too quickly, or without some of those perplexities, and faults, 
and uncertainties which give the principal zest to the chase. 

The character and speed of the hound much depend on the na- 
ture of the country. The smaller harrier will best suit a deeply 
enclosed country; but where there is little cover, and less doubling 
greater size and fleetness are requisite. The harrier, nevertheless, 
let him be as tall and as speedy as he may, should never be used 
for the fox; but every dog should he strictly confined to his own 

Mr. Beckford, in his Thoughts upon Hunting, gives an account, 
unrivalled, of the chase of the hare and fox. Many sporting 
writers have endeavoured to tread in his steps; but they have 
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failed in giving that graphic account of the pleasures of the field 
which Mr. Beckford's essay contains. 

He says that the sportsman should never have more than 20 
couple in the field, because it would be exceedingly difficult to 
get a greater number to run together, and a pack of harriers can- 
not be complete if they do not. A hound that runs too fast for 
the rest, or that lags behind them, should be immediately dis- 
carded. His hounds were between the large slow-hunting har- 
rier and the fox-beagle. He endeavoured to get as much bone 
and strength in as little compass as possible. He acknowledges 
that this was a difficult undertaking ; but he had, at last, the plea- 
sure to see them handsome, small, yet bony, running well toge- 
ther, and fast enough, with all the alacrity that could be desired, 
and hunting the coldest scent. 

He anticipates the present improvement of the chase when he 
lays it down as a rule never to be departed from, that hounds of 
every kind should be kept to their own game. They should have 
one scent, and one style of hunting. Harriers will run a fox in 
so different a style from the pursuit of a hare, that they will not 
readily, and often will not at all, return to their proper work. The 
difference in the scent, and the eagerness of pursuit, and the noise 
that accompanies fox-hunting, all contribute to spoil a harrier. 

M B kf d pi ■ ly p p m ' d " 

flp mlhlhh gdh Al h 

y 11 al I h Ip f 1 g 

pssf hmhw p ghd 

W h Id g p all I I 1 k k !l h lly 

midl 1 mkgddf 

1 f ly d d I 11 J h f 
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hldElhhdfli ly dlh yhd 

ghmlgh dpdh p h dl 

has now been bred to a degree of speed sufhcient to satisfy the 
man who holds his neck at the least possible price, and with which 
few, except thorough-bred horses, and not all of them, can live to 
the end of the chase. The fox-hound is lighter, or, as it is now 
called, more highly bred, or he retains a greater portion of his 
original size and heaviness, according to the nature of the country 
and the fancy of the master of the packr therefore it is difficult to 
give an accurate description of the best variety of this dog; but 

■ Beckfotd on Hunting-, p. 150, 
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there are guiding points which can never be forgotten without 

He derives from the greyhound a head somewhat smaller and 
longer in proportion to his size than either the stag-hound or the 
harrier. But considerable caution is requisite here. The beauty 
of ihe head and face, although usually accompanied by speed, 
must never be sacrificed to stoutness and power of scent. The 
object of the sportsman ia to amalgamate them, or rather lo pos- 
sess them all in the greatest possible degree. This will generally 
be brought to a great degree of perfection if the sportsman regards 
the general excellence of the dog rather than the perfection of any 
particular point. The ears should not, comparatively speaking, 
be so large as those of the stag-hound or the harrier; but the neck 
should be longer and lighter, the chest deep and capacious, the 
fore legs straight as arrows, and the hind ones well bent at the 

Some extraordinary accounts have been given of the speed of 
the fox-hound. A match that was run over the Beacon Course at 
Newmarket is the best illustration of his fleetness. The distance 
is 4 miles 1 furlong and 132 yards. The winning dog performed 
it in 8 minutes and a few seconds ; but of the sixty horses that 
started with the hounds, only twelve were able to run in with 
them. Flying Childers had run the same course in 7 minutes and 
30 seconds. 

" The size, or, as we should rather say, the height of a fox- 
hound, is a point on which there has been much difference of 
opinion. Mr. Chule's pack was three inches below the standard 
of Mr. Villebois', and four inches below that of Mr. Warde's. 
The advocates of the former assert, that they get better across a 
deep and strongly fenced country, while the admirers of the latter 
insist on iheir being better climbers of hills and more active in 
cover. As to uniformity in size, it is by no means essentia! to 
the well-doing of hounds in the field, and has been disregarded by 
some of our best sportsmen : Mr. Mejnell never drafted a good 
hound on account of his being over or under sized. The proper 
standard of height in fox-hounds is from 21 to 22 inches for bitches, 
and from 23 to 24 for dog-hounds Mr Warde's bitches^ Ihe best 
of the kiod that our country contamed nere rither more than 23 
inches. A few of hi* dogi were 25 mches high The amount 
of hounds annually bred will depend upon the strength of the 
kennel. From sixty to eighty couples js the complement for a 
four days a-week pack which will require the breeding of a hun- 
dred couples of puppies every year, allowing for accidents and 
distemper." " 

■ The Horse and the Hound, by Nimrod, p. 340. 
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Nimrod very properly observes, that " Mr. Beekford has omitted 
a point much thought of by the modern sporismen, namely, the 
back-ribs, which should also be deep, as in a atrong-bodied horse, 
of which we say, when so formed, that he has a good 'spur place;' 
a point highly esteemed in him. Nor is he sufficiently descriptive 
of the hinder legs of ihe hound ; for there is a length of (high 
discernible in first-rate hounds which, like the well-lei-down hock 
of the horse, gives them much superiority of speed, and is also a 
great security against their laming themselves in leaping fences, 
which they are more apt to do when they become blown and con- 
sequently weak. The fore legs, 'straight as arrows,' is an admira- 
ble illustration of perfection in those parts by Beekford; for, as in 
a bow or bandy legged man, nothing ia so disfiguring to a hound 
as having his elbows projecting, and which is likewise a great 
check to speed '" 
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Whelps walked, or taken care of at butchers' houses, soon grow 
to a considerable size ; but (hey are apt to be heavy-shouldered 
and throaty, and perhaps otherwise deformed. There is some 
doubt whether it might not be better for the sportsman to take the 
management of them himself, and to have a kennel built purposely 
for them. It may, perhaps, be feared that the distemper will get 
among them; they would, however, be well fed, and far more 
comfortable than they now are; and, as to the distemper, it is a 
disease that they must have some time or other. 

From twenty to thirty couples are quite as many as can be easily 
managed; and the principal consideration is, whether they are 
steady, and as nearly as possible equal of speed. When the packs 
are very large, the hounds are seldom sufficiency hunted to be 
good. Few persons choose to hunt every day, or, if they did, it is 
not likely that the weather would permit them. The sportsman 
would, therefore, be compelled to take an inconvenient number 
into the field, and loo many must be left behind. In the first 
place, too many hounds in the field would frequently spoil the 
sport; and, on the other hand, the hounds that remained would 
get out of wind, or become riotous, or both. Hounds, to be use- 
ful and good, should be constantly hunted ; but a great fault in 
many packs is their having too many old dogs among (hem. 

Young hounds, when first taken to the kennel, should be kept 
separate from the rest of the pack, otherwise there will be frequent 
and dangerous quarrels. When these do occur, the feeder hears, 
and sometimes, but not bo frequently as he ought, endeavours to 
discover the cause of the disturbance, and visits the culprits with 
deserved punishment ; too often, however, he does not give him- 
self time for this, but rushes among them, and flogs every hound 
that he can get at, guilty or not guiity. This is a shameful 
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method of procedure. It is the cause of much undeserved punish- 
ment : it spoils the temper of the dog, aad makes him careless and 
indiifercnt as long aa he lives. 

Mr. Beckford very properly remarks, that " Young hounds are, 
and must be awkward at first, and should be taken out, a few at a 
time, with couples not too loose. They are thus accustomed to 
the usual occurrences of the road, and this is most easily accom- 
plished when a young and an old dog are coupled together." 

A sheep-field is the next object, and the young hound, properly 
walched, soon becomes reconciled, and goes quietly along with 
the companion of the preceeding day. A few days afterwards the 
dogs are uncoupled in the field, and perhaps, at first, are not a 
little disposed to attack the sheep ; but the cry of " Ware sheep !" 
in a stern tone of voice, arrests them, and often, without the aid 
of the whip ; it being taken as a principle that this instrument 
should be used as seldom as possible. If, indeed, the dog is self- 
willed, the whip must be had recourse to, and perhaps with some 
severity ; for, if he is once suffered to taste the blood of the sheep, 
it may be difQcult to restrain him afterwards. A nobleman was 
tdd that it was possible to break his dogs of the habit of attacking 
his slieep, by introducing a large and fearless ram among them ; 
one was accordingly procured and turned into the kennel. The 
men with their whips and voices, and the ram with his horns, soon 
threw the whole kennel into confusion. The hounds and the ram 
were left together. Meeting a friend soon afterwards, " Come," 
said he, "to the kennel, and see what rare sport the ram is mak- 
ing among the hounds." His friend asked whether he was not 
afraid that some of them might be spoiled. " No," said he ; " they 
deserve it, and let them suffer." They proceeded to the kennel ; 
all was quiet. The kennel-door was thrown open, and the remains 
of the ram were found scattered about : the hounds, having filled 
their bellies, had retired to rest. 

The time of entering young hounds must vary in different 
countries. In a corn country, it should not be until the wheat is 
carried ; in grass countries, somewhat sooner ; and, in woodlands, 
as soon as we please. Frequent hallooing may be of use with 
young hounds ; it makes them more eager ; but, generally speak- 
ing, there is a time when it may be of use, a time when it does 
harm, and a time when it is perfectly indifferent. 

The following remarks of Mr. Beckford are worthy of their 
author: — "Hounds at their first entering cannot be encouraged 
too much. When they begin to know what is right, it will be 
soon enough to chastise them for doing wrong, and, in such case, 
one rather severe beating will save a great deal of trouble. The 
voice should be used as well as the whip ; and the smack of the 
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whip will oAen be of as much avail as the lash to him who has 
felt il." 

Flogging hounds in the kennel, the frequent practice of too 
many huntsmen, should be held in utter abhorrence, and, if car- 
ried to a considerable excess, is a disgrace to humanity. Generally 
speaking, none but the sportsman can form an adequate concep- 
tion of the perfect obedience of the hound both in the kennel and 
the field. At feeding-time, each dog, although hungry enough, 
will go through the gate in the precise order in which he is called 
by the feeder ; and, in a well-broken pack, to chop at, or to follow 
a hare, or to give tongue on a false scent, or even to break cover 
alone, alihoucrh the fo^c is in view are faults that are rarely wit- 
nessed. 
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the moment he hears this, and the sportsmen and the field will 
know that the fox is away. 

It is ihe perfection of the horse, and the perfection of the hound, 
and the disregard of trifling expense, that hasgiven to Englishmen a 
partiality forfie!d-Bports,unequa!led in any other country. Mr. Ware's 
pack of fox-hounds cost 2000 guineas, and the lale Lord Middleton 
gave the same to Mr. Osbaldeston for ten couples of his hounds. 
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Itia time, however, to speak of the kennel, whether we regard the 
sporting architecture of Mr. G. Tattersall, or the scientific inquiries 
of Mr. Vyner, or a sketch of the noble buildings at Goodwood, 

The lodging-rooms should be ceiled, but not plastered, with 
ventilators above and a large airy window on either side. The 
floors should be laid with flags or paved with bricks. Cement 
may be used instead of mortar, and the kennels will then be found 

' Mr. Becliford gives the following as to dislingiiieh the leading haunda 

excellent account of what a huntsman when he does not see them. He should 

should bo i — " A huntsman should be be quiet, patient, and without conceit, 

attauhed to tlie sport, and indefa.tigB- Such are the qualities which consti- 

ble, Jonng, strong-, active, bold, and tulc perfection in a huntaman. He 

enterprising in the pursuit of it. He should not, however, be too fond of 

sliould be sensible, gfuod-tempered,sa- displaying them tinlil called forth by 

her, eiact, and cleanly — a good groom necessity; it being a peculiar and 

and an excellent horseman. His voice distinguishing trait in iiis character 

eliould bo strong and clear, with an lo let his hounds alone while thoy 

eye so qnick .is to perceive which of thus hunt, and have genius to sssist 

his hounds carries the scent when nil thorn wiien lliey cnnnot."— Bcckford 

are running, and an ear so excellent on HunUng, Letter ii. 
11 
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wholesome and dry. The doorways of the lodging-houses will 
generally be four feet and a half wide in the clear. The posts 
are rounded, to prevent the hounds from heing injured when they 
rush out. The benches may be made of cast-iron or wood ; those 
composed of iron being most durable, but the hounds are more 
frequently lamed in getting to ihera. The wooden benches must 
be bound with iron, or the hounds will gnaw or destroy them. A 
question has arisen, whether the benches should be placed round 
the kennel, or be in the centre of it, allowing a free passage by 
the side. There is least danger of the latter being affected by the 
damp. The walls should be wainscoted to the hffight of three feet 
at least. This will tend very considerably to their comfort. 

The floors of all the courts should be arranged in nearly ihe 
same way ; the partition walls being closed at the bottom, but with 
some iron work above. The doorways should also be so contrived, 
that the huntsman may be able to enter whenever he pleases. The 
boiling-house should be at as great a distance from the hunting- 
kennel as can be managed, continuing to give warmth to the in- 
firmary for distempered puppies, and at the same time being out 
of the way of the other courts, 

Mr. Vyner gives an interesting account of the young hounds' 
kennel: "This building," he says, "should be as far from the 
other lodging-rooms as the arrangements of the structure will 
allow. There is also an additional court, or grass-yard, an indis- 
pensable requisite in the puppies' kennel. The size must bo regu- 
lated according to the waste land at the end of the building; but 
the longer it is, the better. At the farther end of the grass-court 
is a hospital for such young hounds as are distempered, so con- 
trived as to be remote from the other kennels, and, at the same 
time, within an easy distance of the boiling-house, whence it is 
apparently approached by an outside door, through which the 
feeder can constantly pass to attend to the sick hounds without 
disturbing the healthy lots. Although this lodging-room is warmed 
by the chimneys of the boiling-house, it must also be well venti- 
lated by two windows, to which shutters must be attached ; venti- 
lation and good air being quite as necessary to the cure of dis- 
temper as warmth." 



We now proceed to a most important and ill -understood subject 
— the nature and irealmentot kennel lameness. It is a subject 
that nearly concerns the sportsman, and on which there are seve- 
ral and the moat contrary opinions. 

This is a kind of lameness connected with, or attributable to, 
the kennel. According to the early opinion of Mr. Asheton Smith, 
who is a good authority, it was referable to some peculiarity in 
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Ihe breed or management of the hounds; but, agreeably to a later 
opinion, it is dependent on situation and subsoil, and may be ag- 
gravated or increased by circumstances over which we have no 
control. Some kennels are in low and damp situations, yet the 
hounds are free from all complaint ; and others, with the staneheat 
dogs and under the best management, are continually sinking under 
kennel lameness. 

Mr. R. T. Vyner was one of the first who scientifically treated 
on this point, and taught us that clay is not by any means an 
objectionable soil to build a kennel upon, although so many pseudo- 
sporlsmen are frightened by the very name of it. 

He enters at once into h j I m h bly 

vinced," says he, " from my p d I y dd y 

own suffering, that the dise f k I J m ly m 

one cause, and that is an i j d d f ! f 

the spot for building. Th k I g II b 1 d 
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no amendment has ever taken place in the heeilthmess and com- 
fort of the dogs. It is necessary to select a sound and healthy 
situation when about to erect a kennel, and that sound and healthy 
situation can be met with alone on a strong impervious clay soil. 
We must have no fluid oozing through the walls or the floor of the 
kennel, and producing damp and unhealthy vapours, such as we 
find in the sandbed." With regard to this there can be no error. 

Nimrod, in his excellent treatise on Kennel Lameness, asks, 
whether it does not appear that this disease is on the increase. 
He asks, " How is it that neither Beckford nor Somerville says 
one word that clearly applies to the disease; and no one, however 
learned he might be in canine pathology, has been able clearly to 
define the disease, much less to discover a remedy for it?" 

All that Mr. Blaine says on the matter amounts only to this: — 
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" The healthiness of the eitualion on which any kennel is to be 
buitt, is an important consideration. It is essentia! that it should 
be both dry and airy, and it should also be warm. A damp ken- 
nel produces rheumatism in dogs, which shows itself sometimes 
by weakness in the loins, but more frequently by lameness in the 
Hhoulders, known under the name of kennel lameness." 

Mr. Blaine illustrates this by reference to hie own experience. 
' There is no disease, with the exception of distemper and mange, 
to which dogs are so liable as to a rheumatic affection of some 
part of the body. It presents almost as many varieties in the dog 
as it does in man ; and it has some peculiarities observable in the 
dog only. Rheumatism never exists in a dog without affecting 
the bowels. There will be inflammation or painful torpor through 
the whole of the intestinal canal. It is only in some peculiar dis' 
tricts that this occurs; it pervades certain kennels only; and but 
until lately there has been little or almost no explanation of the 
cause of the evil."' 

Nirarod took a most important view of the matter, and to him 
the sporting world is much indebted, " How is it," he asks, "that, 
in our younger days, we never heard of kennel lameness, or, in- 
deed, of hounds being lame at all, unless from accident, or be- 
coming shaken and injirm from not having been composed of that 
iron-bound material which the labours of a greyhound or a hound 
require 1 How is it, that, in our younger days, masters of liounds 
began the season with 50 or 60 couples, and, bating the casualties, 
left off at the end of it equally strong in their kennels, and able, 
perhaps, to make a valuable draft; whereas we now hear of one- 
half of the dogs in certain localities being disabled by disease, 
and some masters of hounds compelled to be stopped in their work 
until their kennels are replenished." 

Washing hounds when they come home after work must be in- 
jurious to them, although it has almost become the fashion of 
modern times. If they are not washed at all, and we believe it 
to be unnecessary, yet the kennels in which lameness has appeared 
should be strictly avoided. It should be on the day following 
and not in the evening of a hunting-day that washing should take 

Mr. Hodgson told Nimrod, that the <iuorn Pack never had a 
case of kennel lameness until his late huntsman took to washing 
his hounds after hunting, and then he often had four or five cou- 
ples ill from this cause. He deprecated even their access to water 
in the evening after hunting, and we believe that he was quite 
right in so doing. 

The tongue of the dog, with the aid of clean straw, is his best 

' Blaine on the Diseases of the l)og, p. 140. 
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Stoves in the kennels are not necessary ; probably ihey are best 
avoided ; for, if dogs are accustomed to any considerable degree 
of artificial heat, they are more easily chilled by a long exposure 
to cold. Their teeth and the setting-up of their backs will confirm 
this. 

Hounds, when they feel cold, naturally seek each other for 
warmth, and they may be seen lying upon the straw and licking 
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each other ; and that is by far the most wholesome way of pro- 
curing comfort and warmth. 

On returning from hunting, their feet should be washed with 

some warm fluid, and especially the eyes should be examined, and 

ood got ready for them as soon as possible. The feeding in 

h n n should be an hour, or an hour and a half, before they 

h field. 

I u y observed by the noble writer to whom we have re- 

f d h there is no part of an establishment of this kind that 

n attention than the boiling and feeding house. The 

h nd not perform their work well unless judiciously fed. 

E d requires particular and constitutional care. No more 

h h them should be let in to feed together, and often not 

m b ne or two. The feeder should have each hound under 

h m d te observation, or they may get too much or too little 

h unds cannot run if they carry much flesh; others are 
a b r for having plenty about them. The boilers should 
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credible, and others will require every kind of enticement to in- 
duce them to feed, 

Mr. Meyncil found that the use of dry unboiled oatmeal suc- 
ceeded better than any other thing he had tried with delicate 
hounds. When once induced to take it, they would eat it greedily, 
and it seemed to be far more heartening than most kinds of ali- 
ment. Other hounds of delicate constitution might be tempted 
with a little additional flesh, and with the thickest and best of the 
trough, but they required to be watched, and often to be coaxed 
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The dog possesses the power of struggling against want of food 
for an almost incredible period. Oue of these animals, six years 
old, was missing three-and-twenty days; at length some children 
wandering in a distant wood thought that they frequently heard the 
bajmg ol a dog. The master was told of it, and at the bottom of 
an old quarry sixty feet deep, and the mouth of which he had 
almost closed by his Tain attempts to escape, the voice of the poor 
feilow was recognised. With much difficulty he was estricated, 
and found in a state of emaciation ; his body cold as ice and his 
thirst inextiniruishable, and he scarcely able to move. They gave 
him at inten als small portions of bread soaked in milk and water. 
Two days afterwards he was able to follow his master a short 
distance 

This occurrence is mentioned by M. Pinguin as a proof that 
neither hunger nor thirst could produce rabies. Messrs. Majeiidie 
and F, Cousins have carried their observations to the extent of 
forty days, — a disgraceful period." 



Sisty-five couple of hounds in full work i 
cases of three horses in one week, or five in a fortnight. The 
annual consumption of meal will be somewhat more than two tons 
per month. 

In feeding, the light eaters should be let in first, and a little 
extra flesh distributed on the surface of the food, in order to coax 
those that are most shy, Some hounds cannot be kept to their 
work unless fed two or three times a day; while others must not 
be allowed more than six or seven laps, or they would get too 

In summer an extra cow or two wili be of advantage in the 
dairy; for the milk, after it has been skimmed, may be used in- 
stead of flesh. There must always be a little flesh in hand for the 
sick, for bitches with their whelps, and for the entry of young 
hounds.^ About Christmas is the time to arrange the breeding 
establishment. The number of puppies produced is usually from 
five to eight or nine ; but, in one strange case, eighteen of them 
made their appearance. The constitution and other appearances 
in the dam, will decide the number to be preserved. When the 
whelps are sufficienily grown to run about, they should be placed 
in a warm situation, with plenty of fresh grass, and a sufficient 
quantity of clean, but not too stimulating, food. They should 
then be marked according to their respective letters, that they may 
be always recognised. When the time comes, the ears of the dog 

■ Traite de U Folic dcs Animaus, torn. ii. 33. b Mr. D. Radcliffe. 
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should be rounded; the size of the ear and f h 1 i guiding 
the roundjng-iron. 

This being passed, the master of the p k k hat his 

treatment shall be joyous andplavful; en m always 

with him the word. The dog should be t 1 1 n of the 

fault before he is corrected; no animal is g i 1 f r kind 

ness than a hound ; the pecuharities of h mp w 11 oon be 
learned, and when he begins to iowe his master he wdl mind from 
his natural and acquired affection a word ot a frown from him 
more than the blows of all the whips that were ever put into the 
hands of the keepers. 

The distemper having passed, and the young hcunds being m 
good health, they should be walked out every day and tiupht to 
follow the horse, with a keeper who it. selected as i k nd anj quiet 
person, and will bear their occasionally entangling themsehes in 
their couples. They are then taken to the public roads, and there 
exercised, and checked from riot, but with as little severity as pos- 
sible ; a frequent and free use of the whip never being allowed. 
No animals take their character from their master so much as the 
hounds do from theirs. If he is wild, or noisy, or nervous, so will 
his hounds be; if he is steady and quick, the pack will be the 
same. The whip. should never be applied but for some immediate 
and decided fault. A rate given at an improper time does more 
harm than good : it disgusts the honest hound, it shies and pre- 
vents from hunting the timid one, and it is treated with contempt 
by those of another character who may at some future time deserve 
it. It formerly was the custom, and still is too much so, when a 
hound hai hung on a hare, to catch him when he comes up, and 
flog him. The consequence of this is, that he takes good care 
the next time he indulges in a fault not to come out of cover at all. 

We will conclude this part of our subject by a short account of 
the splendid kenoel at Goodwood, for which we are indebted to 
Lord W. Lennox, with the kind permission of the Duke of Rich- 
mond. It is described as one of the most complete establishments 
of the kind in England. The original establishment of this 
building, although a little faulty, possesses considerable interest 
from its errors being corrected by the third Duke of Richmond, 
a man who is acknowledged to have been one of the most popular 
public characters of ihe day, and who in more private life extended 
his patronage to all that was truly honourable. It was to the 
Duke's support of native talent that we may trace the origin of the 
present Royal Academy. In 1758, the Duke of Richmond dis- 
played, at his residence in Whitehall, a large collection of original 
plaster casts, taken from the finest statues and busts of the ancient 
sculptors. Every artist was freely admitted to this esbibition 
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and, for the further encouragement of talent, he bestowed two 
medals annually on suuh as had exhibited the best models. 

We have thus digressed in order to give a slight sketch of the 
nobleman by whoni this kennel was built, and we do not think that 
we can do better than lay before our readers the original account 
of it. 

Early in life the Duke built what was not then common, a tennii,- 
court, and what was more uncommon, a dog-kennel, which cost 
him above tiOOOi. The Duke was his own architect, assisted by, 
and under the guidance of, Mr, Wyatt; he dug his own flints, 
burnt his own lime, and conducted the wood-work in his own 
shops. The result of his iabours was the noble building of which 
a plan ia here given. 

The df^-kennel is a grand object when viewed from Goodwood, 
The fropt is handsome, the ground well raised about it, and the 
genersl effect good; the open court iu the centre adds materially 
to tbe noble appearance of the building. 

The entrance to the kennel is delineated in the centre with a 
fliirht of stairs leading above. The huntsman's rooms, four in 
number tirst present themselves, and are marked in the plan be- 
fore ui by the letter C ; each of them is fifteen feet four inches, 
by foi'r'een feet six inches. 

At each end of tbe side towards the court is one of the feeding- 
rooms, twenty-nine feet by fourteen feet four inches, and nobly 
constructed rooms they are ; they are designated by the letters B, 
At the back of the feeding-rooms, are one set of the lodging-rooms, 
from thirty-five feet sii inches, to fourteen feet four inches, and 
marked by the letters A, and at either extremity is another lodging- 
room, thirty-two feet sis inches in length, and fourteen feet six 
inches in width ; this is also marked by the letter A. 

Coming into the court we find the store-room twenty-four feet 
by fourteen and a half, marked by the leiter D, and the stable, of 
the same dimensions, by the letter E. 

At the top of the buildings are openings for the admission of 
cold air, and stoves to warm the air when too cold. There are 
plentiful supplies of water from tanks holding 10,000 gallons ; so 
that there is no inconvenience from the smell, and the whole can 
at any time he drained, and not be rendered altogether useless. 

Round the whole building is a pavement five feet wide; airy 
yards and places for breeding, &.C., making part of each wing. 
For the huntsman and whipper-in there are sleeping-rooms, and a 
neat parlour or kitchen. 

Soon after the kennel was erected, it would contain two packs 
of hounds. 
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establishment a kennel of deer-hounds had, from time immemorial, 
formed a part. 

Sihce the death of George III., who was much attached to this 
sport, stag-hunting has rapidly declined, and the principal pleasure 
seems now to consist in the concourse of people brought together 
to an appointed place and hour, to witness the turning out of (he 
deer. There ia still maintained a royal establishment for the con- 
tinuance of this no!]le sport; but, unless better supported than it 
has of late years been, it will gradually decline. 

The stag-hounds are now a part of the regular Crown establish- 
ment. The royal kennel is situated upon Ascot Heath, about six 
miles from Windsor, At the distance of a mile from the kennel 
is Swinley Lodge, the official residence of the Master of the Stag- 
hounds. 

The stag-hound is a heautiful animal. He is distinguished from 
the fox-hound by the apparent broadness and shortness of his head, 
his longer cheek, his straighier hock, his wider thigh and deeper 
cheat, and belter feathered and more beautifully arched tail. His 
appearance indicates strength and stoutness, in which indeed he 
is unequalled, and he has sufficient speed to render it difficult for 
the best horses long to keep pace with him ; while, as is necessary, 
when the distance between the footmarks of the deer is considered, 
his scent is most exquisite. He is far seldomer at fault than any 
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other hound except the blood-hound, and rarely fails of vanning 
down his game. 

Of the stoutness of this dog, the following anecdotes will be a 
sufficient illustration. A deer, in the spring of 1829, was turned 
out before the Earl of Derby's hounds at Hayes Common. The 
chase was continued nearly four hours without a check, when, 
being almost run down, the animal took lefuge in some outhouses 
near Speldhurst in Ken 1 n f y m 1 I j 

■ h fify ml N ly y 

I f h y i h 

chase. 

A stag was turned o W gfi Id P 1 N 1 bid 

The whole pack, with b p f h d 

long run, thrown out. Th g d h d 

haunt, and, as his last ff IjllwUflpk dly 
down and died. One ot i 1 d u bl 1 h 11 f 11 

and expired, and the h as f d d d lid 

They had run about fo y m I 

When the stag first h h j f h h d 1 1 

the swiftness of the wi d d 1 g y 

sound of his pursuers c b 1 1 d Tl 1 d 

he pauses and looks ca f lly nd h b b f h n d 

termine what course to p 1 y I h p k 1 

itself upon his altentioi O Id y d 1 

while again pauses. H ghphpbg tl dl 

has recourse to stratag m d p H p se 1 

doubling and the ccos g f h f 1 i Tl b g 

useless, he attempts to P t)y ) lu g g Ik 

that happens to lie in his way, and when, at last, every attempt to 
escape proves abortive, lie boldly faces his pursuers, and attacks 

the first dog or man who approaches him.' 

' The lato Lord Otford reduced four to the utmost, the terrified animaU 
stags to 30 perfect a degree of sub- bounded away with the awiilueaa of 
niisaion, that, in his ehorC excursions, lightning, and entered Nswmarket at 
he used to drive Ihem in a phaelon full speed. They made immediately 
mode tor the purpose. He was one for llie Ram Inn, to which his lord, 
day exercising hie singular and beau- ship was in the hahit of driving, and, 
tiful Bteeds in the neighboiu'hood of having fortunately entered the yard 
Newmarket, when their ears were without any accident, the stable- 
saluted with Che unwelcome cry of a keepers huddled his lordship, the 
pack of hounds, which, crossing the phaeton, and the deer into a large 
road in their rear, had caught the barn, just in time to save thera from 
scent, and leaving their original ob- the hounds, who came into the yard 

ject of pursuit, were now in rapid in full cry a tew seoonda afterwards. 

chase of the frightened stags. In — Annals of Sporting, vol. Hi. 1823. 

vain his grooms excrled themselves 
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There used to be in the south of Devon a pack or cry of the 
genuine old English or southern hounds. There is some reasoQ 
to believe that this was the original stock of the island, or of this 
part of the island, and that this hound was used by the ancieut 
Britons in the chase of the larger kinds of game with which the 
country formerly abounded. Its distinguishing characters are its 
size and general heavy appearance ; its great length of body, deep 
chest, and ears remarkably large and pendulous. The tones of 
its voice were peculiarly deep. It answered the description of 
Shakspeare, — 

" So flewed, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 

With ears tliat sweep away the morning dew ; 

Crook.knee'd, and dcw.lapp'd, like Thessalian bulls; 

Slow in pursuit, but match'd in mouth like bells. 

Each under each." 

It was the slowness of the breed which occasioned its disuse. 
Several of them, however, remained not long ago at a village 
called Avelon Gifford, in Devonshire, in the neighbourhood of 
which some of the most opulent of the farmers used to keep two 
or three dogs each. When fox-hunting had assumed somewhat of 
its modern form, the chase was followed by a slow heavy hound, 
whose excellent olfactory organs enabled him to carry on the scent 
a considerable time after the fos-hound passed, and also over 
grassy fallows, and hard roada, and other places, where the modern 
high-bred fox-hound would not be able to recognise it. Hence 
the chase continued for double the duration which it does at pre- 
sent, and hence may be seen the reason why the old English hunt- 
er, so celebrated in former days and so great a favourite among 
sportsmen of the old school, was enabled to perform those feats 
which were exultingiy bruited in his praise. The fact is, that the 
hounds and the horse were well matched. If the latter possessed 
not the speed of the Meltonian hunter, the hounds were equally 
slow and stanch. 

THE BLOOD-HOUND. 

This dog does not materially differ in appearance from the old 
deer-hound of a larger size, trained to hunt the human being in- 
stead of the quadruped. If once put on the track of a supposed 
robber, he would unerringly follow him to his retreat, although at 
the distance of many a mile. Such a breed was necessary when 
neither the private individual nor the government had other means 
to detect the offender. Generally speaking, however, the blood- 
hound of former days would not injure the culprit that did not 
attempt to escape, but would lie down quietly and give notice by 
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a loud and peculiar howl what kind of prey he had found Some 
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" Soon tha sagacious biiit«, hie curling' tail 
Flourished in sir, low bending, plies around 
Hie busy nose, the steaming vapour snuSa 
InijuisiliTe, nor leaves one turf untried, 

le recent stains, his heart 



That makes the welitia tremble, lie prockii 
Th' audacious felon. Foot by foot he marks 
His winding way. Over the watery ford. 
Dry sandy heaths, and stony barren hills. 
Unerring he parsucs, till at the oot 
Arrived, and, seizing by his guilty throat 
The caitiff vile, redeems the captive prey." 



is evidently the large spaniel improved to his peculiar size and 
beauty, and taught another way of marking his game, viz., by setting 
or crouching. If the form of the dog were not sufficiently satis- 
factory on this point, we might have recourse to history for infor- 
mation on it. Mr. Daniel, in his Rural Sports, has preserved a 
document, dated in the year 1685, in which a yeoman binds him- 
self for the sum of ten shillings, fully and effectually to teach a 
spaniel to sit partridges and pheasants. 

[As this old document may prove interesting to the curious, we 
take the liberty of inserting it, knowing full well, that Mr. Daniel's 
work is quite rare in this country, and copies of it are not easily 
obtained even in England. 

Rihbesferd,Oct.l,USS. 
" I, John Harris, of Willdon, in the parish of Hastlebury, in 
the county of Worcester, yeoman, for and in consideration of ten 
shillings of lawful English money this day received of Henry 
Herbert of Ribbesford, in the said county, Esqr., and of thirty 
shillings more of like money by him promised to be hereafter 
pay'd me, do hereby covenant and promise to and with the said 
Henry Herbert, his exors and admors, that I will, from the day of 
the date hereof, uotill the first day of March nest, well and suffi- 
ciently mayntayne and keepe a Spanile Bitch named Quand, this 
day delivered into my custody by the said Henry Herbert, and 
will, before the first day of March next, fully and effectually traine 
up and teach the said Bitch to sitt Partridges, Pheasants, and other 
game, as well and exactly as the best sitting Doggers usually sett 
the same. And the said bitch, so trayned and taught, shall and 
will delivere to the said Henry Herbert, or whom he shall appoint 
to receive her, att his house in Ribbesford aforesaid, on the first 
day of March next. And if at anytime afler the said Bitch shall, 
for want of use or practice, or orwise, forgett to sett Game aa 
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aforesaid, I will, at my costes and charges, maynetayne her for a 
month, or longer, as often as need shall require, to trayiie up and 
teach her to sett Game as aforesaid, and shall and will, fully and 
elfectually, teach her to sett Game as well and exactly as is above 
meiityon'd. 

Witness my hand and aea! the day and year first above written, 
John Harris, his X mark. 

Sealed and delivered in presence of 

H. Patnb, his >^ mark," 
L.] 

The first person, however, who systematically broke-in setting 
dogs, is supposed to have been Dudley Duke of Nortlmmherland, 
in 1335. 

A singular dog-cause was tried in Westminster, in July, 18^2. 
At a previous trial it was determined that the mere possession of 
a dog, generally used for destroying game, was sufilcient proof of 
its being actually so used. Mr, Justice Best, however, determined 
that a man might be a breeder of such dogs without using them 
as game-dogs; and Mr. Justice Bailey thought that if a game-dog 
was kept in a yard, chained up by day, and let loose at night, and, 
being so trained as to guard the premises, he was to he considered 
as a yard-dog, and not as a game-dog. 

The setter is used for the same purpose as the pointer, and 
there is great difference of opinion with regard to (heir relative 
value as sporting-dogs. Setters are not so numerous; and they 
are dearer, and with great difficulty obtained pure. It was long 
the fashion to cross and mix them with the pointer, by which no 
benefit was obtained, but the beauty of the dog materially im- 
paired; many Irish sportsmen, however, were exceedingly careful 
to preserve the breed pure. Nothing of the pointer can be traced 
in them, and they ate useful and beautiful dogs, altogether dif- 
ferent in appearance from either the English or Scotch setter. 
The Irish sportsmen are, perhaps, a little too much prejudiced 
with regard to particular colours. Their dogs are either very red, 
or red and white, or lemon-coloured, or white, patched with deep 
chestnut ; and it was necessary for them to have a black nose, and 
a black roof to the mouth. This peculiar dye is supposed to be 
as necessary to a good and genuine Irisli setter as is the palate of 
a Blenheim spaniel to the purity of his breed. A true Irish setter 
will obtain a higher price than either an English or Scotch one. 
Fifty guineas constituted no unusual price for a brace of them, 
and even two hundred guineas have been given. It is, neverthe- 
less, doubtful whether they do in reality so much exceed the other 
breeds, and whether, although stout and hard-working dogs, and 
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with excellent scent, they are not somewhat too headstrong and 
unruly. 

The setter is more active than the pointer. He has greater 
spirit and strength. He wil! better stand continued hard work 
He will generally take the water when necessary, and, retaining 
the character of the breed, is more companionable and attached. 
He loves his master for himself, and not, Uke the pointer, merely 
for the pleasure he shares with him. His somewhat inferior scent, 
however, makes him a little too apt to run into his game, and he 
occasionally has a will of his own. He requires good breaking, 
and plenty of work : but that breaking must be of a peculiar cha- 
racter : it must not partake of the severity which too often accom- 
panies, and unnecessarily so, the tuition of the pointer. He has 
more animal spirit than (he pointer, but he has not so much patient 
courage ; and the chastisement, sometimes unnecessary and cruel, 
but leaving the pointer perfect in his work, and eager for it too, 
would make the setter disgusted with it, and leave him a mere 
blinker. It is ditficult, however, always to decide the claim of 
superiority between these doo" He that has a good one of either 
breed may be conte b hi gfbd m hp 
The setter, with mu h f I p hi m I g 

activity and enduran d h p d h b 

may have a degree of Id d b y II y 

ing to his owner. Tb j b p f bl h b d 

is hard and rough; fid b m f H 

may even answer tipp fpgfpl ^ 

woodcocks, and may b I bl d d b d 

His scent may freq lybp hfhp d 

sufficiently accurate d g h b I h p h 

the game is sprung; bb d dbd fbp 

er wil! generally giv hmbpf p'lj f ^ 

tolerably smooth coyAlbg g ( d 

when the weather h hp lih dddd 

vantage. 
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THE MERITS OF THE SETTER COMPARED WITH THOSE OF THE 



I be doubted that the setter has su- 
perior advantages to the pointer, for hunting over our uncleared 
country, although tlie pointer has many qualities that recommend 
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him to the sportsman, that the setter does not possess. In the 
first place, the extreme hardiness and swiftness of foot, natural to 
the setter, enables him to get over much more ground than the 
pointer, in the same space of lime. Their feet also, being more 
hard and firm, are not so liable to become sore from contact with 
our frozen ground. The b^ill pads being well protected by the 
spaniel toe-luiis, are less likely to be wounded by the thorns and 
burs with which our woods are crowded during the winter season. 
His natural enthusiasm for hunting, coupled with his superior 
physical powers, enables him to stand much more work than the 
pointer, and oftentimes he appears quite fresh upon a long con- 
tinued hunt, when the other will be found drooping and inattentive. 

The long, thick fur of the setter, enables him to wend his way 
through briary thickets without injury to himself, when a similar 
attempt on the part of a pointer, would result in his ears, tail, and 
body being lacerated and streaming with blood. 

On the other hand, the pointer is superior to the setter in re- 
taining his acquired powers for hunting, and not being naturally 
enthusiastic in pursuit of game, he is more easily broken and kept 
in proper subjection. 

The setter frequently requires a partial rebreaking at the com- 
mencement of each season, in his younger days, owing to the 
natural eagerness witli which lie resumes the sport. The necessity 
of this, however, diminishes with age, as the character and habits 
of the dog become more settled, and then we may take them into 
the field, with a perfect assurance of their behaving quite as well 
on the first hunt of the season, as the stanchest pointer would. 

The extreme caution, and mechanical powers of the pointer in 
the field, is a barrier to his flushing the birds, as is often witnessed 
in the precipitate running of the setter, who winds the game and 
frequently overruns it in his great anxiety to come up with it. But 
this occasional fault on the part of the setter, may be counter- 
balanced by the larger quantity of game thit he usually finds in a 
day's hunt, owing to his enthusiasm and swjftness of fool Setters 
require much more water while hunting than tt e po iter ow ng 
to their thick covering of fur, encouraging a greater amoui t of in- 
sensible perspiration to fly off than the thin and short dre "* of the 
pointer. Consequently Ihey are better calculated to h t in the 
coldest seasons than early in our falls, which are Irequentlj q ite 
dry and warm. 

A striking instance of this fact came under our own immediate 
observation this fall, when shooting in a range of country thinly 
settled and uncommonly dry. The day being warm and the birds 
scarce, the dogs suiFered greatly from thirst, in so much that a 
very fine setter of uncommon bottom, was forced to give up en- 
tirely, completely prostrated, foaming at the mouth in the most 
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alarming manner breathing heavily, and vomiting from time to 
t me d tl ck Irotl ) n cas 

H 3 pro tration of both n uscular and nervous powers was so 
great that be c uld ne ther smell nor take the slightest notice of a 
b rd iltho gh placed at 1 s nose He could barely manage to drag 
one leg af er the other stopp ng lo rest every few moments, and 
we were fearful thdt ve bl o Id be obliged to shoulder and carry 
h m to a firii house a cons derable distance off. However, he 
succeeded w ih mud d fticultj n reaching the well, where he 
greed ly drank several p nts ot »ater administered to him with 

He recovered aim o-t immedntely gave me a look of thanks and 
was oS to the fields m a few moments where he soon f^und a fine 
covey of birds 

The pointer his associate m the day s w irk ind a much less 
hardy dog stood the hunt remarkably well and seemed to suffer 
Jitlle or no inconvenience from the want of witer The setter 
has natural claims upon the sportsman and man gcnerallv in his 
affectionate disposition an J attarhment to hii master and tie 
miny winning manners he exhibits towards those ty whom he is 
caressed 

The pointer displays but little fondness for those by whom he 
IB surrjunded and hunts equally a*, well for a stranger as his 
m„ter-L] 

Of the difference between the old Enelish "ietter and the setters 
of the present dav we confess that we ire ignorant except thit 
the first was the pure spaniel improved and the latter the paniel 
crossed too frequently with the pointer 

It must be acknowledn-ed thit of companionableness and dis- 
interested attachment and gratitude the pointer knoHs compara 
tnely little If he is a docile and obedient servant in the field it 
IS all we want The setter is unquestionably his superior in every 
amiable quality Mr Blame says that a large setter dl with the 
di temper hid been nursed by a hdy more thin three weeks 
At length he became so ill a" to be phced in a bed where he re 
miined a ciuple of da)s m a dung stite After a short absence 
the hdi re entering (he room observed hiin to fi\ hi eyes atten 
lively on her and make an effort to criwi across the bed Inwirds 
her This he accomplished evidently for the sole purpose of 
licking her hand after which he immediately expired 

[Daniel Lambert celebrated for his enormous magnitude weigh 
ing seven hundred and thirtj nine pounds had i very superior 
ureed of setters which were publicly sold at the following prices 
ifter his deitb which forcibly illustrates the immense value placed 
on this dog in England ; whereas, many American sportsmen con- 
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iiders h a great hardship to be obhged to give thirty or forty dol- 
ars for a weil-bred setter in this country. 

Guineas 

Peg, a black Setter Bitch 41 

Punch, a Setter Dog 26 

Brush, do 17 

Bob, do 20 

Bell, do 33 



Charlotte, a Pointer Bitch 22 

Lucy, do. 12 

218 
-L.] 



The pointer is evidently descended from the hound 

[We beg leave to make the following ejctraUs from our essay 
on this subject, published in No 1, vol xvi, of the " Spirit of the 
Times " 

The origin of the pointer, like that of the setter, is involved in 
much obscurity, he is of mined Wood, and no doubt largely in- 
debted to both hound and spaniel for his distinct existence. 

Many -portsmen are under the erroneous idea that the pointer 
is .contemporary with, if not older thin, the Setter Such, how- 
ever, is not the ciae , and we are lid to beliese that the Pointer 
is of quite modern origin , at all events, the production of a much 
later date than the spaniel 

Strut, in his "Sports and Pistimea," chap 1, sects, x v. and 
xvL, mentions a MS in the Cotton Library, originally written by 
WiUiam Twici, or Twety, Grand Huntsmin to Edward 11., who 
ascended the throne in I'iQl 

This manuscript contains the earliest treatise on hunting that 
the English possess, and enumerates the various kinds of game 
and different species of dogs then in existence, as also the modes 
of taking the former and using the latter 

After describing, in the usual minute manner, the specific em- 
ployment of each dog, he tinisbes by staling — "The spaniel was 
for use in hawking, hys crafte is for the perdrich or partridge, and 
the quail ; and when taught to couch, he is very serviceable to the 
fowler, who takes these birds with nets." 

No mention is made in this treatise of the pointer, and we 
naturally infer that he did not exist, or he would have been noticed 
vith the spaniel, who, it appears, even at this early 
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period, was taught to couch od and point out game to those em- 
ployed in netting it. 

In the early portion of the sixteenth century, we have another 
enumeration of dogs, then in use, in a book entitled — " A Jewel 
for Gealrie ;" which, besides the dogs already descanted upon by 
Twici, we find added to the list, " bastards and mongrels, leraors, 
kenets, terrours, butchers' hounds, dung-hill dogs, trindef-tailed 
dogs, prychercard curs, and ladies' puppies." (Chap. 1st., Sec. 
XVr.— Strut.) 

The pointer being the offspring of the fox-hound and spaniel, is 
consequently sprung from the two ancient races known as Sagaces 
and PugnacES or BcUicosi, He certainly evinces a larger share 
of the Bdlicosi blood than the setter, being ever ready for fight 
when assailed, while the latter generally exhibits a conciliatory 
disposition under the most trying circumstances. — L.] 

It is the fox-hound searching for game by the scent, but more 
perfectly under the control of the sportsman, repressing his cry 
of joy when he finds his game, and his momentary pause, and 
gathering himself up in order to spring upon it artificially, con- 
verted into a steady and deliberate point. There still remains a 
strong resemblance, in countenance and in form, between the 
pointer and the fox-hound, except that the muzzle is shorter, and 
the ears smaller, and partly pendulous. 

Seventy or eighty years ago, the breed of pointers was nearly 
white, or varied with liver-coloured spots ; some, however, be- 
longing to the Duke of Kingston, were perfectly black. This pe- 
culiarity of colour was supposed to be connected with exquisite 
perfection of scent. That is not the case with the present black 
pointers, who are not superior to any others. 

Mr. Daniel relates an anecdote of one of his pointers. He had 
a dog that would always go round close to the hedges of a field 
before he would quarter his ground. He seemed to have observed 
that be most frequently found his game in the course of this circuit." 

* The author of the Field Book says and numerous email dark-brown spots 

thathesawanexlrenielysmallpointer, appeared over his whole hodj and 

whoBB length, from the lip of the nose lege. 

to the point of the tail, wae only two This beautiful liMle animal had an 
feet and half an inch, the length of exquisite sense of smell. Sonioofthe 
the head being sis inchee, and Tound same breed, and bein|r the property 
the chest one foot and three inches, of the Earl of Lauderdale, were bro. 
He waa an esquieile miniature of the ken-in and made excellent pointers, 
English pointer, being' in all respects although, from their minnte size, it 
similar to him, eicept in his Eize. could not be expected that they would 
His colour was white, with dark liver, be able to do mucli work. When in- 
coloured patches on each side of the tent upon any object, the dog as. 
hear), extending half down the neck. Eumcd the same attitude as other 
The ears, with some patches o 
back, were also of the same ci 
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Mr. Johnson gives the foHowing characteristic sketches of the 
different breeds of pointer : — 



originally a native of Spain, was once considered to be a valuable 
dog. He stood higher on his legs, but was too large and heavy in 
his limbs, and had widely spread, ugly feet, exposing him lo fre- 
quent lameness. His muzzle and head were large, corresponding 
with the acutenesa of his smell. His ears were large and pendent, 
and his body ill-formed. He was naturally an ill-tempered dog, 
growling at ihe hand that would caress him, even although it were 
his master's. He stood steadily to his birds; but it was diflicult 
to break him of chasing the hare. He was deficient in speed. 
His redeeming quality was hia excellent scent, unequalled in any 
other kind of dog. 

[To convince our readers of the value of this particular breed, 
we may mention the very singular sale of Colonel Thornton's dog 
Dash, who was purchased by Sir Richard Symons for one hundred 
and sixty pounds worth of champagne and burgundy, a hogshead 
of claret, and an elegant gun and another pointer, with a stipula- 
tion that if any accident befell the dog, he was to be returned lo 
his former owner for fifty guineas. Dash unfortunately broke his 
leg, and in accordance with the agreement of sale was returned to 
the Colonel, who considered him a fortunate acquisition as a stal- 
lion to breed from. {See Blain or Daniel).— L.J 

THE PORTUGUESE POINTER, 

although with a slighter form than the Spanish one, is defective in 
the feet, often crooked in the legs, and of a quarrelsome disposi- 
tion. He soon tires, and is much inclined to chase the hare. 
The tail is larger than that of the spaniel, and fully fringed. 



is distinguished by a furrow between his nostrils, which materially 
interferes with the acateness of smell. He is better formed and 
more active than either the Spanish or Portuguese dog, and capable 
of longer continued exertion; but he is apt to be quarrelsome, 
and is loo fond of chasing the hare. 

[We will close this account of the Pointer by transferring from 
the pages of the " Spirit of the Times" our remarks upon this 
particular breed. 

The French variety, as described by English authors, is much 
smaller than either of the above breeds ; and although possessed 
of great beauty, acute scent, and other qualifications that would 
render him valuable in their eyes, still is considered much inferior, 
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not being able to cope with tbeir dogs in hunting, owing to a want 
of physical power of endurance. 

Youatt slates, that he is diaiinguished by a furrow in his nose, 
which materially interferes with his acuteneas of smell. 

These accounts do not agree with the French writers, to whom, 
it is very true, the English should not look for any particular 
information respecting hunting or shooting. Nevertheless, all 
must admit that they are quite as capable of describing their par- 
ticular breeds of animals as other nations; and, in fact, we might 
go farther, and say that they are much more competent to the task 
than English writers, judging from their extensive knowledge in 
comparative anatomy, and their long array of celebrated writers 
on natural history — the Cuviers, Biiffon, &c. 

Bavdrillart, in his Dictiotmaire des Chases, describes the 
French Pointer as having endurance and great industry, and of 
their being used oftentimes solely (ot la grcmde ckasse. In the 
atlas of plates accompanying this interesting work, will be found 
two distinct and extremely correct drawings of the English Pointer, 
and also an engraving of the French variety, which latter, cer- 
tainly, is represented as being equally, if not more muscular and 
hardy, than the English. 

As for the furrow in the nose, as mentioned by Youatt, no refer- 
ence is made to it in connection with this species, and in the 
engraving the nose is square. But in describing another variety, 
known in France as coming from Spain, Baudrillart states, that 
they are vulgarly called " a'deux nez,parceqiie cechien a lesnarints 
separees par une gouttiere," 

As for Mr. Youatt's declaration in reference to the furrow in 
the nose " materially interfering- jrith the acvteness of smell," I 
cannot understand bow, or on what principle of reasoning, this 
slight deviation from nature should affect the properties of the 
olfactory apparatus. That these furrow-nosed dogs are inferior to 
the English in scenting powers, as stated by Mr. Youatt, we do 
not question; but that their deficiency depends upon this furrow, 
remains to be proved. 

This furrow in the nose is merely a deformity, and like many 
others in various breeds of animals, was solely the result of acci- 
dent in the first place ; and as we often see, even in the human 
species, the deformities and infirmities of our ancestors entailed 
upon their progeny, so has this ' cut ia the nose' been so exten 
sively inherited by succeeding generations, that it has now become 
a distinctive mark of a whole class of dogs. 

The French Pointer, as known in this country, is a beautiful, 
well-shaped, compact, square-nosed dog; not so long or high as 
the English, but extremely well built, full-chested, large head 
pendent ears, projecting eyes, large feet, and thickish tail. 
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His colour, seldom white, but generally intermingled with small 
spots of brown or chocolate over the body, and more particularly 
over the head and ears. Such a dog is in the possession of the 
writer, who knows nothing of his ancestry ; hut is convinced from 
those he saw in France, that they must have been imported from 
that country. 

The English Pointer will now claim more particularly our atten- 
tion. It is quite useless to go into a general description of an 
animal of whom we have already said much, and with whom we 
are all familiar; but we will endeavour to mention the most striking 
points of the species, which marks can be referred to as guides in 
the purchase of a dog. 

' ■ a difficult matter to put on paper, in a manner satisfactory 
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o much tendency to stu- 
He runs awkwardly, with 
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tiie first lesson — thai on which the value of the animal, and the 
pleasure of its owner, will much depend — is a habit of subjection 
on the part of the dog, and kindness on the part of the master. 
This is a sine quS. non. The dog must recognise in his owner a 
friend and a benefactor. This wili soon establish in the mind of 
the quadruped a feeling of gratitude, and a desire to please. All 
this is natural] to the dog, if he is encouraged by the master, and 
then the process of breaking-in may commence in good earnest. 

No long time probably passes ere the dog commits some little 
fault. He is careless, or obstinate, or cross. The owner puts on 
a serious countenance, he holds up his finger, or shakes his head, 
or produces the whip, and threatens to use it. Perhaps the inflic- 
tion of a blow, that breaks no bones, occasionally follows. In the 
majority of cases nothing more is required. The dog succumbs; 
he asks to be forgiven ; or, if he has been self-willed, he may be 
speedily corrected without any serious punishment. 

A writer, under the signature of " Soho," in The New Sporting 
Magazine for 1833, gives an interesting account of the schooling 
of the pointer or setter, thus commenced. A short abstract from 
it may not be unacceptable ; — 

" The first lesson inculcated is that of passive obedience, and 
this enforced by the infliction of severity as little as the case will 
admit. We will suppose the dog to be a setter. He is taken into 
the garden or into a field, and a strong cord, about eighteen or 
twenty yards long, is tied to his collar. The sportsman calls the 
dog to him, looks earnestly at him, gently presses him to the 
ground, and several times, with a loud, but not an angry voice, 
says, ' Down !' or ' Down charge !' The dog knows not the mean- 
ing of this, and struggles to get up ; but, as often as he struggles, 
the cry of ' Down charge !' is repeated, and the pressure is con- 
tinued or increased. 

" This is repeated a longer or shorter time, until the dog, find- 
ing that no harm is meant, quietly submits. He is then permitted 
to rise ; be is patted and caressed, and some food is given to him. 
The command to rise is also introduced by the terms ' Hie up !' 
A little afterwards the same process is repeated, and he struggles 
less, or perhaps ceases altogether to struggle. 

" The person whose circumstances permit him occasionally to 
shoot over his little demesne, may very readily educate his dog 
without having recourse to keepers or professional breakers, among 
whom he would often be subject to imposition. Generally speak- 
ing, no dog is half so well broken as the one whose owner has 
taken the trouble of training hira. The first and grand thing is 
to obtain the attachment of the dog, by frequently feeding and 
caressing him, and giving him little hours of liberty under his own 
inspection; but, every now and then, inculcating a lesson of obe- 
13 
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dience, teaching him that every gambol must be under the control 
of his master ; frequently checking him in the midst of his riot 
with the order of ' Down charge !' patting him when he is in- 
stantly obedient ; and rating, or castigating him, but not too se- 
Terely, when there is any reluctance to obey. Passive obedience 
is Ike Jirst principle, and from which no deviation should be 
allowed.' 

" Much kindness and gentleness are certainly requisite when 
breaking-in the puppy, whether it he a pointer or a setter. There 
is heedlessness in the young ciog which ia not readily got rid of 
until age has given him experience. He must not, however, be 
too severely corrected, or he may be spoiled for life. If consider- 
able correction is sometimes necessary, it should be followed, at a 
little distance of time, by some kind usage. The memory of the 
suffering will remain ; but the feeling of attachment to the master 
will also remain, or rather be increased. The temper of a young 
dog must be almost as carefully sludied as that of a human being. 
Timidity may be encouraged, and eagerness may be restrained, 
but affection must be the tie that binds him to his master, and 
renders him subservient to his will. 

" The next portion of the lesson is more difHcult to learn. He 
is no longer held by his master, but suffered to run over the field, 
seemingly at his pleasure, when, suddenly, comes the warning 
' Down 1' He perhaps pays no attention to it, but gambols along 
until seized by his master, forced on the ground, and the order 
of ' Down I' somewhat sternly uttered. 

" After a while he is suffered again to get up. He soon forgets 
what has occurred, and gallops away with as much glee as ever. 
Again the 'Down!' is heard, and again little or no attention is 
paid to it. His master once more lays hold of him and forces 
him on the ground, and perhaps inflicts a slight blow or two, and 
this process continues until the dog finds that he must obey the 
command of ' Down charge 1' 

" The owner will now probably walk from him a little way back- 
ward with his hand lifted up. If the dog makes the slightest 
motion, he must be sharply spoken to, and the order peremptorily 
enforced. 

" He must then be taught to ' back,' that is, to come behind his 
master when called. When he seems to understand all this, he is 
called by his master in a kindly tone, and patted and caressed. It 
is almost incredible how soon he will afterwards understand what 
he is ordered to do, and perform it. 

" It will be seen by this that no one should attempt to break-in 

■Another writer in the same volume gives also an interesting account of 
the management of the setter. 
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Dr, what IS considerably better, with a well- 
When the old dog makes a point, the master 
jr 'Soho!' and holds up his hand, and ap- 
the birds; and, if the young one runs in or 
probably he will at first, he again raises his 
If the youngster pays no attention 
!d, and in a short time he will be 



steady enough at the first intimation ot game. 

" If he springs any birds without taking notice of them, he 
should be dragged to the spot from which they rose, and, ' Soho !' 
being cried, one or two sharp strokes with the whip should be in- 
flicted. If he is too eager, he should be warned to ' take heed.' 
If he rakes or runs with his nose near the ground, he should be 
o hold up, and, if he still persists, the muzzle-peg may 
o. Some persons fire over the dog for running at 
hares : but this is wrong ; for, besides the danger of wounding or 
even killing the animal, he will for some time afterwards be 
frightened at the sound, or even at the very sight of a gun. The 
beat plan to accustom dogs to the gun, is occasionaliy to fire one 
off when they are being fed. 

" Some persons let their dog fetch the dead birds. This is 
very wrong. Except the sportsman has a double-barrelled gun, 
the dog should not be suffered to move until the piece is again 
charged. The young one, until he is thoroughly broken of il, is 
too apt to run in whether (he bird is killed or not, and which may 
create much mischief by disturbing the game. 

" Although excessive punishment should not be administered, 
yet no fault, however small, should pass without reproof: on the 
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other hand, he should be rewarded, but not too lavishly, for every 
iiistaDce of good conduct. 

" When the dog is grown tolerably steady, and taught to come 
at the call, he should also iearn to range and quarter his ground. 
Let some clear morning, and some place where the sportsman is 
likely to meet with game, be selected. Station him where the 
wind will blow in his face; wave your hand and cry, ' Heigh on, 
good dog !' Then let him go off to the right, about seventy or 
eighty yards. After this, call him in by another wave of the 
hand, and let him go the same distance to the left. Walk straight 
forward with your eye always upon him; then, let him continue 
to cross from right to left, calliag him in at the limit of each 

" This is at first a somewhat difficult lesson, and requires care- 
ful teaching. The same ground is never to be twice passed over. 
The sportsman watches every motion, and the dog is never trusted 
out of sight, or allowed to break fence. When this lesson is 
tolerably learned, and on some good scenting morning early in 
the season, he may take the field, and perhaps find. Probably he 
will be too eager, and spring his game. Make him down imme- 
diately, and take him to the place where the birds rose. Chide 
him with 'Steady!' ' How dare you!' Use no whip; but scold 
him well, and be assured that he will be more cautious. If pos- 
sible, kill on the next chance. The moment the bird is down, he 
will probably rush in and seize it. He must be met with the 
same rebuff, 'Down charge!' If he does not obey, he deserves 
to have, and will have, a stroke with the whip. The gun being 
again charged, the bird is sought for, and the dog is suffered to 
see it and play with it for a minute before it is put into the bag. 

" He will now become thoroughly fond of the sport, and his 
fondness will increase with each bird that is killed. At every 
time, however, whether he kills or misses, the sportsman should 
make the dog ' Down charge,' and never allow him to rise until 
he has loaded. 

"If a hare should be wounded, there will, occasionally, be con- 
siderable difficulty in preventing him from chasing her. The best 
broken and steadiest dog cannot always be restrained from running 
hares. He must be checked with 'Ware chase,' and, if he does 
not attend, the sportsman must wait patiently. He will by-and-by 
come slinking along with his tail between his legs, conscious of 
his fault. It is one, however, that admits of no pardon. He musi 
be secured, and, while the field echoes with the cry o^'Ware chase,' 
he must be punished to a certain but not too great extent. The 
casligation must be repeated as often as he oiFetids; or, if there is 
much difficulty in breaking him of the habit, he must be got 
rid of." 
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The breaking-in or subjugation of pointers and setters ia a very 
important, and occasionally a djflicult afTair; the pleasure of (he 
sportsman, however, depends upon it. The owner of any consi- 
derable property wili naturally look to his keeper to furnish him 
with dogs on which he may depend, and he ought not to be dis- 
appointed ; for those which belong to other persons, or are brought 
at the beginning of the season, whatever account the breaker or 
the keeper of them may give, will too often be found deficient. 



used to be of a mingled breed, between the southern hound and 
the rough terrier, and in size between the harrier and the fox- 
hound. The head should be large aiid broad, the shoulders and 
quarters thick, and the hair strong, wiry, and rough. They used 
to be kept in small packs, for the express purpose of hunting the 
otter. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, otter-hunting was a favourite 
amusement in several parts of Great Britain. Many of our streams 
then abounded with this destructive animal ; but, since the popu- 
lation of our country has become more dense, and game-keepere 
are more numerous, and many contrivances are adopted ti 
and destroy otters, few are now to be found. 



This dog was once a valuable auxiliary in the kitchen, by turn- 
ing the epit before jacks were invented. It had a peculiar length 
of body, with short crooked legs, the tail curled, its ears long and 
pendent, and the head large in proportion to the body. It is still 
used in the kitchen on various parts of the Continent. There are 
some curious stories of the artfulness with which he often attempted 
to avoid the task imposed upon him. 

There is a variety of this dog; the crooked-legged turnspit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE VAKIETIES OF THE DOC. 

THIRD DIVISION. 

TIte muzzle more or less shortened, the frontal sinus enlarged, and 

the cranium elevated and diminished la capacity. 

At the head of this inferior or brutal division of dogs stands 
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The bull-dog is scarcely capable of any education, and is fitted 
for notbiug but ferocity and combat. 

The name of this dog is derived from his being too often em- 
ployed, until a few years ago, in baiting the bull. It was prac- 
tised by the low and disaoluie in many parts of the country. Dogs 
were bred and trained for the purpose; and, while many of them 
were injured or destroyed, the bead of the bull was lacerated in 
the most barbarous manner. Nothing can exceed the fury with 
which thebull-dc^ rushed on his foe, and the obstinacy with which 
he maintained his hold. He fastened upon the lip, the muzzle, or 
the eye, and there he hung in spite of every effort of the bull to 
free himself from his antagonist. 

Bull-dogs are not so numerous as they were a few years ago ; 
and every kind-hearted person will rejoice lo hear that bull-baiting 
is now put down by legal authority in every part of the kingdom. 

THE BULL-TERRIER. 

This dog is a cross between the bull-dog and the terrier, and is 
generally superior, both in appearance and value, to either of its 
progenitors. A second cross considerably lessens the underhang- 
ing of the lower jaw, and a third entirely removes it, retaining the 
spirit and determination of the animal. It forms a steadier friend- 
ship than either of them, ond the principal objection to it is its 
love of wanton mischief, and the dangerous iirascibility which it 
occasionally exhibits. 
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Sir Walter Scott, a warm friend of dogs, and whose veraoity 
cannot be impeached, gives an interesting account of a favouritR 
one belonging to him. " The cleverest dog I ever had was what 
is called a hull-dog terrier. I taught liim to understand a great 
many words, insomuch that I am positive the communication be- 
tween the canine species and ourselves might be greatly enlarged. 
Camp, the name of my dog, once bit the baker when bringing 
bread to the family, I beat him, and explained the enormity of 
the offence ; after which, to the last moment of his life, he never 
heard the least allusion to the story without creeping inio the 
darkest corner of the room. Towards the end of his life, when 
he was unable to attend me while I was on horseback, be gene- 
rally watched for my return, and, when the servant used to tell 
him, his master was coming down the hill, or through the moor, 
although he did not use any gesture to explain his meaning. Camp 
was never known to mistake him, but either went out at the front 
to go up the hill, or at the back to get down to the moor-side." 



The head considerably resembles that of the bull-dog, but with 
the ears dependent The upper lip falla o*erthe lower jaw The 
end of the tail is turned up and frequently the fifth toe of the 
hind feet is more or le^s developed The nostrils are separated 
one from another by a deep furrow He has a grave and some- 
what sullen countenance and his deep toned bark is often heird 
during the night The mastiff is taller than the bull dog but not 
so deep in the che^t and his head is hrge c mpared with his 
general form 

It is probable that the 1 ff lb d peculiar to 

the British inlands 

He seems to be fullj aw f h p hicb hu large 

size makes on every Strang nd he h specially, he 

watches the abode of his n h h rapl vigilance ; in 

fact, nothing would tempt h m b y h nfid nee which is 
reposed in him. 

Captain Brown states that, " notwithstanding his commanding 
appearance and the strictness with which he guards the property 
of his master, he is possessed of the greatest mildness of conduct, 
and is as grateful for any favours bestowed upon him as is the 
most diminutive of the canine tribe. There is a remarkable and 
peculiar warmth in his attachments. He is aware of all the duties 
required of him, and he pimclually discharges them. In the 
course of the night he several times examines every thing with 
which he is intrusted with the most scrupulous care, and, by re- 
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peated barkings, warns the household or the depredator that he is 
at the post of duty.'" 

The mastiff from Cuba requires some mention, and will call up 
some of the moat painful recollections in the history of the human 
race. He was not a native of Cuba, but imported into the country. 

The Spaniards had possessed themselves of several of the South 
American islands. They found them peopled with Indians, and 
those of a sensual, brutish, and barbarous class— continually 
making war with their neighbours, indulging in an irreconcilable 
hatred of the Spaniards, and determined to expel and destroy 
them. In self-defence, they were driven lo some means of avert- 
ing the destruction with which they were threatened. They pro- 
cured some of these masliffe, by whose assistance they penetrated 
into every part of the country, and destroyed the greater portion 
of the former inhabitants. 

Las Casas, a Catholic priest, and whose life was employed in 
endeavouring to mitigate the sufferings of the original inhabitants, 
says that " it was resolved to march against the Indians, who had 
fled to the mountains, and they were chased like wild beasts, with 
the assistance of bloodhounds, who had been trained to a thirst 
for human blood, so that before I had left the island it had become 
almost entirely a desert." 

THE ICELAND DOG. 

The head is rounder than that of the northern dogs ; the ears 
partly erect and partly pendent ; and the fur soft and long, espe- 
cially behind the fore legs and on the tail. It much resembles 
the Turkish dog removed to a colder climate. 

This dog is exceedingly useful to the Icelanders while travelling 
over the snowy deserts of the north. By a kind of intuition he 
rarely fails In choosing the shortest and the safest course. He also 
is more aware than his master of the approach of the snowstorms; 
and is a most valuable ally against the attack of the Polar bear, 
who, drifted on masses of ice from the neighbouring continent, 
often commits depredations among the cattle, and even attacks 
human beings. When the dog is first aware of the neighbourhood 
of the bear, he sets up a fearful howl, and men and dogs hasten 
to hunt down and destroy the depredator. 

The travelling in Iceland is sometimes exceedingly dangerous at 
the beginning of the winter. A thin layer of snow covers and 
conceals some of the chasms with which that region abounds. 
Should the traveller fall into one of them, the dog proves a 
most useful animal ; for he runs immediately across the snowy 

■ Brown's Biographical Sketches, p. 495. 
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waste, and, by his howling, induces the traveller's friends to has 



The forehead is convex ; the eye prominent ; the muzzle pointed ■ 
the tail thin and arched; the fur short; the ears of moderate s ze 
half erect, and usually of a deep-black colour, with a yello v pet 
over the eyesr^ It is an exceedingly useful animal ; but not so n 
dispensable an accompaniment to a pack of fox-hounds as t u ed 
to be accounted. Foxes are not so often unearthed as tie} for 
merly were, yet many a day's sport would be lost w thout the ter 
rier. Some sportsmen used to have two terriers accompanying in 
the pack, one being smaller than the other. This was a very 
proper provision ; a large terrier might be incapable of penetrating 
into the earth, and a small one might permit the escape of the 
prey. Many terriers have lost their lives by scratching up the 
earth behind them, and thus depriving themselves of ali means of 

The coat of the terrier may be either smooth or rough; the 
smooth-haired ones are more delicate in appearance, ami are some- 
what more exposed to injury or accident ; hut in courage, sagacity, 
and strength, there is very little difference if the dogs are equally 
well bred. The rough terrier possibly obtained his shaggy coat 
from the cur, and the smooth terrier may derne his from the 
hound. 

The terrier is seldom of much service until he is twelve months 
old ; and then, incited by natural propensity or the example ot (he 
older ones, or urged on by the huntsman, he begins to discharge 
his supposed duly. 

An old terrier is brought to the mouth of the earth m which a 
vixen fos — a fox with her young ones — has taken up her abode 
and is sent in to worry and drive her out. Some young terriers 
are brought to the mouth of the hover, to hslen to the process that 
is going forward within, and to be excited io the utmost extent of 
which they are capable. The vixen is at length driven out, and 
caught at the mouth of the hole ; and the young ones are suffered 
to rush in, and worry or destroy their first prey. They want no 
after-tuition to prepare them for the discharge of their duty. 

This may be pardoned. It is the most ready way of training 
the young dog to his future business ; but it is hoped that no reader 
of this work will be guilty of the atrocities that are often practised. 
An old fox, or badger, is caught, his under jaw is sawn off, and 
the lower teeth are forcibly extracted, or broken. A hole is then 
dug in the earth, or a barrel is placed large and deep enough to 
permit a terrier, or perhaps two of them, to enter. Into this cavity 
the fox or badger is thrust, and a terrier rushes after him, and 
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drags him out again. The question to be ascertained is, how 
many times in a given period the dog will draw this poor tortuted 
animal out of the barrel' — an exhibition of cruelly which no one 
should be able to lay to the charge of any human beinc It is a 
principle not to be departed from hwnnnd Issbb y 
should never be permitted. The n 

has interfered, and a noble soci y 1 b n LI h d In 
or, if possible, to prevent the infl f 1 p 

The terrier is, however, a valu bl d h b d h 

farm. The stoat, the pole-cat, d h 1 m g 

depredations in the fields, the ba , d g ) , d n 

extent, the terrier is employed in chasing or destroying thera ; but 
it is not often that he has a fair chance to attack them. He is 
more frequently used in combating the rat. 

The mischief effected by rats is almost incredible. It has been 
said that, in some cases, in the article of corn, these animals con- 
sume a quantity of food equal in value to the rent of the farm. 
Here the dog is usefully employed, and in his very element, espe- 
cially if there ia a cross of the bull-dog about him. 

There are some extraordinary accounts of the dexterity, as well 
as courage, of the terrier in destroying rats. The feats of a dog 
called "Billy" will be long remembered. He was matched to 
destroy one hundred large rats in eight and a half m The 

rais were brought into the ring in bags, and, as soo h m 

her was complete, he was put over the railing. I nu 

and thirty-five seconds they were aJ] destroyed. Ir h 

he destroyed the same number in six minutes and th d 

At length, when he was getting old, and had but h nd 

one eye left, a wager was laid of thirty sovereign b b 
of a Berkshire bitch, that she would kill fifty rats in less time than 
Billy. The old dog killed bis fifty in five minutes and sis seconds. 
The pit was then cleared, and the bitch let in. When she had 
killed thirty rats, she was completely exhausted, fell into a fit, 
and lay barking and yelping, utterly incapable of completing her 

The speed of the terrier is very great. One has been known 
to run six miles in ihirty-two minutes. He needs to be a fleet 
dog if, with his comparatively little bulk, he can keep up with the 
foxhound, 

A small breed of wry-hgged terriers was once in repute, and, 
to a certain degree, is retained for the purpose of bunting rabbits. 
It probably originated in some rickety specimens, remarkable for 
the slow development of their frame, escept in the head, the belly, 
and the joints, which enlarge at the expense of the other parts. 
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There is reason to believe th 
English terrier. There are tl 
Scotch terrier, twelve or thirtee 
and compact — considerable br d h 
shorter and stouter than those o E 

large in proportion to the size o h 
pointed — strong marks of intell g 
attachment to his master, and tb d 
to the fulfiSment of his wishes. T h 
extending over the whole of the m 
or fawn ; the whitCj yellow, or p 
of blood. 

Another species has nearly 
covered with longer, more curl 
apparently, but not actually, ah 
in the greater part of the West 
of them, where the hair has i 

much admired. 

Her Majesty had one from 
creature, yet with all the splri 
his breed. The writer of this 
this poor fellow, who had beei 
circumstances. He submitted 
seemed to be perfectly aware t 
will h * g m good p p 

A h d p f 

thre t h II 1 

sho 1 h t 1 h b d 



ist d hj B ff b ml !j ire of the 

small D Idg llpgTlll dh yes large, 

but som wh I d by 1 d 1 h h ail curved 

and b t d Th u 1 mbl h t h pug. It is 

of small size, and is used in this country and on the Continent as 
a lap-dog. It is very properly described by the author of "The 
Field Book" as a useless little animal, seeming to possess no other 
quality than that of a faithful attachment to his mistress. 

with his short, flat muzzle, is a produce of the shock-dog and the 
pug. He has nothing peculiar to recommend him. 
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THE AND ALU SI AN, OR ALICANT DOG, 

lias tKe short muzzle of the pug with the long hair of the spaniel 



according to Cuvier, haa a very thick and round head, the ears 
erect at the base, targe and movable, and carried horizontally, 
the skin nearly naked, and black or dark flesh-colour, with large 
patches of brown. A sub-variety has a kind of mane behind the 
head, formed of long stiff hairs. 

Buffon imagines that the shepherd's dog — transported to different 
climates, and acquiring different habits — was the ancestor of the 
various species with which almost every country abounds; but 
whence they originally came it is impossible to say. They vary 
in their size, their colour, their attitude, their usual exterior, and 
their strangely different interior construction. Transported into 
various climates, they are necessarily submitted to the influence 
of heat and cold, and of food more or less abundant and more or 
less suitable (o their natural organization; but the reason or the 
derivation of these differences of structure it is not always easy to 
explain. 
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CHAPTER V. 



; THE SENSE O 



r history of the different breeds of the dog we have seen 
o induce us to admire and love him. His courage, his 
ind the degree in which he often devotes every power that 
r servic h w 

y f bl 






fi Id 



ly 



dp 



fl h q 
p d h 



overlook. His y f bl lly 

us. We may select a po f h p f h 

the perfection of his edu H 

We call him to us ; we Id h m w 11 p h 
him. He lies motionless d d b f Th 

being over, he gets up, a 
ledges his consciousness of d 
writer operated on a point b 
mour, accompaoied by mu h 
rounding parts. A word 
all that were necessary, al h 
she had been bound secu ly 
pursued its course — a mo 
not struggle ; and her firs 
operator's hand. 

From the combination of 
is more interesting than that of the do^. 
sociation with man, not only as a valuable protector, but as a con- 
stant and faithful companion throughout all the vicissitudes of life. 
Secondly, from his natural endowments, not consisting in the 
exquisite delicacy of one individual sense — not merely combining 
memory with rejection — hut possessing qualities of the mind that 
stagger us in the contemplation of them, and which we can alone 
account for in the gradation existing in that wonderful system 
which, by different links of one vast chain, extends from the first 
to the last of all things, until it forms a perfect whole on the won- 
derful confines of the spiritiMl and material world. 

We here quote the beautiful account of Sir Walter Scott and 
his dogs, as described by Henry Hallam : — 



y f 



" Bat looking towards the gi 
Where calm the Douglisa 
Who, Uving, quiet never ; 
1 sttnighlway learnt a les 



ieftain 



lound 
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Far there an old man sat serene, 

And well I knetv thiit thoughtful mien 

Of hint whose early lyre had thrown 

O'er mouldering walls the magic of its tone. 

It was a comfort, too, lo see 

Those dogg that from him ne'er would rove, 

And always eyed him reverently. 

With glances of depending iove. 

They know not of the eminence 

Whicli marks him to my reasoning sense. 

They know but that he is a man. 

And still to them 19 kind, and glads them all 

And hence their quiet looks confiding; 

Hence grateful instincts, seated deep, 

By whose strong bond, were ill betiding. 

They 'd lose their own, his life to keep. 

What joy to watch in lower creature 



The subject of the inteileclua] and moral qualities of the infe- 
TJor animals is one highly interesting and somewhat misunderstood 
— urged perhaps to a ridicnloua extent by some persons, yet alto- 
gether neglected by others who have no feeling for nny but them- 
selves. 

Anatomists have compared the relative bulk of the brain in dif- 
ferent animals, and the result is not a little interesting. In man 
the weight of the brain amounts on the average to l-50th part of 
the body. In the Newfoundland dog it does not amount to I-60th 
part, or to 1-lOOth part in the poodle and barbet, and not to more 
than l-300lh part in the ferocious and stupid buli-dog. 

When the brain is cut, it is found to be composed of two sub- 
stances, essentially different in construction and fuuction — the 
cortical and the medullary. The first is small in quantity, and 
principally concerned in ihe food and reproduction of the animal, 
and the cineritious in a great measure the register of the mind. 
Brute strength seems to be the character of the former, and supe- 
rior intelligence of the latter. There is, comparing bulk with 
bulk, less of the medullary substance in the horse than in the 01 
— and in the dog than in the horse — and they are characterized 
as the sluggish ox, the intelligent horse, and the intellectual and 
companionable dog. 

From the medullary substance proceed certain cords or pro- 
longations, termed nerves, by which the animal is enabled to re- 
ceive impressions from surrounding objects and to connect him- 
self with them, and also to possess many pleasurable or painful 
sensations. One' of them is spread over the membrane of the 
Lose, and gives the sense of smell; another expands on the back 
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power and moral feeling. It is so with ourselves. All our know- 
ledge is derived from our perception of things around us. A cer- 
tain impression is made on the outward fibres of a sensitise nerve. 
That impression, in some mysterious way, is conveyed to the 
brain ; and there it is received — registered — stored — and com- 
pared ; there its connections are traced and its consequences ap- 
preciated ; and thence a variety of interesting impressions are 
conveyed, and due use is made of them. 



Our subject — the intellectual and moral feelings of brutes, a 
the mechanism on which they depend — may be divided into t 
parts, the portion that receives and conveys, and that which stoi 
up and compares and uses the impression. 

The portion that receives and conveys is far more developed 
the brute than in the human being. Whatever sense we take, 
clearly perceive the triumph of animal power. 

The olfactory nerve in the horse, the dog, the ox, and the swii 
is the largest of all the cerebral nerves, and has much greater co 
parative bulk in the quadruped than in tlie human being. T 
sense of smell, bearing proportion to the nerve on which it < 
pends, is ytt more acute. In man it is connected with pleasi 
—in the inferior animals with life. The relative size of the net 
bears an invariable proportion to the necessity of an acute set 
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pies have been frequently known to exhibit thi& propensity ihe 
firat time they have been taken to the field. Some of these dogs 
have come under Ibe notice of the writer, who at a few montha 
old exhibited all the peculiarities of their race ; in fact were " self- 
broke." These dogs were the progeny of a well-known imported 
Stock, in the possession of a gentleman who selected them in 
England. 

Although other dogs, and other animals even, have been with 
great difficulty and perseverance taught to find and point game, 
still these two breeds seem especially adapted by nature, both in 
their physical and intellectuai construction, for the performance 
of this particular duly to man. 

The sense of smell is differently developed in different animals; 
the olfactory nerve of the dog is larger than any other in the cere- 
brum, which peculiarity will at once account for their wonderful 
powers of scent. 

Swine, also, have these nerves largely developed ; and neces- 
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I) t>o h ate of nature or half-civilization, the 

g p f h f d is buried under the earlji or mingled 

I h hi h dm f heir sties, and would pass unheeded, if 
f h f 1 eir nasal organs. 

ID I R I Sp rts," will be found an interesting ac- 

f h g b n taught to find and point game of vari- 

k d d ft h g been known to stand on partridges at 

d f f y y d which is more than can reasonably be 

p d f ) dog. She was not only broke to find 

d d g b h ed with the dogs, and backed success- 

f lly h p Ibis extraordinary animal evinced great 

p f I S ^ fterwards great enthusiasm in the sport; 

1 g J P "1 f p' asure at the sight of a gun, or when 

II d p mp y a party to the field. Her hunting was 

fid y p cular game, but stood equally well on 

P dg ph pes rabbits, &,c. (See Blaine, part vii, 

1 p pg 1 ) 

M 1 m ) ively employ the organ of scent to seek 

lood p I danger in preference to that of sight ; 

b d p d pon the latter than the former, either 

F h yhound, though equally gifted with the 

f m II h f sight, has been taught to depend upon 
h g h e exclusion of the other, which is quite 

h f h nd pointer ; but the wonderful speed of 

these dogs renders it quite unnecessary that he should employ the 
olfactory nerves, as no animal, however swift, can hope to escape 
from him in a fair race, when once near enough to be seen; 
though there are some that may elude his grasp by a " ruse de 
guerre" when too hardly pressed. {Extracted from our essai/ in 
No. 1, vol. xvi, of the " Spirit of the Times.")— L.] 

INTELLIGENCE, 

We find little mention of insanity in the domesticated animals 
in any of our modern luthors, whether treiting on agriculture, 
horsemanship, or veterinary medicine, and yet there are some 
singular and very interesting case* of aberration of intelieot. 
The inferior animils are, to a certain extent, endowed with the 
same faculties as ourselves They are e\en susceptible of the 
same moral qualities Hatred, love, fear, hope, joy, distress, 
courage, timidity, jealous), and many laried passions influence 
and agitate them, ds they do the humin being The dog is an 
illustration of this — the most susceptible lo every impression — 
approaching the nedreat lo min in his instincts, and in many ac- 
tions that surprise the philosopher, who justly appreciates it 

What eagerness to bite is olien displayed by the dog when 
14* 
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d d p lly by him who has imbibed 

b H 1 s the less dangerous malady 

1 h d h d to press unconsciously for- 

h fl f g — the eagerness with which, 

g d ph h ikes at everything with his 

h p h his teeth I A kind of nos- 

f g d h d pression which nothing can 

d h bl to food, by means of which 

1 1 p h h p nted from returning to the 

by Id d 1 localities to which they had 

d 

m p hat the dog is endowed with 

ai d h fl Ik ours ; aiid, if they do not 

1 y f h m h acter. 

d h f d f intellectual power viz ■ at 



h I g I p y h fl] 
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g 1 I 1 d h 

A h 1 J h i p w 

p diy d h m p d 

pts 1 p b A J, 

d kh dbhhdwgdh nd 

pgfmblpfhra ss hgodl o 

hhffh d h dwd 

p h h p Sh d me. 

h p f 1 Id m pe 

f dSmj pdw ndwhn h 

Ip h hdh ydhg d hm 

A short time since, the fol w g n ook p n 

adjoining Hanover-square. I an h b h h 

teresting character, and worthy b p d j. d T 

editor of the Lancet having heard that a French gentleman (M. 
Leonard), who had for some time been engaged in instructing two 
dogs in various performances that required the exercise, not 
merely of the natural instincts of the animai and the power of 
imitation, but of a higher intellect, and a degree of reflection and 
iudgmeot fat greater than is commonly developed in the dog, was 
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residing in London, obtained an infroduction, and was obligingly 
favoured by M, Leonard with permission to hold a coiwersazime 
with his extraordinary pupiis. He thus describes the interview : — 

Two fine dogs, of the Spaoiah breed, were inttoduced by M. 
Leonard, witii the customary French politesse, the largest by the 
name of M. Philax, the other as M. Brae (or spot); the former 
had been in training three, the latter two, years. They were in 
vigorous healrti, and, having bowed very gracefully, seated them- 
selves on the hearth-rug aide by side. M. Leonard then gave a 
lively description of the means he had employed to develop the 
cerebral system in these animals — how, from having been fond of 
the chase, and ambitious of possessing the best-trained dogs, he 
bad employed the usual course of training — how the conviction 
had been impressed on his mind, that by gentle usage, and steady 
perseverance in inducing the animal to repeat again and again 
what was required, not only would the dog be capable of perform- 
ing that specific act, but that part of the brain which was brought 
into activity by the mental effort would become more largely de- 
veloped, and hence a permanent increase of mental power be 
obtained. 

This reasoning is in accordance with the known laws of the 
physiology of the nervous system, and is fraught with the most 
important results. We may refer the reader interested in the sub- 
ject to the masterly little work of Dr. Verity, " Changes produced 
in the Nervous System by Civilization." 

After this introduction, M. Leonard spoke to his dogs in French, 
in his usual tone, and ordered one of them to walk, (he other to 
lie down, to run, to gallop, halt, crouch, &,c., which they per- 
formed aa promptly and correctly as the most docile children. 
Then he directed them to go through the usual exercises of the 
manege, which they performed as well as the best-trained ponies 
at Astley's. 

He next placed six cards of different colours on the floor, and, 
sitting with his back to the dogs, directed one to pick up the blue 
card, and the other the while, &c., varying his orders rapidly, and 
speaking in such a manner that it was impossible the dogs could 
have executed his commands if they had not had a perfect know- 
ledge of the words. For instance, M. Leonard said, " Philax, 
take the red card and give it to Brae; and, Brae, take the white 
card and give it to Philax;" the dogs instantly did this, and ex- 
changed cards with each other. He then aaid, " Philax, put your 
card on the green, and Brae, put yours on the blue;" and this 
was instantly performed. Pieces of bread and meat were placed 
on the floor, with figured cards, and a variety of directions were 
given to the dogs, so as to put their intelligence and obedience to 
a severe test. They brought the meat, bread, or cards, as com 
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manded, but did not attempt to eat or to touch unless ordered. 
Philax was then ordered to bring a piece of meat and gi?e it lo 
Brae, and then Brae was told to give it back to Philax, who was 
to return it to its place. Philax was next told he mioht bring a 
piece of bread and eat it; but, before he had time to wall t 
his master forbade him, and directed him to show that h V d not 
disobeyed, and the dog instantly protruded the crust b w ha 
lips. 

While many of these feats were being performed, ML d 

snapped a whip violently, to prove that the animals « n 

pleteiy under discipline, that they would not heed any n up 
tion. 

After many other performances, M. Leonard invited a g lem n 
to play a game of dominoa with one of them. The y u nd 

slighter dog then seated himself on a chair at the table d he 
writer and M. Leonard seated themselves opposite, fc x d n n<B 
were placed on their edges in the usual manner bef e the d 
and a like number before the writer. The dog hav ^ a d ubie 
number, took one up in his mouth, and put it in the middle of the 
table ; the writer placed a corresponding piece on one side ; the 
dog immediately played another correctly, and so on until all the 
pieces were engaged. Other six dominos were then given to each, 
and the writer intentionally placed a wrong number. The dog 
looked surprised, stared very earnestly at the writer, growled, and 
finally barked angrily. Finding that no notice was taken of his 
remonstrances, he pushed away the wrong domino with his nose, 
and took up a suitable one from his own pieces, and placed it in 
its stead. The writer then played correctly; the dog followed, 
and won the game. Not the slightest intimation could have been 
given by M. Lfonard to the dog. This mode of play must have 
been entirely the result of his own observation and judgment. It 
should be added that the performances were strictly private. The 
owner of the dogs was a gentleman of independent fortune, and 
the instruction of his dogs had been taken up merely as a curious 
and amusing investigation." 

Another strange attainment of the dog is the learning to speak. 
The French Academicians mention one of these animals that 
could call in an intelligible manner for tea, coffee, chocolate, &c. 
The account is given by the celebrated Leibnitz, who communi- 

> Plutarch relates that, at the thea. ment. He jirst exhibited various 

tie of Marcetlus, a. dog was exhibited symptoms of pain; he then fell down 

before the emperor Vespasian, 80 well as if dead, and, afterwards seeming 

inatructed as toewtcise in every kind to revive, as if waking from a pro. 

if dance. He afterwards feigned ill. found sleep, and then sported about 

ness in a most singular manner, so as and showed various demon sltations 

to strike the spectators with astonish- of joy. 
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cated it to the Royal Academy of France. This dog was of a 
middling size, and whs (he property of a peasant in Saxony. 

A little boy, a peasant's son, imagined that he perceived in the 
dog's voice an indistinct resemblance to certain words, and there- 
fore took it into his head to teach him to speak. For this purpose 
he spared neither time nor pains with his pupil, who was about 
three years old when his learned education commenced, and in 
process of time he was able to articulate no fewer than thirty dis- 
tinct words. He was, however, somewhat of a truant, and did 
not very willingly exert his talent, and was rather pressed than 
otherwise into the service of literature. It was necessary that the 
words should be pronounced to him each time, and then he re- 
peated them after his preceptor. Leibnitz attests that he heard 
the animal talk in this way, and the French Academicians add, 
that unless they had received the testimony of so celebrated a per- 
son they would scarcely have dared to report the circumstance. 
It took place in Misnia, in Saxony. 

We pass on lo another division of our subject, the moral quali- 
ties of the dog, strongly developed and beautifully displayed, and 
often putting the biped to shame. 

It is truly said of the dog that he possesses 

And useful quality, and virtue too, 
Attachment never to be weaned or changed 
By any change of forlanej proof alike 
Against unklndness, Hhsence, and neglect ; 
Fidelity, lha.t neither hribo nor threat 
Can move or warp ; and graliluds, for small 
And trivial favours, lasting as the life. 
And glistening even in the dying eye." 

It may here be noticed that, among the inferior animals with 
large nerves and more medullary substance, there are acnter senses; 
but man, excelling them in the general bulk of his brain, and more 
particularly in the cortical portion of it, has far superior powers 
of mind. These are circumstances that deserve the deepest con- 
sideration. In their wild state the brutes have no concern — no 
idea beyond their food and their reproduction. In their domesti- 
cated state, they are doomed to be the servants of man. Their 
power of mind is sufficient to qualify them for this service; but 
were proportionate intellectual capacity added lo this — were they 
made conscious of their strength, and of the objects that could be 
effected by it — (hey would burst their bonds, and man would in 
his turn be the victim and the slave. 

There is an important faculty, termed attention. It is that 
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which distinguishes the promising pupil from him of whom no 
good hope could be formed, and the scientific man from the super- 
ficial and ignorant one. The power of keeping the mind steadily 
bent upon one purpose, is the great secret of individual and moral 
improvement. We see the habit of attention carried in the dog to 
a very considerable estent. The terrier eagerly watching for ver- 
min — the sporting dog standing staunch to his point, however he 
may be annoyed by the blunders of his companion or the unskil- 
fulness of hia master — the foxhound, insensible to a thousand 
scents, and deaf to every other sound, while he anxiously and per- 
severitigly searches out the track of his prey — these are striking 
illustrations of the power of attention. 

Then, the impression having been received, and the mind hav- 
ing been employed in its examination, it is treasured up in the 
storehouse of the mind for future use. 

This is the faculty of memory; and a most important one it is. 
Of the memory of the d«g, and the recollection of kindness received, 
there are a thousand stories, from the return of Ulysses to the pre- 
sent day, and we have seen enough of that faithful animal to be- 
lieve most of them. An officer was abroad with his regiment, 
during the American war. He had a fine Newfoundland dog, his 
constant companion, whom he left with his family. After the 
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haps, to afford him, not all the protection we could wish, but 
nearly as much as we have obtained for the horse. We would 
have every cart licensed, not for the sake of adding to the revenue, 
but of getting- a( the owner ; and therefore the taxing need not be 
any great sum. We would have the cart licensed for the carrying 
of goods only ; or a separate license taken out if it carried or drew 
a human being. 

It is here that the cruelty principally exists. Before the dog- 
carts were put down in the metropolis, we then saw a man and a 
woman in one of these carts, drawn by a single dog, and g<5ing at 
full trot. Every passenger execrated them, and the trot was in- 
creased to a gallop, in order more speedily lo escape the just re- 
proaches that proceeded from every mouth. We would have the 
name and address of the owner, and the number of the cart, 
painted on some conspicuous part of the vehicle, and in letters 
and figures as large as on the common carls. Every passenger 
who witnessed any flagrant act of cruelty would then be enabled 
lo take the number of the cart, and summon the owner; and the 
police should have the same power of interference which they 
have_with regard to other veliicies. 

After a plan like this had been working a little while, the nui 
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sance would be materially abated ; a»d, indeed, the consciousness 
of the ease with which the offender might be summoned, would 
go far to get rid of it. 



an infiictton of too much torture for the gratification of 
ical fancy; and, after all, in the opinion of many, and 
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manner as to cause the least possible pain to the anima). The 
fourth or fifth week is the proper age for this operation ; if done 
sooner, the flap is apt to sprout and become deformed ; if later, 
the cartilage has grown more thick and sensitive. The imaginary 
beauty of a terrier crop consists in the foxy appearance of the ears, 
which is easily produced by the clean cut of a sharp, strong pair 
of scissors. The first cut should commence at the posterior base 
of the ear, near to the head, and be carried to the extremity of the 
flap, taking off" about the eighth of an inch or more in width. The 
second cut should extend from the base of the ear in front, some- 
what obliquely, to intersect the other cut within a few lines of the 
point of the flap. These two cuts will shape the ear in such a 
style as to please the most fastidious eye, and will require no fur- 
ther trimming. The pieces taken from the first ear wdl answer 
as guides in cutting the other. The mother should not be allowed 
to lick the ears of the puppies, as is generally done, under the 
supposition that she assists in the healing process, when, in fact, 
she irritates them, and occasions increased inflammation. If the 
wounds are tardy at healing, or become mangy, they may be bathed 
gently with a weak solution of alum. 

We regret to find that Mr. Skinner, so well known to the sport- 
ing world as the able extoUer and defender of the rights of our 
canine friends, should recommend the cropping of terriers. We 
are convinced that he would change his feelings upon this subject, 
if he placed any confidence in the opinions of Blain, Youatt, Scott, 
or Daniel, all of whom condemn the practice as barbarous, and as 
often occasioning g fi" 'ng and even total deafness, through- 

out the progeny f uc e e generations, as witnessed in the 
white wite-haired e dp above mentioned. 

We have had he ood f e to persuade some of our friends 
to desist from thu mu a ng h r terrier pups, all of whom, con- 
sequently, grew p w h beau fu full ears and long tails, which 
were much adm d nd h eyes of many, the dogs seemed 
more sprightly and knowmg WLth their long flaps, than when de- 
prived of those natural appendages. — L.] 



Then the tail of the dog does not suit the fancy of the owner. 
It must be shortened in some of these animals, and taken oft" alto- 
gether in others. If the sharp, strong scissors, with a ligature, 
were used, the operation, although still indefensible, would not be 
a very cruel one, for the tad may be removed almost in a moment, 
and the wound soon heals; but for the beastly gnawing off of the 
part, and the drawing out of the tendons and nerves — these are 
the acts of a caimibai; and he who orders or perpetrates a barba- 
15 
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rity so nearly approaching to c 
from all society, 
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while hunting, a slovenly tail. 
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not remain on longer than a few hour h p n I d d n 
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Next comes the depriving the dog of his dete-daws — the supple- 
mentary toes a little above the foot. They are supposed to inter- 
fere with hunting by becoming entangled with the grass or under- 
wood. This rarely happens. The truth of the matter is, they are 
simply illustrations of the uniformity of structure which prevails 
in all animals, so far as is consistent with their destiny. The dim- 
claws only make up the number of toes in other animals. If they 
are attached, as they are in some dogs, simply by a portion of skin, 
they may be removed without any very great pain, yet tlie man of 
good feeling would not meddle with them. He would not unne- 
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that they often hecomc Iruubleeorne, doi only in the field, but that 
they frefiuenily turn in and wound the flesh with their naijs. 

"We have never seen any particular inconvenience arising from 
the presence of these dew-claws, and ate not in the habit of taking 
them off; but, as the operation is a trifling one, and attended with 
litlle or no pain, we are disposed to recommend its genera! adop- 
tion, aa it improves the appearance of the legs; and their presence 
may eoinetimes prove inconvenient to the animal, as stated by Mr. 
Blain. These claws most commonly have a ligamentous attach- 
ment only to the leg, which may be divided, a few days after birth, 
by a pair of sharp scissors or a knife; and if a bony union exists, 
it is generally of such a trifling nature that it can be severed in 
tlie same way,— L.] 

The cruelties that are perpetrated on puppies during the course 
of their education or breaking-in, are sometimes infamous. Young 
dogs, like young people, must be to a certain degree coerced ; but 
these animals receive from nature so great an aptitude for learning, 
and practising that which we require of them, and their own plea- 
sure is so much connected with what they learn, that there is no 
occasion for one-tenth part of the correction that is occasionally 
indicted; and the frequent consetjuence of the cruelty to which 
they are subjected, is cowardice or ferocity during life. 

Not many years ago, as the author was going over one of the 
commons in the neighbourhood of the metropoiis, now enclosed, 
he heard the loud sounds of the lash and the screams of a dog. 
He hurried on, and found two men, one holding a greyhound while 
another was unmercifully flogging him. He had inflicted many 
lashes, and was continuing the correction. The author indig- 
nantly interfered, and the dog was liberated, but with a great deal 
of abuse from the men ; and a gentleman galloping up, and who 
was the owner of the dog, and a Middlesex magistrate to boot, 
seemed disposed to support his people in no very measured terms 
On being addressed, however, by name, and recognising the 
speaker, and his attention being directed to the whaled and even 
bloody state of the dog, he oi5ered the hesc excuse that he could. 
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We met again some months afterwards. " That hiding," said he, 
" that offended you so much did Carlo good, for he has not been 
touched since," " No," was the reply ; " you were a little ashamed 
of your fellows, and have altered your system, and find that your 
dogs do not want this unmerciful negro- whipping." 

Stories are told of the kennel-hare — a hare kept on purpose, and 
which is sometimes shown to the fox or stag-hounds. The mo- 
ment that any of (hem open, they are tied up to the whipping-poat, 
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eye, and would equally delect a stranger's presence if lie were 
deprived of sight." 

In the Zoological Gardens, an old blind dog used to be placed 
at the door of the dissecting-house. Few had any business there, 
and every one of them he, after a while, used to recognise and 
welcome full ten yards off, by wagging his tail; at the same dis- 
tance, he would begin to growl at a stranger unless accompanied 
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by a friend From the author's long habit of noticing him he 
used to recognise his ^tep hefore it would seem possible for its 
sound to be heird He followed him with his sightle-s eyea in 
whateief direction he moved, and was not satisfied until he had 
patted and fondled him 



Of the demoniacal use of the dog in the ^ghtmg^iti, and the 
atrocities Ihat were commilled there I will not now speak These 
places were frequented b) few others than the lowest of the low 
Cruelties were there inflicted that seemed to be a Jibel on human 
nature and such was the baneful influence of the scene, that it 
appeared to he scarcely pos-iibie tor any one to enter these pita 
wiihout experiencing a greater or less degree of mural degradation 

J he public dog-pits ha*e now been put down, but the sjstem 
of dog-fighting, with moat of its attendant atrocities, still continues. 
There are many more low public-houses than there used to be 
pits, that have roomy places behind, and out of sight, where there 
are regular meetings for this purpose. Those among the neigh- 
bours wlio cannot fail of being annoyed and disgusted by the fre- 
quent uproar, might give a clue to these dens of infamy ; and the 
depriving of a few of the landlords of their license would go a 
great way towards the effectual suppression of the practice. 

Would it be thought possible that certain of our young aristo- 
cracy keep fighting-dogs at the repositories of various dealers in the 
outskirts of the metropolis; and that these animals remain there, 
as it were, at livery, the owners coming at their pleasure, and 
making and devising what matches they thinic properl 

However disgraceful it may be, it is actually the fact. Here is 
a field for "the suppression of cruelty'" 
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the inferior rogues in this ttdfilc The bl^w must be struck at 
those ot a superior class I wili not as ert that eiery dog dealer 
IS m leag le with and prohls by the lower thieves hut it is true 
of a great many of ihem and it is the principal and most luora 
tive pirt of their trade 1 hey are likewi-je inliniately connected 
with the d g hghts and encourage them for the sake of their 
trade as dealers An attempt should be mjde to brin^ the matter 
home to these scoundrels 

[Dogslediing we are more particularly informed by Col Haw 
ker IS reduced to a perieut system in I oiidon and carried oq by 
a set of fellows who by their cunning and peculiar knack are 
enabled tD avoid all detection in their nefarious traffic and thus 
by extortion ot rewdrdi or sales of stolen dogs reap a rich harvest 
for the whole fraternity from the well atored pockets of the nu 
merous dog lanciers of the English capital 

The villains engaged m this business are known among them 
sehes under the too otten abused sobriquet ol the Fancy and 
assuming the garb of different mechanics prowl about the itreeta 
oftentimes with the proper tools m their hands, cirelessly watching 
the movements of every dog that passes by, ready to grab him up 
the first fitting opportunity. The dog is then concealed till a 
suitable reward is offered for him, when, through the intervention 
of a third person, a trusty agent of the society, he is delivered 
over to his rightful owner, the actual rogue never appearing in the 
whole transaction. 

If no reward, or an insufficient one, is offered for the recovery 
of the dog, he is either sent off to the country, or, perhaps, cau- 
tiously exposed for sale in some distant quarter of the city, or 
perhaps killed for his skin alone. 

These gentry, however, prefer returning doga to their owners 
for a moderate compensation, as they thus know ai what rate the 
animal is valued, and cherish the hope of soon being able to steal 
him again, and thus obtaining another reward. 

« Mr. Bishop, of Bond-sWeet, lias purehaae one : 1 was ehoivn my owu 

assured the public, that he Is able to dog, 1 seized it; but there were se- 

prove that inonej fiae rtcently been veral scoundrels present who professed 

o.itorled from the owners of dogs by to belong to it, and threatened to hill 

dog-steaters and their oonicderates, to the dog ifl did not pay far it. I pro- 

' " -^ - ■ ceeded lo desorilio il as my own, stal- 
ing that it had bad back or double 
teeth. Judge of my surprise when, 

ocil J and cruelly after great difficulty, and the dog 

was reUted bj a, gentleman to Mr. crying greatly, its mouth was opened. 

Bishop. "A young dog of mine," and all the back teeth had been taken 

says be, " was lest in London, and, out! I paid two pounds for it before 

being aware thai, if a noise was made they would let roe tike it away; but, 

about it. a great price would be asked in consequence of the injuries it had 

'or it, I gave out that I wanted to received.Hdiedafcw dajsallcrward.' 
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There have been instances of a lady paying, in successive re- 
wards, a sum not iess than tiftecn guineas for a miserable little 
lap-dog not worth as many shillings. 

If anything is said about the law, or threats of prosecution held 
out in the notice offering a reward for a "lost or stolen dog," the 
death of the kidnapped animal is inevitable, as the " Fancy" prefer 
sacrificiug an occasional prize rather than run the risk of deteulion 
by some enthusiastic or stubborn dog owner. These fellows, as 
well as thieves generally, are said lo have a method of quieting 
tbe fiercest watch-dogs by throwing them a narcotic ball, whicii 
they call " puddening the animal." 

The following account, extracted from Hawker's work, will give 
the American reader a perfect insight into the maneuvering of 
these sharpers. 

" In the month of May, 1830, Mr. Lang lost a favourite setter. 
He posted handbills offering two guineas reward ; on hearing of 
which a man came and told him the reward was not enough, but 
that if he would make it four guineas he could find his dog, and 
the amount must be deposited in the hands of a landlord who 
would procure him a ticket-card. He should then be met to his 
appointment in some private field, where he would receive his dog 
on condition that no questions should be asked. Mr. Lang sent 
his shopman, about half-past len at night, to White Conduit Fields 
to meet the parties, who, on receiving the ticket, delivered up the 
dog. But there was great hesitation in transacting this affair, in 
consequence of the dog having on a lock to a sleel chain collar 
with Mr. Lang's name, and which, therefore, induced them to 
proceed with extreme caution, through fear, as they supposed, of 
detection for felony. The whole amount paid for recovering this 
setter was ^4 17s., £2 10s. of which went to the men who had 
him. The rest was divided among others of the " Fancy." The 
same person who gave Mr. Lang the information, said that if ever 
be lost a dog, and applied to him, he could undertake to gel him 
back again within thirty-six hours, provided he would make it 
worth bis while to do so ; because all dogs taken by the " Fancy" 
are brought to their office and regularly booked by the secretary." 
(Hawker on Shooting, p. 592.)— L.j 
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! PATHOLOGY. 



INTRODUCTION TO CANINE PATHOLOGY. 



" Unnumbered accidenls and Tarioua ills 
Attend tliy pack, hang hovering o'er iheir heads, 
And point the way that loads to death's dark oave. 



So highly honour'd." 

The dog from early youth, in fact oftentimes at the very period 
of birth, is exposed to many dangerous and troublesome affections, 
the result of causes not less complex and multifarious than those 
that exert an influence over the human organization. Many 
diseases are the consequence of their domesticity and the heredi- 
tary defects of their progenitors, others are dependent upon acci- 
dental circumstances, bad treatment, and improper nourishment. 
Not a few, however, of their most mortal maladies are the produc- 
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lender him quite familiar with and competent to relieve the many 
Bufferings of these our most faithful and grateful of companions, 
and at the same time create an interest in a study thai cannot fail 
to be productive of pleasure as well as information. 

This subject, though claiming the attention of many skilful and 
intelligent persons in England and other countries, has scarce been 
thought of among us, and the mere mention of an infirmary or 
hospital for the accommodation of invalid dogs, would involunta- 
rily create a smile of incredulity or contempt upon the face of 
most of our countrymen. Notwithstanding ibis display of igno- 
rance and positive want of humane feeling for animal suffering, or 
a just appreciation of canine worth, we must beg leave to inforai 
these unbelievers that such institutions are quite numerous in 
many large cities of the old world ; and they must also learn that 
these institutions are conducted by gentlemen of science upon a 
system not less regular and usefu! in this particular branch, than 
similar establishments appropriated for the relief of sufTering 

To these hospitals hundreds of valuable sick dogs are annually 
sent, where they receive every attention, and are often snatched 
from the very jaws of death, or prevented, when attacked by rabies 
or other frightful affections, from doing mischief or propagating 
infection. Medicines the most potent are administered to these 
interesting patients with the utmost care, either as assuagera of 
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more bold but not less ignorant than the former, and his practice 
ia perhaps the preferable of the two evils, will murder the dog out- 
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right by the free exhibition of calomel, nus vomica and other dele- 
terious substances, of the operation of which he has but little 
knowledge or conception. This latter system, as before said, ia 
the most preferable, as its adoption secures for our favourite a 
speedy termination of his sufferings, and also relieves our own minds 
from a state of suspense that illustrates too forcibly the remark, 
" Hope deferred maketh the heart sick." 



There are but few remedies useful for the cure of diseases in the 
human race that might not be emplo)>ed hy a skilful practitioner 
hi overcoming the same or different tilments in the dig I here 
are, however, several drugs that cannot be used in the same pro- 
portions for the one as for the other witlioit danger of producing 
fatal consequences, as instinced m calomel a medicine so often 
abused by those who pretend to a knowledge of its adniinistratioa 
in the maladies of dogs 

This article, though given with impunity to mankind in doses 
varying from five grains to twenty griiiia as also oftentimes admi 
nistered to horses in quantities three or lour tiraei as great with 
out any appreciable effect will not unfrequently in minute doses 
of three grains to four grains, produce the most violent symptoms 
in the strongest dogs. We have seen severe vomiting and purg- 
ing occasioned by these small doses, and we oncp salivated a large 
mastiff by the administration of two blue pills. It is ihua that 
both the regular physician, and even the veterinary surgeon, un- 
acquainted with this remarkable peculiarity, will make fatal mis- 
takes ; and how much oftener must such blunders take place when 
we intrust our canine friends to the care of stable-boys, or a 
" routine horse-doctor I" 

Nux vomica, another medicine much used, and most important 
in the treatment of all nervous affections, is particularly noxious 
to docs even in small quantities- a do'e sufficient for a human 
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gloomily to his house, looks sullen, breathes heavy, is no longer 
delighted at our call. We cannot question him ag to his feelings, 
or ask him to point out the particular region of his sufferings ; we 
watch his motions, study his actions, and rely for our diagnosis 
upon general symptoms deduced from close observation. 

Besides these external ocular evidences of morbid action, we 
have, as in the human subject, guides to direct us in forming a 
just opinion as to the nature of a dog's indisposition. 

The state of the circulation is the first thing that should com- 
mand our particular attention. 

The pulse of dogs in health varies from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty strokes per minute, according to the size and 
peculiar temperament of the animal, being more frequent in the 
email breeds. 

The standard of the setter, pointer, hound, &.c., may be slated 
at one hundred and five. 

The action of the heart may be felt by placing the hand imme- 
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diately over that organ, or applying the fingers to several points in 
the body and limbs where the large arteries are somewhat superfi- 
cial, as on the inside of the fore-knee and the thigh of the hind- 
leg. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DESCRIPTION OP THE SKEIBTO 
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8. OrMt of Ihe eye. ilnr Jaws. 

7. Frnnlal bflne. IS. Throe inciaar teelh 

e, Suiqniit of the hsad. maxillary boni?. 

9. B. Occipilal Denes. la. The lliree inferior di 

«. B. a. The ligamenlum nuchai. Sa as. Twenty caudal v. 

oftiienFck. ■ ' lO. The left wianomiiia 

13. 1'he thirteen dnreal verlebrs. S4. Riiht illuo, 

7. The seven lumbar verlebne. The nine true rilis, with 

SI. Os sacrum, or rump-lione. The Diiir lit\se ribs, wilh 



ll.Osmetaearpioiailicmarii — feurlh me- 
13! 13. IS. IS.Thi'tlEsldiailanfllieltirB.feet 



2, Ufna-ellinw. 9. Ossa mstacarpi .ligiinrum gualuor— 1 

3, CB iriquelrnm— the irianeular bone. fimr donee of the mciacnrpi, 

4, Os naiieulan-— the navicular bone. 10. phalnni prima pullicis— flrst phatan 

T. Oa miiKansulnio minua— the amal] mul- la. Oicili qualuor — foqrlh phalange 



» PateUa— the knee.pan. * la! Radimeatum oe»i3 metatarsi hai'lui 

3. Tibia-lhe shank nf Ihe leg. 13. Os metnlarai rligiti priini. 

S.ABtrB(alus-one or the seven bones of IS.'Osi^tataui'di'^i'ti'lert'li. '' 
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FITS TURNaiDB, OR GIDDINEFS. 

DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 



'iilk Feb, 1814. — A pug was accustomed to how] frequently 
when his young master played on the flute. If the higher notes 
were sounded, he would leap on his master's lap, look in his face, 
and howl vehemently. To-day the young man purposely blew the 
shrillest sound that he could. The dog, after howling three or 
four times, began to run round the room, and over the tables and 
chairs, barking incessantly. This he continued more than an hour. 

When I saw him ail consciousness of surrounding objects was 
gone. He was still running feebly, but barking might and main. 

1 dashed a basin of cold water in his face, and he dropped as if 
he had been shot. He lay motionless nearly a minute, and then 
began to struggle and to bark ; another cup of water was dashed 
in his face, and he lay quite motionless during two minutes or 
more. In the mean time I had got a grain each of calomel and 
tartar emetic, which I put on his tongue, and washed it down with 
a little water. He began to recover, and again began to yelp, al- 
though much softer; but, in about a quarter of an hour, sickness 
commenced, and he ceased his noise. He vomited three or four 
times, and lay frightened and quiet. A physic-ball was given him 
in the evening, and on the following morning. 

On the next day, the young man put open the door, and sat 
himself down, and began to prepare the flute; the dog was out in 
a moment and did not return durnig a couple ot hours On the 
following day he made his escape again and so the mitter went 
on ; but before the expiration of the week hia master m ght play 
the flute il he pleased 



This IS a lingular disease prevalent among cittle Hi niih ot 
casionaliy seen in the dog He becomes liBtiesi dull offhiitnd 
and scarcely recognises any surrounding objei,t He has no ht 
but he wanders about the room for levenl hours at a iime gene 
rally or almost iniariably in the same direction and with his head 
on one side At first he cirefully avoids the objects that ire in 
his way but by degrees his mental faculties become impaired his 
sense ot vision is confused or lost and he blunders against every 
thing: in fact if uninterrupted he would continue his stringe 
perambulation incessantlj until he wis fairly worn out ind died 
in convulsions 

I used to consi ler the complaint m be unihrmlj fatal I 1 ave 
resorted to every remedial measure thrtt the case could suggest. I 
have bled, and physicked and setoned and blistered, and used the 
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utter exhaustion of the animal. When he was unable iwiger to 
perform his circumvolutions, and found that he was foiled, he laid 
himself down, and by degrees resumed his former habits. He was 
sadly ' npat'ent and noisy ; but in a few cases he was cured. 

[We have seen but two or three cases of this disease in dogs, 
an 1 a e led to believe ihat it is quite uncommon with our domestic 
a n al One case in a valuable setter came on suddenly, and 
w tl ut a V apparent cause (except perhaps over- feeding), and 
ter ated fdlally in the course of a few days. — L.] 



in tb d m f 1 h ter. It is an accompani- 
men q f I y other disease. When the 
puppy d g g 1 p f dentition, the irritation pro- 
duced by h p f I lo h t penetrates the gum, leads 
on t pipy Wh h £ g h ough the stages of distem- 
per, b y 1 1 b d r in spite of the best, fits 
occu lid f 1 ation which is caused by 
won m k d by k f p I psy. If the usual exercise 
be n gl d I i d j d I d g is taken out, and suffered 
to ra h I k 1 I of excitability is expended 
inati 

Tb d h d b h m t intellectual animal. He 
is th p d 1 f d f n: he exhibits, and is de- 
based by f 1 b greater degree than many 
wiil 11 h h b II b 11 nee and the virtues of the 
biped I p p 1 b Ik 1 weight of his brain far ex- 
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ceeds that of any other quadruped — the very smallest animals 
alone being excepted, in whom there must be a certain accumula- 
tion of medullary matter in order to give origin to the nerves of 
every system, as numerous in the minutest as in him of greatest 
bulk. 

As it has been said of the human being that great power and 
exertion of the mental faculties are sometimes connected with a 
tendency to epilepsy, and, as violent emotions of joy or of grief 
have been known to be followed by it, I can readily account for 
its occurrence in the young dog, when frightened at the chiding 
of his master, or by the dread of a punisliment which he was con- 
scious that he had deserved. Then, too, I can understand that, 
when breaking loose from long confinement, he ranges in all the 
exuberance of joy ; -and especially when he flushes almost his first 
covey, and the game falls dead before him, his mental powers are 
quite overcome, and he falls into an epileptic fit. 

The treatment of epilepsy in the dog is simple, yet often mis- 
understood. It is connected with distemper in its early stage. It 
is the produce of inflammation of the mucous passages generally, 
which an emetic and a purgative will probably, by their direct 
medicinal effect, relieve, and free the digestive passages from some 
source of irritation, and by their mechanical action unburthen the 
respiratory ones. 

When it is symptomatic of a weak state of the constitution, or 
connected with the after stages of distemper, the emeto-purgative 
must be succeeded by an anodyne, or, at least, by that which will 
strengthen, but not irritate the patient. 

A seton is an admirable auxiliary in epilepsy connected with 
distemper ; it is a counter-irritant and a derivative, and its effects 
are a salutary discharge, under the influence of which inflamma- 
tion elsewhere will gradually abate. 

I should, however, be cautious of bleeding in distemper fits, 1 
should be fearful of it even in an early stage, because I well know 
that the acute form of that general mucous inflammation soon 
passes over, and is succeeded by a debility, from the depression 
of which I cannot always rouse my patient. When the fits pro- 
ceed from dentition, I lance the jaws, and give an emetic, and 
follow it up with cooling purgative medicine. When they are 
caused by irregular and excessive exercise, I open the bowels and 
make my exercise more regular and equable. When they arise 
from excitation, I expose my patient more cautiously to the in- 
fluence of those things which make so much inipression on his 
little but susceptible mind. 

If the fit has resisted other means, bleeding should be resorted 
to. A fit in other animals is generally connected with dangerous 
determination of blood to the head, and bleeding is imperative. 
J6» 
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A fit in the dog may be the consequence of sudden surprise and 
irritation. If I had the means I should see wliether I could not 
break the charm; whether I could not get rid of the disluibance, 
by suddenly affecting the nervous system, and the system gene- 
rally, in another way. I would seize him by the nape of the neck, 
and, with all my force, dash a little cold water in his face. The 
shock of this has often dispersed the epileptic agency, as it were 
by magic. I would give an emeto-purgative ; a grain or a grain 
and a half of calomel and the same quantity of tartar emetic : I 
would soothe and coax the poor animal. Then, — and if I saw it 
at the beginning, I would do it early, — if the fit was more de- 
pendent upon, or was beginning to be connected with, determina- 
tion of blood to the head, and not on any temporary cause of ex- 
citation or irritation, I would bleed freely from the jugular. 

The folowing singular case of epilepsy is narrated by M, W, 
Leblanc : — 

A dog of small size, three years old, was very subject to those 
epileptic fits that are so frequent among dogs. After a consider- 
able period, the fits would cease, and the animal recover the ap- 
pearance of perfect health ; but the more he advanced in age the 
more frequent were the fits, which is contrary to that which usu- 
ally happens. 

The last fit was a very strong one, and was followed by peculiar 
symptoms. The animal became dispirited. The eyes lost their 
usual lively appearance, and the eyelids were often closed. The 
dog was very drowsy, and, during sleep, there were observed, from 
time to time, spasmodic movements, principally of the head and 
chest. He always lay down on the left side.. When he walked, 
he had a marked propensity to turn to the left. 

M. Leblanc employed purgatives, a seton to the hack part of 
the neck, and the application of the cautery to the left side of the 
forehead; but nothing would stop the progressof the disease, and 
he died in the course of two months after the last fit. The nearer 
he approached his end the smaller were the circles that he took ; 
and, in the latter part of his existence, he did little more than 
turn as if he were on a pivot, and, when the lime arrived that he 
could walk no more, he used to lay himself down on the right 

On the poM-mortem examination, a remarkable thickness of the 
meninges was found on almost the whole of the left lobe of the 
brain. The dura mater, the two leaves of the arachnoid membrane, 
and the pia mater did not constitute more than one membrane of 
the usual thickness, and presented a somewhat yellow colouring. 
The cerebral substance of the left lobe appeared to be a little 
firmer than that of the right lobe. The fissures of the cerebral 
ccnvolulions were much less deep than those of the .other side 
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The red vessels which ran in the fissures were of smaller size, and 
in some places could scarcely be discovered. 

[Confinement, over-feeding, blows on the head or spine, drying 
up of old ulcers, repelling of cutaneous affections, or, in fact, any- 
thing that is liable to derange the general health of the animal, 
will produce epileptic fits. 

We formerly had a beagle hound of very active temperament, 
which we were necessarily obliged to keep much confined while 
in the city ; and to restrain her from running too wildly when 
taken into the streets, we were in the habit of coupling her with 
a greyhound of much milder disposition. Not being willing to 
submit tamely to this unpleasant check upon her hberty, she was 
ever making fruitless attempts to escape, either by thrusting her- 
self forwards, or obstinately pulling backwards. These efforts 
resulted on several occasions in fits, produced by congestion of 
ihe brain, owing to the pressure of the collar on the neck, thereby 
interrupting the circulation, and inducing an influx of blood to 
those parts. We were ultimately obliged to abandon this method 
of restraint, which nearly proved fatal to our much-admired beaale ■ 
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fi Powdered Columbo, 

Carbonate of Iron, aa, grs. V, made into two pills, 
and one given morning and evening, or more frequently if de- 

A seton placed in the pole will often prevent these attacks, par- 
ticularly when depending upon slight cerebral irritation, accom- 
panying distemper and mange. Blisters and frictions to the spine 
are also serviceable. — L,] 



This is an irregular reception or distribution of nervous power 
—a convulsive involuntary twitching of some muscle or set of 
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which accompanies chorea in the human being, »nd moat certainly 
when the disease has been extensive and conflrmed. 
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Chorea, neglected or improperly treated, or too frequenlfy pur- 
suing its natural course, degenerates into paraljaia agitaus. There 
is a tremulous or violent motion of almost every iimb. The 
spasms are not relaxed, but are even increased during sleep, and 
when the animal awakes, he rises with agitation aiid alarm. There 
is not a limb under the perfect control of the will ; there is nol a 
moment's respite ; the constitution soon sinks, and the animal 
dies. No person should be induced to undertake the cure of such 
a case ; the owner should be persuaded to permit a speedy termi- 
nation to a life which no skill can render comfortable. 

Chorea is oflenest obserired in young dogs, and especially after 
distemper ; and it seems to depend on a certain degree of primary 
or sympathetic inflammatory affection of the brain. 

Chorea is often very plainly a consequence of debility : either 
the distribution of nervous power is irregular, or the musoies have 
lost their power of being readily acted upon, or have acquired a 
slate of morbid irritability. The latter is the most frequent state. 
Their action is irregular and spasmodic, and it resembles the 
struggles of expiring nature far more than the great and uniform 
action of health. It is not the chorea that used to be described, 
in which there was an irresistible impulse to excessive action, and 
which was best combated by complete muscular exhaustion ; but 
the foundation of this disease is palpable debility. 

[Rickets, bad feeding, cold and damp housing, worms in the 
alimentary canal, mange, and other chronic affections, are all fore- 
runners of this malady. — L.] 

In the treatment of chorea there must be no bleeding, no ex- 
cessive purgation, but aperients or alteraiives, merely sufficient to 
keep the fffices in a pultaceous state, so as to carry off any source 
of irritation to the intestinal canal, and particularly some species 
of worms, too frequent sources of irritation there. To these 
should be added nutritious food, gentle exercise, tonic medicines, 
and general comforts. Counter-irritants may be applied — such as 
blisters over the bead, and setons, extending from poll to poll — the 
application of turpentine, or the tincture of cantharides ; but all 
of these will frequently be of no effect, and occasionally a rapid 
and fearful increase of irritability will ensue: antispasmodics are 
in this case of no use, and narcotics are altogether powerless. As 
for tonics, iron and gentian have been serviceable to a certain 
extent, but they have never cured the complaint. The nitrate of 
silver will be the sheet-anchor of the practitioner, and if early 
used will seldom deceive him. It should be combined with gin- 
ger, and given morning and night, in doses varying from one-sixth 
to one-third of a grain, according to the size of the dog. 

The condition and strength of the dog, and the season of the 
year, will be our best guides. If the patient has not lost much 
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flesh, and is not losing it at the time that we have to do with him, 
and has few symptoms of general debility, and spring or summer 
are approaching, we may with tolerable confidence predict a cure; 
but, if he has been rapidly losing ground, and is doing so still, and 
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food, and vomited liiat which was forced upon him. His muzzle 
was hot; he could scarcely stand; he lost flesh very rapidly. An 
emetic was given immediately, and a diatemper-ball daily. 

i6th. He soon began rapidly to recover, until he was in nearly 
the same state as before, except that the sight was apparently more 
deficient. The sulphate of magnesia was given every fourth day, 
and another seton inserted. 

2Is(, He continued the medicine, and evidently improved, the 
sight returning, and the spasms being considerably leas. The 
distemper-ball was continued. 

4th January, 1841. — The spasms were better; but the vision 
did not improve. In the afternoon he fell into a momentary fit. 
He almost immediately rose again, and proceeded as if nothing 
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had happened. An ounce of Epsom sails was given, and then 
the tonic halls as before, 

22rf. The spasms were lessened, the clambering gait nearly 
ceased, but the vision was not improved. The seton was removed, 
and only an additional dose of salts given, 

27(A. The spasms suddenly and very considerably increased. 
The left side appeared now to be particularly affected. The left 
leg before and behind were most spasmed, the right scarcely at 
all so. The vision of the left eye was quite gone. The dog had 
been taken to Mr. Alexander's, the oculist, who attributed the 
affection of the eye and the general spasmodic disease to some 
pressure on the brain, and recommended the trial of copious and 
repeated bleeding. 

28iA. The dog was dull; the spasms appeared to have some- 
what increased and decidedly to affect the left side. Fever-balls 
were ordered to be given. 

29M. Considerable change took place. At three o'clock this 
morning I was disturbed by a noise in the hospital. The poor 
fellow was in a violent fit. Water was dashed in his face, and a 
strong emetic given ; but it was not until seven o'clock that the 
fit had ceased; he lay until eleven o'clock, when the involuntary 
spasms were almost suspended. When he was 4)laced on his feet, 
he immediately fell ; he then gradually revived and staggered 
about. His master brought a physician to see him, who adopted 
Mr, Alexander's idea and urged bleeding. Ten ounces of blood 
were immediately taken; the dog refused to eat. 

tst February. — The strength of the animal was not impaired, 
but the spasms were more violent, and he lay or wandered about 
stupid and almost unconscious, I subtracted eight ounces more 
of blood. 

2rf. The spasms were fully as violent, a 
vision. Eight ounces more of blood i 
benefit, A fever-ball was ordered to be given, 

Srf. No amendment; but the bleeding having been carried to 
its full extent, I again resorted to the tonic balls, which were 
given morning and night. The dog was well fed and the seton 



5th. A very considerable amendment is evident. 

9tk. The spa.^ms rapidly subsided and almost disappeared. 
Vision was not perfectly restored ; but the dog evidently saw with 
his left eye. He was taken away, and tonic-balls sent with him 
and ordered to be continued. 

6lh March. — The dog had improved in strength and no spas- 
modic affection remained ; he likewise evidently saw with his left 
eye. The tonic-balls had been discontinued for a week, and his 
master hoped that all would turn out well, when suddenly, while 
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at home, he was seized with a fit that lasted ten minutes. A 
strong emetic was given, which brought up a vast quantity of 
undigested food. A strong purging-ball was given to him in the 
evening. 

l3tA. The dog had lain slightly spasiDed for two or three days, 
when they all at once ceased, and, the animal appeared as well as 
before. Suddenly he was taken with another fit, and again a vast 
quantity of food was vomited. These spasms remained two days, 
but on the 2l8t the fit returned with the same discharge of food. 
Courses of purgatives were then determined on. A strong dose 
of sulphate of magnesia was given every- third day. After four 
doses had been given, it was impossible to force any more upon 
him. The syrup of buckthorn was tried, but the fourth dose of 
that it was impossible to give, The dog was then sent into the 
country ; no fit occurred, but there were occasional spasms. 

29d September, — He was brought back to town, and I saw him. 
During the last month he had had many fits. His owner at length 
consented that the actual cautery should be applied to his head. 
The searing-iron for doctoring was used, and applied red-hot to 
the centre of the head. It was exceedingly difficult so to confine 
the dog as to make the application effectual, without destroying 

Under the influence of the sudden violent pain, he wandered 
about for more than two hours, and then the spasms returned with 
greater force than usual. He refused all food. 

We determined to try the cautery to its full extent. We 
chained him up in the morning, and penetrated through the skin 
with the budding-iron. The spasms were dreadfully violent, and 
he was scarcely able to walk or to stand. This gradually sub- 
sided, and then he began to run round and round, and that in- 
creased to an extraordinary velocity : he would then lie for a while 
with every limb in action. The owner then yielded to all our 
wishes, and he was destroyed with prussic acid. No morbid ap- 
pearance presented itself in the brain ; but, on the inner plate of 
the right parietal bone, near the sagittal suture, were two projec- 
tions, one-sixth of an inch in length, and armed with numerous 
minute spicula. There was no peculiar inflammation or vascu- 
larity of any other part of the brain. 

[We once cured a case quite accidentally, by throwing a pup 
into a cold stream of water, and making him swim ashore; we do 
not recommend the plan, although we should be willing to try it 
again with one of our own dogs. The animal should be forced 
to swim till nearly exhausted, and wrapped up in blankets on 
coming out of the water. The intense alarm created in the 
pup, together with the violent struggle and coldness of the water, 
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s revulsives tia the disease, which, if purely nervous, may 
e by these powerful agents. 
If the dog be weak, anri the stomach deranged, the following 
tonic balls will answer a good purpose : 

B. Carbonate of Iron. 

Ground Ginger, iia., grs. X, made into two pills, 
one given morning and evening, or more frequently according to 
the age or size of the animal. — L.] 



I do not know any animal so subject to rheumatism as the dog, 
nor any one in which, if it is early and properly treated, it is so 
manageable. 

[We agree with our author, that the canine family are exceed- 
ingly liable to infiammation of the fibrous and muscular structures 
of the body, and there is no disease from which they suffer more, 
both in their youth and old age, than rheumatism. No particular 
species of dog*: are more subject to its attacks than others all being 
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noticed asfnffngf h ff n owing no doubt to 
the great e p 1 y bl g d d ; but few of tliem 

arrive at old h b g n j the chronic form. 

Chronic rhe Uy h If the other form of 

disease, is mos u liy h Id d g it is attended with 

iittie fever, alb hbl If] nad swelling is some- 

times consid ble Tl p n 1 nary in one shoulder 

or loin, at o h h f I dd ly o other portions of 

the body. Tl I d d h J tits stiff, the animal 

seems lame II hb h d dlbr when all appear- 

ance of the d e 1 I Id he iimbs become so 

much enlarged, and the joints so swollen, that the dog is rendered 
perfectly useless, and consequently increases his sufferings by 
idleness. This form of the disease is known as gout. 

Treatment of acute rheumatism. — bleeding largely is very im- 
portant in this affection, and if followed up with two or three 
purges of aloes, gamboge, colocynth and calomel will arrest the 
progress of this disease. 

H. Extract of Colocynth 9 i. 

Calomel grs. x. 

Powdered Gamboge grs. ii. 

Socet. Aloes grs. x. 

Made into four pills, two to be given at night, and the other the 
following morning. If these medicines should not be handy, give 
a large purging ball of aloes, to be followed by a full dose of salts. 
When the inflammatory action is not sufficiently high to demand 
depletion, warm bathing, friction and keeping the dog wrapped up 
in blankets before a fire will generally afford relief. If the pain 
appear very severe, it will be necessary to repeat the baths at short 
intervals : great attention must be paid to the state of the bowels : 
if a diarrhiea supervenes, it must not be checked too suddenly, by 
the use of astringent medicines, but. rather corrected by small 
doses of oil and magnesia. If constipation attended with colic 
be the character of the affection, small quantities of oil and tur- 
pentine in connexion with warm enemata will be the proper reme- 
dies. If paralysis should occur, it will be found very difficult to 
overcome, but must be treated, after the reduction of inflammation, 
upon principles laid down under the head of this latter affection. 
Blisters to the spine, setons, electricity, acupuncturation, &c. 

Treatment of chronic riteumatism — warm baths are usefid, and 
warm housing absolutely necessary, attention to diet, and an 
occasional purge of blue mass and aloes, together with electricity, 
acupuncture, rubefacient applications to the spine, &c. — L.] 

A warm bath — perchance a bleeding — a dose or two of the 
castor-oil mixture, and an embrocation composed of spirit of tur- 
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[Loss of the contractile power of the sphincters of the bladder 
and rectum, sometimes attends this disease, and involuntary evacua- 
tions are constantly taking place, or costiveness and retention are 
the consequences. — L.] 

Mr. Dupuy has given a valuable account of the knowledge we 
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198 DISEASES OP THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 

quarter of a grain in pill, three times daily, and gradually increase 
to a half grain or more if ttie animal seems to bear it well. But 
it should be discontinued immediately on the appearance of any 
lal symptoms, such as spasmodic twitchings of the eye- 
r muzzle. — L.] 



llth Febmari/ 1835 — A Persian bitch at the Zoolocicai Gar 
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grapple with. Continue the alterative balls, and the omtment. 

ISik May. — The mange has disappeared, but the palsy is re- 
turniug; she staggers slightly, and droops behind. Give the castor- 
oil mixture and use the embrocation. 

14(ft June. — Mange quite gone, but ply" y 

considerable degree. I want to use tb pi b h keep r 

pleads for a little delay. Continue the 

\st July. — I have at length determii d h he 

charge. A piece of thick sheep's lea h fi d h I s 

and haunches. \3th. She appears to b mp ng b y 

slowly. 31.si. Very little change. Th pi k p n w 11 : 

she has no power over her hind limbs ; b h nd d k a 

23rf August.— tio change. Give he h If gr f y 1 
morning and night. 26^. That sing 1 f 11 o 

which the bitch is subject nine weeks after (Estrnm, is now appear- 
3 enlarged, and I can squeeze a consider- 
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able quantity of milk out of the teats. Give an aloetic pill, and 
continue the strychnia. 31st. The secretion of milk continues. 
There is slight enlargement and some heat of the mamms ; but 
she feeds as well as ever. Increase the <lose of strychnia to three- 



th m m g d 

sa g m h a al 

cord or Us membranes, when the palsy is conhned to the hind ex- 
tremities, and has not been sufficiently long established to produce 
serious change of structure. The charge should have been applied 
at first. The almost total disappearance of the palsy during the 
cutaneous disease, which was attended with more than usual in> 
flammation of the integument, is an instructive illustration of the 
power of counter-irritation, and of what might possibly have been 
effected in the first case; for much time was lost before the ap- 
plication of the charge, and when at length it was applied, it and 
the strychnia were powerless. 

I consider the following case as exceedingly valuable, at least 
with reference to the power of strychnia in removing palsy : — 

I9th August, 1836. — A fine Alpine dog was suddenly attacked 
with a strange nervous affection. He was continually staggering 
about and falling. His head was forcibly bent backward and a 
liltle on one side, almost to his shoulder. A pound of blood was 
abstracted, a seton inserted from ear to ear, and eight grains of 
calomel adminisiered. 9ls(. He has perfectly lost the use of 
every limb. He has also amaurosis, perfect blindness, which had 
not appeared the day before. He hears perfectly, and he eats, and 
with appetite, when the food is put into his mouth. Gave him 
two large spoonfuls of the caslor-oii mixture daily; this coiisisia 
of three parts of castor-oil, two of syrup of buck-thorn, and one of 
syrup of white poppies. 2^d. A little better; can lift his head 
and throw it upon his side, and will still eat when fed. Continue 
the mixture, and give half a grain of strychnia daily. 24th. Little 
change. 27(A. No change, except that he is rapidly losing flesh, 
~ ' dist. The strychnia increased to three- 
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fourth'* of a gra'ii morning and night. The castor-oil mixture con- 
tinued in Its lull quantity. He was fed well, but there was a 
sunken, vacant e\presaion of countenance. 

2d September — He can move his head a little, and has some 
slight motion in his limbs, ith. He can almost get up. He re- 
cognises me for the first time. His appetite, which was never 
much impaired, has returned ; this is to be attributed to strychnia, 
or the seton, or the daily aperient mixture. They have all, per- 
haps, been serriceable, but I attribute most to the strychnia; for 
I have rarely, indeed, seen any dog recover from such an attack. 
Continue the treatment. 6(A. Fast recovering. Medicine as be- 
fore, 14(A. Improving, but not so fast as before. Still continue 
the treatment. 23(A. Going on slowly, but satisfactorily. Remove 
the seton, but continue the other ti 

IZtk October.— Q,\i\tt well. 



CHAPTER VH. 



We are now arrived at one of the most important subjects in 
veterinary pathology. In other cases the comfort and the existence 
of our quadruped patients are alone or chiefly involved, but here 
the lives of our employers, and our own too, are at stake, and may 
he easily, and too often are, compromised. Here also, however 
other portions of the chain may be overlooked or denied, we have 
the link which most of all connects the veterinary surgeon with 
the practitioner of human medicine; or, rather, here is the cir- 
cumscribed but valued spot where the veterinary surgeon has the 
vantage-ground 

In describ nghnu d d nnf rabies, it 

will be mos na u o ke n w h ftenest ap- 

pears, by wh h m f q p p d he time at 

which the d con m n d u u p od before the 

death of the p 

Some yea agad nualy bahdat Lisson 

Grove. The child, to all appearance preiioualy well, died on the 
third day, and an inquest was to be held on the body in the even- 
ing. The Coroner ordered the dog to be sent lo me for examina- 
tion. The animal was, contrary to his usual habit, perfectly 
tractable. This will appear to be of some importance hereafter. 
I examined him carefully. No suspicious circumstance could be 
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had vomited a considerable quaotity of coagulated blood. I hap> 
pened to be particularly busy at the moment, and not obsefiiig 
anything pecuJia/ in his countenance or manner, I ordered some 
astringent sedative medicine, and said that I would see him agmn 
in the afternoon. 

In the course of the afternoon he was again brought. The 
vomiting had quite ceased. His mouth seemed to be swollen, and, 
on examining him, I found that some of his incisor teeth, both in 
the upper and lower jaw, had been torn out. This somewhat 
alarmed me; and, on inquiring of the servant, I was told that he 
suspected tliat they had had thieves about the house on the pre- 
ceding night, for the dog had torn away the side of his kenne! in 
attempting to get at them. I scolded him for not having told me 
of this in the morning; and then, talking of various things, in 
order to prolong the time and to be able closely to walch my pa- 
tient, I saw, or thought I saw, but in a very slight degree, that the 
animal was tracing the fancied path of some imaginary object. I 
was then truly alarmed, and more especially since I had discovered 
that in the giving of the physic in the morning the man's hand 
had been scratohfed; a youth had suffered the dog to lick his sore 
finger, and the animal had also been observed to lick the sore ear 
of an infant. He was a remarkably afieclionate dog, and was 
accustomed to this abominable and inexcusable nonsense. 

I insisted on detaining the dog, and gave the man a letter to 
the surgeon, telling him all my fears. He promptly acted on the 
hint, and before evening, the proper means were taken with regard 
to all three. 

I watched this dog day after day. He would not eat, but he 
drank a great deal more water than I liked. The surgeon was 
evidently beginning to doubt whether I was not wrong, but he 
couid not dispute the occasional wandering of the eye, and the 
frequent spume upon the water. On the 26th of October, how- 
ever, the sixth day after his arrival, we both of us heard the rabid 
howl burst from him : he did not, however, die until the 30ih. I 
mention this as another instance of the great difficulty there is to 
determine the real nature of the case in an early stage of the 
disease. 

M. Perquin relates an interesting case. A lady had a greyhound, 
nine years old, that was accustomed to lie upon her bed at night, 
and cover himself with the bed-clothes. She remarked, one morn- 
ing, that he had torn the covering of his bed, and, although he ate 
but little, drank oftener, and in larger quantity, than he was ac- 
customed to do. She led him to a veterinary surgeon, who assured 
her that there was nothing serious the matter. On the following 
day, be bit her fore-finger near the nail, as she was giving him 
something to eat. She led him again to the veterinary surgeon, 
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who assured her that she needed not to he under the least alarm, 
and as for the little wound en her finger, it was of no consequence. 
On the following day, the 27th of December, the dog died. He 
had not ceased to drink most ahandantly to the very last. 

On the 4th of February, as the lady was dining with her hus- 
band, she fouud some difficulty in deglutition. She wished to 
take some wine, but was unable to swallow it. 

On the 5th, she consulted a surgeon. He wished her to swallow 
a iittle soup in bis presence. She attempted to do it, but could 
not accomplish her object after many an effort. She then fell into 
a stale of violent agitaiion, with constriction of the pharynx, and 
the discharge of a viscid fluid from the mouth 

On the 7th, she died, four days after the fi t tta k f the dis- 
ease, and in a stale of excessive loss of flesh 

There can be no doubt that both the dog d h s n st e died 
rabid, the former having communicated the d s a e I tl e latter ; 
but there is no satisfactory account of the man e h h the 

dog became diseased.* 

Joseph Delmaire, of Looberghe, twenty-nine years old, was, on 
the 6th of October, 1836, bitten in the hand by a dog that he met 
with in the forest, and that was evidently rabid. On the following 
morning, he went to a medical man of some repute in the country, 
who washed the wound, and scarified it, and terminated the ope- 
ration by tracing a bloody cross on ihe forehead of the patient. 

He returned home, but he was far from being satisfied. The 
image of the dog that had attacked him was always before him, 
and his sleep was troubled with the most frightful dreams. So 
passed four-and-twenty days, when Delmaire, rising from his bed, 
felt the most dreadful trepidation; he panled violenfJy; it seemed 
as if an enormous weight oppressed his chest, and from time to 
time there was profound sighing and sobbing. He complained 
every moment that he was smothered. He attempted to drink, hut 
it was with great difliculty that a few drops of barley-water were 
swallowed. His mouth was dry, his throat burning, his thirst exces- 
sive, and all that he attempted to swallow was rejected with horror. 

At nine o'clock at night he was largely bled. His respiration 
was more free, but the dread of every fluid remained. After an 
hour's repose, he started and felt the most fearful pain in every 
limb — his whole body was agitated with violent convulsions. The 
former place of bleeding was reopened, and a great quantity of 
blood escaped. The pulse became small and accelerated. The 
countenance was dreadful — the eyes were starting from their 
sockets — he continually sprung from his seal, and uttered the 
most fearful howling. A quantity of foam filled his mouth, and 

■ La Fulie Jes Aiiimaux, by M. Pcrquin. 
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to subside ; his strength was worn ou' 
be placed on his bed. The horrible ci 
retnrned, but the dread of liquors had ceased. He demanded 
something to drink. They gave him a little white wine, but he 
was unable to swallow it ; it was returned through his nostrils. 
The poor fellow then endeavoured to sleep ; but it was soon per- 
ceived that he had ceased to live. 

The early symptoms of rabies in the dog are occasionally very 
obscure. In the greater number of cases, these are siillenness, 
fidgetiness, and continual shifting of posture. Wliere I have had 
opportunity, I have generally found these circumstances in regular 
succession. For several consecutive hours perhaps he retreats to 
his basket or his bed. He shows no disposition to bite, and he 
answers the call upon him laggardly. He is curled up and hia 
face is buried between his paws and his breast. At length he be- 
gins to be fidgety. He searches out new resting-places; but he 
very soon changes them for others. He takes again to his own 
bed; but he is continually shifting his posture. He begins to 
gaze strangely about him as he lies on his bed. His countenance 
is clouded and suspicious. He comes lo one and another of the 
family and he fixes on them a steadfast gaze as if he would read 
their very thoughts. "I feei strangely ill," he seems to say: 
"have you anything to do with it? or you? or you?" Has not a 
dog mind enough for this i If we have observed a rabid dog at the 
commencement of the disease, we have seen this to the very life. 

There is a species of dog — the small French poodle— the essence 
of whose character and constitution is fidgetiness or perpetual 
motion. 

If this dog has been bitten, and rabies is about to establish 
itself, he is the most irritative restless being that can be conceived 
of; starting convulsively at the slightest sound ; disposing of his 
bed in every direction, seeking out one retreat after another in 
order to rest his wearied frame, hut quiet only for a moment in 
any one, and the motion of his limbs frequently Stimulating chorea 
and even epilepsy. 
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A peculiar delirium is an early sjinplom, and one that wiil 
never deceive. A young man had been bitten by one of his dogs; 
1 was requested to meet a medical gentleman on the subject: I 
was a litlie behind my time ; as I entered the room I found the 
dog eagerly devouring a pan of sopped bread. "There is no 
madness here," said the gentleman. He had scarcely spoken, 
when in a moment the dog quitted the sop, and, with a furious 
bark sprung against the wall as if he would seize some imaginary 
object that he fancied was there. " Did you see thatt" was my 
reply. "What do you think of it?" "I see nothing in it," was 
his retort : " the dog heard some noise on the other side of the 
wall." At my serious urging, however, he consented to excise 
the part. I procured a poor worthless cur, and got him biilen by 
this dog, and carried the disease from this dog to the third victim ; 
they all became rabid one after the other, and there my experi- 
ment ended. The serious matter under consideration, perh^, 
justified me in going so far as I did. 

This kind of delirium is of frequent occurrence in the human 
patient. The account given by Dr. Bardsley of one of his patients 
is very appropriate to our present p p lb d 1 at he 

frequently fised his eyes with horro nd ff uji 
object, and then, with a sudden and 1 n m 
head beneath the bed-clothes. Th ne n I 
this action, I was induced to inquire he 

He asked whether J had not heard h wl d 

being answered in the negative, he sudd niy h e 
knees, extending hia arms in a def n e p u e 
threw back his head and body. The mu i of 
agitated by various spasmodic contra n 1 s y 
and seemed ready to start from their sockets; and, at tne mo- 
ment, when crying out in an agonizing tone, 'Do you not see 
that black dog j' his countenance and attitude exhibited the most 
dreadful picture of complicated horror, distress, and rage that 
words can describe or imagination paint." 

I have again and again seen the rabid dog start up after a mo- 
mentary quietude, with unmingled ferocity depicted on his coun- 
tenance, and plunge with a savage howi to the end of his chain. 
At other times he would stop and watch the nails in the partition 
of the stable in which he was confined, and fancying them to move 
he would dart at them, and occasionally sadly bruise and injure 
himself from being no longer able to measure the distance of the 
object. In one of hia sudden (its of violence a rabid dog strangled 
the Cardinal Crescence, the Legate of the Pope, at the Council 
of Trent in 1532. 

M. Magendie has often injected into the veins of an hydropho 
bous dog as much as five grains of opium without producing any 
IS 
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effect; while a single grain given to the healthy dog would suffice 
to send him almost to sleep. 

One of Mr. Babington's patients thought that there was a cloud 
of flies about him. " Why do you not kill those flies?" he would 
cry; and then he would strike at theni with his hand, and shrink 
under the bed-clothes, in the most dreadful fear. 

There is also in the human being a peculiarity in this delirium 
which seems lo distinguish it from every other kind of mental 
aberration. "The patient," in Mr. Lawrence's ianguage, "is 
pursued by a thousand phantoms that intrude themselves upon his 
mind; he holds conversation with imaginary persons; he fancies 
himself surrounded with difficulties, and in the greatest distress. 
These thoughts seem to pass through his mind with wonderful 
rapidity, and to keep him in a state of the greatest distress, unless 
he is quickly spoken to or addressed by his name, and, then, in a 
moment the charm is broken; every phantom of imagination dis- 
appears, and a! once he begins to talk as calmly and as connectedly 
as in perfect health." 

So it is with the dog, whether he is watching the motes that 
are floating in the air, or the insects that are annoying him on the 
walls, or the foes that he fancies are threatening him on every side 
— one word recalls him in a moment. Dispersed by the magic 
influence of his master's voice, every object of terror disappears, 
and he crawls towards him with the same peculiar expression of 
attachment that used to characterize him. 

Then comes a moment's pause — a moment of actual vacuity— 
the eye slowly closes, the head droops, and he seems as if his fore 
feet were giving way, and he would full : but he springs up again, 
every object of terror once more surrounds him — he gazes wildly 
around — he snaps — he barks, and he rushes to the extent of his 
chain, prepared to meet bis imaginary foe. 

The expression of the countenance of the dog undergoes a con- 
siderable change, prhicipally dependent on the previous disposition 
of the animal. If he was naturally of an affectionate disposition, 
there will be an anxious, inquiring countenance, eloquent, beyond 
the power of resisting its influence. It is made up of strange 
suppositions as to the nature of the depression of mind under 
which he labours, mingled with some passing doubts, and they are 
but passing, as to the concern which the master has in the affair ; 
but, most of all, there is an aSectionate and confiding appeal for 
relief. At the same time we observe some strange fancy, evidently 
passing through his mind, unalloyed, however, by the slightest 
portion of ferocity. 

In the countenance of the naturally savage brute, or him that 
has been trained to be savage, there is indeed a fearful change; 
s the conjunctiva is highly injected; at other times it i3 
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scarcely affected, but the eyes have an unusually bright and daz- 
zling appearance. They are like two balls of fi(G, and ihere is a 
peculiar transparency of the hyaloid membrane, or injection of 
that of the retina. 

A very early symptom of rabies in the dog, is an extreme de- 
gree of restlessness. Frequently, he is almost invariably wander- 
ing about, shifting from corner to corner, or continually rising up 
and lying down, changing his posture in every possible way, dis- 
posing of his bed with his paws, shaking it with his mouth, bring- 
ing it to a heap, on which he carefully lays his chest, or rather the 
pit of his stomach, and then rising up and bundling every portion 
of it out of the kennel. If he is put into a closed basket, he will 
not be still for an instant, but turn round and round without 
ceasing. If he is at liberty, he will seem to imagine that some- 
thing is lost, and he will eagerly search round the room, and par- 
ticularly every corner of it, with strange violence and indecision. 

In a very great portion of cases of hydrophobia in the human 
being, there is, as a precursory symptom, uneasiness, pain, or 
itching of the bitten part A red line mav also be traced up the 
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mode in which he expresses his torture will serve as an- 
lirecuon. He will often scratch violently enough when he 
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has canker, bat he will not roil over and over like a foolball ex- 
cept he is rabid. If there is very considerable inflammation of 
the lining membrane of the ear, and engorgement and ulceration 
of it, this is the effect of canker ; but if there is only a slight red- 
ness of the membrane, or no redness at all, and yet the dog is in- 
cessantly and violently scratching himself, it is too likely that 
rabies is at hand. 

In the early stage of rabies the attachment of the dog towards 
his owner seema to be rapidly increased, and the e\presMon of 
that feeling. He is emplojed, almost without ceasmg, lickmg the 
hands, or face, or any part he can get at Females, and men too, 
are occasionally apt to permit the dog, when in health, to indulge 
this filthy and very dangerous habit with regard to them The 
virus, generated under the influence ol rabies, is occasionally de- 
posited on a wounded or abraded surface, and in process of time 
produces a similar disease in the person that has been so inocu- 
lated by it. Therefore it is that the surgeon so anxiously inquires 
of the person that has been bitten, and ol all those to whom the 
dog has had access, " His he been accustomed to liLk you ' have 
you any sore places about you that can by possibility haie been 
licked by him?" If there are, the person is in fully as much 
danger aa if he had been bitten, and it is quite as necessary to 
destroy the part with which the \ ru may ha.ve cime tn contact. 
A lady once Jost her life by suffering her dog to lick a pimple on 
her chin. 

There is a beautiful species of dog often the inhabitant of the 
gentleman's stable — the Dalmatian or coach dog. He has, per- 
haps, less affection for the human species than any other dog, ex- 
cept the greyhound and the bull d g he has less sagacity than 
most others, and certainh less courat^e He is attached to the 
stable; he is the friend ol the horse they live under the same 
roof; they share the same bed and when the horse is summoned 
to his work, tlie dog accompanies every step. They are certainly 
beautiful dogs, and it is pleasing to see the thousand expressions 
of friendship between them and the horse; but, in their continual 
excursions through the streets, they are exposed to some danger, 
and particularly to that of being bitten by rabid dogs. It i.s a 
fearful business when this takes place. The coachman probably 
did not see the affray; no suspicion has been excited. The horse 
rubs his muzzle on the dog, and the dog licks the face of the 
horse, and in a great number of cases the disease is communi- 
cated from the one to the other. The dog in process of time 
dies, the horse does not long survive, and, frequently too, the 
soachman shares their fate. I have known at least twenty horses 
destroyed in this way. 

A depraved appetite is a frequent attendant on rabies in the dog. 
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He refuses hin usual fooii , he Irequently turns from it with an 
ewdent expression of disgust at other times, he seizea it with 
greater or less iiidity, and ilieti driips it, sometime'! from disgust, 
at other times because he is unable to complete the maslicdtion 
of it This pilsy of the organs of mastn-ation, and dropping of 
the food alter it has been partly chewed, is a symptom on which 
implicit confidence may be placed 

Some dogs vomit once or twice in the early period of the dis- 
ease : when this happens, they never return to the natural food of 
the dog, but are eager for everything that is filthy and horrible. 
The natural appetite generally fails entirely, and to it succeeds a 
strangely depraved one. The dog usually occupies himself with 
gathering every little bit of thread, and it is curious to observe 
with what eagerness and method he sets to work, and how com- 
pletely he effects his object. He then attacks every kind of dirt 
and filth, horse-dung, his own dung, and human excrement. Some 
breeds of spaniels are very filthy feeders without its being con- 
nected with disease, but the rabid dog eagerly selects the excre- 
ment of the horse, and his own Some considerable care, how- 
ever, must be exercised here At the period ol dentition, and 
likewise at the commencement of the sexual affection, the stomach 
of the dog, and particularly that ot the bitch, sympathises with, 
or shares in, the irritability of the gums, and of the constitution 
generally, and there is a considenbly perverted appetite The 
dog al'io feels the same propensity that influences the child, that 
of tnking hard substances into the mouth, and seemingly trying 
to masticate them Their pressure on the gums facilitates the 
passage of the new teeth A young dog will, therefore, be ob- 
served gathering up hird substances, and, if he should chance to 
die, a not inconsiderable collection of them is sometimes found in 
the stomach. They are, however, of a peculiar character; they 
consist of small pieces of bone, slick, and coal. 

The contenis of the stomach of the rabid dog, are often, or ge- 
nerally, of a most filthy description. Some hair or straw is usu- 
ally found, but the greater part is composed of horse-dung, or of 
his own dung, and it may be received as a certainty, that if he is 
found deliberately devouring it, he is rabid. 

Some very important conclusions may be drawn from the ap- 
pearance and character of the urine. The dog, and at particular 
times when he is more than usually salacious, may, and does dili- 
gently search the urining places; he may even, at those periods, 
be seen to iick the spot which another has just wetted ; but, if a 
peculiar eagerness accompanies this strange employment, if, in the 
parlour, which is rarely disgraced by this evacuation, every corner 
is perseveringly examined, and licked with unwearied and unceasing 
industry, that dog cannot be too carefully watched, there is great 
18* 
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the poor fellow 3 teeth ; nor should any useless and dangerous effort 
be made to relieve him. If all this uneasiness arose from a bone 
in the mouth, the mouth would continue permanently open instead 
of closing when the animal for a moment discontinues his eiforts. 
If after a while he loses his balance and tumbles over, there can 
be no longer any mistake. It is the saliva becoming more and 
more glutinous, irritating the fauces and threatening suffocation. 

To this naturally and rapidly succeeds an insatiable thirst. The 
dog that still has full power over the muscles of his jaws continues 
to lap. He knows not when to cease, while the poor fellow la- 
bouring under the dumb madness, presently to be described, and 
whose jaw and tongue are paralysed, plunges his muzzle into the 
water-dish to his very eyes, in order that he may get one drop of 
water into the back part of his mouth to moisten and to cool hig 
dry and parched fauces. Hence, instead of this disease being 
always characterised by the dread of water in the dog, it is marked 
by a thirst often perfectly unquenchable. Twenty years ago, this 
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a would have been peremptorily denied. Even at the pre- 
sent day we occasionally meet with those who ought to know 
belter, and who will not believ*e (hat the dog which fairly, or per- 
haps eagerly, drinks, can be rabid. 

January 22(J, 1815. — A Newfoundland dog belonging to a 
gentleman in Piccadilly was supposed to have swallowed a penny- 
piece on the 20th. On the evening of that day he was dull, re- 
fused his food, and would not follow his master. 21s(. He became 
restless and panting, and continually shifting his position. He 
would not eat nor would he drink water, but followed his mistress 
into her bed-room, which he had never done before, and eagerly 
lapped the urine from her chamber-pot. He was afterwards seen 
lapping'his own urine. His restlessness and panting increased. 
He would neither eat nor drink, and made two or three attempts 
to vomit. 22rf. He was brought to me this evening. His eyes 
were wild, the conjunctiva considerably inKamed, and he panted 
quickly and violently. There was a considerable flow of saliva 
from the corners of his mouth. He was extreniely restless and 
did not remain in one position half a minute. There was an oc- 
casional convulsive nodding motion of the head. The eyes were 
wandering, and evidently following some imaginary object ; but he 
was quickly recalled from his delirium by my voice or that of his 
master. In a few moments, however, he was wandering again. 
He had previously been under my care, and immediately recognised 
me and offered me his paw. His bark was changed and had a 
slight mixture of the howl, and there was a husky choking noise 
in the throat. 

1 immediately declared that he was rabid, and with some reluc- 
tance on the part of his master, he was left with me. 23rf, 8 a, m. 
The breathinif was less quick and laborious. The spasm of the 
h d n 1 ng hi Tl fl w f i Id jp d and 
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panted verj much, and did not remain m the same posture two 
seconds. He w.is continually running to the end of his chain and 
attempting to bite. He was eagerly and wildly watching some 
imaginary object. Ills voice was hoarser — more of the howl 
mixing with it. The lips were distorted, and the tongue very 
black. He was evidently getting weaker. After two or three 
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atternpfa to escape, he would sit »! f d d h 

and plunge to the end of his ch H d k ) q Ij y b 

little at a time, and that without d lli 1 y p 1 II 

thirst strangely increased. Hhdd k plldflll 

quarts of water. There was a p I h 

He plunged his nose tothevyb mfhpn dhn 
snapped at the bubbles which h d N p f 11 d I 

drinking. He took two or thre ] f my ha d, b imme 

diaiely dropped them from want of power to hold (hem. Yet he 
was able for a monient suddenly to close his jaws. When not 
drinking he was barking with a harsh sound, and frequently started 
suddenly, watching, and catching at some imaginary ohjecl -24iS, 
A. M. He was more furious, yet weaker. The thirst was insatiable 
He was otherwise diligently employed in shattering and tearing 
everything within his reach. He died about three o'clock. 

It is impossible lo say what was the origin of this disease in 
him. It is not connected with any degree or variation of tem- 
perature, or any particular state of the atmosphere It la certainly 
more frequent in the summer or the beginning of autumn than in 
the winter or spring, because it ia a highly nervous and febrile 
disease, and the degree of fever, and irritability, and ferocity, and 
consequent mischief are augmented by increase of temperature. 
In the great majority of cases, the inoculation can be distinctly 
proved. In very few can the possibility be deni d Tl nj y 
is inflicted in an instant. There is no contest d b f 1 
injured party can prepare to retaliate, the rabid d f y 

It can easily be believed that when a favourite d h bu f 
a moment, lagged behind, he may be bitten with h wn 
knowledge or suspicion. A spaniel belonging lo 1 dy b me 
rabid. The dog was her companion in her grounds at her country 
residence, and it was rarely oul of her sight except for a few 
mmulea in the morning when the "emnt took it out She was 
not conscious of lis having been bitten, and the 'servant itoutly 
denied it The animal died A few weeks afterwards the foot- 
man was faken ill He was hjdropbobous In one of his inter- 
vals of comparative quietude he conle^sed that, one morning, his 
charge had been attacked and rolled over by another dog , that 
there ivas no appearance of its having been biiten but that it had 
been made sadly dirty, and he had washed it before he suffered 
It again to go into the drawmg-room The dog that attacked it 
must have been rabid, and some of his saliva must have remained 
about the coat if the pan el by which the servant was fatally 
inocuhted 

Another case of this fearful disease must not be passed over. 
A dog that ha 1 been docile anJ attached to hi master and mis- 
tress, was missing one morning and came hon e in the evening 
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almost covered with dirl. He slunk to his basket, and would pay 
any one. His owners thought it rather strange, 
"or ID the morning. He was lying on the lap of 
t was frequently shifting his posture, and every 
now and then he started, as if he heard some s ange sound. I 
immediately told them what was the ma e and besought them 
to place iiim in another and secure ro n He 1 ad been licking 
both their hands. I was compelled to ell he a o ce what was 
ihe nature of the case, and besough hem to se d at once for 
their surgeon. They were perfectly ang y at ny nonsense, as 
they called it, and I took my leave, bu we n med ately to their 
medical man, and told him what was the real state of the case. 
He called, as it were accidentally, a little while afterwards, and I 
was not far behind him. The surgeon did his duty, and they 
escaped. 

In May, J820, I attended on a bitch at Pimlico. She had 
snapped at the owner, bitten the man-servant and several dogs, 
was eagerly watching imaginary objects, and had the peculiar 
rabid howl. I offered her waler. She started back with a strange 
expression of horror, and fell into violent convulsions that lasted 
about a minute. This was repeated a little while afterwards, and 
with the same result. She was destroyed. 

The horrible spasms of the human being at the sight of, or the 
attempt to swallow, fluids occur sufficiently often to prove the 
identity of the disease in the biped and the quadruped ; but not 
in one in fifty cases is there, in the dog, the slightest reluctance 
to liquids, or difficulty in swallowing them. 

In almost every case in which the dog utters any sound during 
the disease, there is a manifest change of voice. In the dog 
labouring under ferocious madness, it is perfectly characteristic. 
There is no other sound that it resembles. The animal is gene- 
rally standing, or occasionally sitting, when the singular sound is 
heard. The muzzle is always elevated. The commencement is 
that of a perfect bark, ending abruptly and very singularly, in a 
howl, a fifth, sixth, or eighth higher than at the commencement. 
Dogs are often enough heard howling, but in this case it is the 
perfect bark, and the perfect howl rapidly succeeding to the bark. 

Every sound uttered by the rabid dog is more or less changed. 
The huntsman, who knows the voice of every dog in his pack, 
occasionally hears a strange challenge. He immediately finds out 
that dog, and puts him, as quickly as passible, under confinement, 
Two or three days may pass over, and there is not another suspi- 
cious circumstance about the animal ; still he keeps him under 
quarantine, for long experience has taught him to listen to that 
warning. At length the disease is manifest in its most fearful 
form. 
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There is anolher partial change of \oice to which the ear of 
the prirtitioner will, b) decree-, become hibitualed, and which 
will indirate a change Hi the slate of the animal qaite as danger- 
ous as the dismal howl , I medii when there ia a hoirie inward 
bark, with a slight but charactenstic elevation of the tone Iq 
other cases, after two or three distinct barks, will come the pecu- 
liar one mingled with the howl Both of them wdi terminate 
tatally, and in both of them the rabid howl cinnot pobsiblj be 
mistaken 

There la a "iingular brightness in the eye of the rabid doj; but 
It does not laH more than two or three dijs It then becomes 
dull and wasted, a cloudiness steals over the conjunctiva, which 
changes to a yellow tinge, and then to a dark green, mdicatue of 
ulceration deeply seated within the eye la eight and forty hours 
from the first ch>uding oi the eye, it becomes one disorganised 

There is in the rabid dog a "strange embarrassment of general 
sensibility — a seemingly total loss of feeling 

Absence of pain in the bitten pari is an almost invariable ac- 
companiment of rabies I have known a dog set to work, and 
gnaw and tear the flesh completely away from his legs ind feet. 
At other times the penis is perfectly demolished from the very 
base Ellis in his " Shepherd s Sure Guide," asserts, that, how- 
ever severely a mad dog is beaten, a cry is never forced from him 
I am certain of the truth of this, for I have agiin and again failed 
in extracting that cry. Elhs tells that at the kennel at Goddesden, 
some of the grooms heated a poker red hot, and holding it near 
'""'", and kept it 
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nation took place, and proved that he was unequivocally rabid. 

A Jady would nurse her dog, after I had declared it to be rabid, 
and when he was dangerous to every one but herself, and even to 
her from the saliva which he plentifully scattered about. At 
length be darted at every one that entered the room, until a foot- 
man keeping the animal at bay with the poker, the husband of the 
lady dragged her from the room. The noise that the dog made 
was then terrific, and he almost gnawed his way through the door. 
At midnight his violence nearly ceased, and the door was partially 
opened. He was staggering and falling about, with every limb 
violently agitated. At the entreaty of (he lady, a servant ven- 
tured in to make a kind of bed for him. The dog suddenly 
darted at him, and dropped and died. 

A terrier, ten years old, had been ill, and refused all food for 
three days On the fourth day he bit a cat of which he had been 
unusually fond, and he likewise bit three dogs. I was requested 
to see him I found him loose in the kitchen, and at first refused 
to go in, but, after observing him for a minnle or two, I thought 
that I might venture He had a peculiarly wild and eager look, 
and turned sharply round at the least noise. He often watched 
the flight of some imaginary object, and pursued with the utmost 
fury every fly that he saw He searchingly sniffed about the room, 
and etammed my legs wdh an eagerness that made me absolutely 
tremble His qmrrel with the cat had been made up, and when 
he V. It, not otherwise employed he was eagerly licking her and her 
kittens In the excels or derangement of his fondness, he fairly 
rolled them from one end of the kitchen to another. "With dif- 
ficulty I induced his master to permit me to destroy him. 

It IS not every dog, thnt in the most aggravated state of the 
disease shows a disposition to bite. The finest Newfoundland 
dog that 1 ever saw became rabid. lie had been bitten by a cur, 
and was supposed to have been thoroughly examined in the coun- 
try. No wound, however, was found : the circumstance was al- 
most forgotten, and he came op to the metropolis with his master. 
He became dull, disinclined to play, and refused all food. He 
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stite for four and twenty hours This was a case in which I should 
pc s^ I ly have been dece ved had il been the hr t dog that I had 
seen w tl dumb nad ess After hav ng (ested a ! ttle the ferocity 
or nanageableness of the an i al I passed my hand alo g the out- 
8 de of the Java and lelt a bone weired between two of the 
gr nders The forceps soon set all r ght th h n 

It s I me to inqu re more strictly into the po t mortem appear- 
ances ot r^b 69 n the dog 

In dumb n ad ett tl e unfa ! ng accompan ment a to a greater 
or less degree paralys s of the n uacles tf the lower jaw and the 
tongue s d acoloured ind swollen and hang ng from the nouth ; 
more blood than usual also is deposited m the anterior and inferior 
portion of it. Its colour varies from a dark red to a dingy purple, 
19 
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or almost black. In ferocious madness it is usually torn and 
bruised, or it is discoloured by the dirt and filth with which it has 
been brought into contact, and, not unfrequently, its anterior por- 
tion is coated with some disgusting matter. The papillie, or small 
projections on the back of the tongue, are elongated and widened, 
and their mucous covering evidently reddened. The orifices of 
the glands of the tongue are frequently enlarged, particularly as 
they run their course along the frtenum of the tongue. 

The fauces, situated at the posterior part of the mouth, gene- 
rally exhibit traces of inflammation. They appear in the majority 
of cases of ferocious madness, and they are never deficient after 
dumb madness. They are usually most intense either towards the 
palatine arch or the larynx. Sometimes an inflammatory charac- 
ter is diffused through its whole extent, but occasionally it is more 
or leas intense towards one or both of the terminations of the 
fauces, while the intermediate portion retains nearly its healthy 

There is one circumstance of not unfrequent occurrence, which 
win at once decide the case — the presence of indigestible matter, 
probably small in quantity, in the back part of the mouth. This 
speaks volumes as to tlie depraved appetite of the patient, and the 
loss of power in the muscles of the pharynx. 

Little will depend on the tonsils of the throat. They occasionally 
enlarge to more than double their usual size ; but this is more in 
quiet than in ferocious madness. The insatiable thirst of the 
rabid dog is perhaps connected with this condition of them. 

The epiglottis should be very carefully observed. It is more or 
leas injected in every case of rabies, Numerous vessels increase 
in size and multiply round its edge, and there is considerable in- 
jection and thickening. 

Inflammation of the edges of the glottis, and particularly of the 
membrane which covers its margin, is often seen, and accounts for 
the harsh guttural breathing which frequently accompanies dumb 
madness. The inflammatory blush of the larynx, though often 
existing in a very slight degree, deserves considerable attention. 

The appearances in the trachea are very uncertain. There is 
occasionally the greatest intensity of inflammation through the 
whole of it ; at other times there is not the slightest appearance 
of it, There is the same uncertainty with regard to the bronchial 
tubes and the lungs ; but there is no characteristic symptom or 
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RABIES. 319 

No dependence can be placed on any of the appearances of the 
cesophagus ; and, when they are at the worst, the inflammation 
occupies only a portion of that tube. 

With regard to the interior of the stomach, if the dog has been 
dead oDiy a few hours the true inflammatory blush will remain. 
If four-and-twenty hours have elapsed, the bright red colour will 
have changed to a darker red, or a violet or a brownish hue. In 
a few hours after this, a process of corrosion will generally com- 
mence, and the mucous membrane wili be softened and rendered 
thinner, and, to a certain extent, eaten through. The examiner, 
however, must not attribute that to disease which is the natural 
process of the cession of life. 

Much attentiion should be paid to the appearance of the stomach 
and its contents. If it contains a strange mingled mass of hair, 
and hay, and straw, and horse-dung, and earth, or portions of the 
bed on which the dog had lain, we should seldom err if we 
affirmed that he died rabid ; for it is only under the influence of 
the depraved appetite of rabies that such substances are devoured. 
It is not the presence of every kind of extraneous substanfce that 
will be satisfactory ; pieces of coal, or wood, or even the filthiest 
matter, will not justify us in pronouncing the animal to be rabid ; 
it is that peculiarly mingled mass of straw, and hair, and iillh of 
various kinds, that must indicate the existence of rabies. 

When there are no solid indigesta, but a fluid composed prin- 
cipally of vitiated bile or exttavasated blood, there will Tie a strong 
indication of the presence of rabies. When, also, there are in 
the duodenum and jejunum small portions of indigesta, the detec- 
tion of the least quantity will be decisive. The remainder has 
been ejected by vomit; and inquiry should be made of the nature 
of the matter that has been discharged. 

The inflammation of rabies is of a peculiar character in the 
stomach. It is generally confined to the summits of the folds of 
the stomach, or it is most intense there. On the summits of the 
rugiB there are eflusions of bloody matter, or spots of ecchymosis, 
presenting an appearance almost like crushed black currants. 
There may be only a few of them ; but they are indications of the 
evil that has been effected. 

From appearances that present themselves in the intestines, the 
bladder, the blood-vessels, or the brain, no conclusion can be 
drawn ; they are simply indications of inflammation. 

We now rapidly, and for a little while, retrace our steps. What 
is the cause of this fatal disease, that has so long occupied our 
attention? It is the saliva of a rabid animal received into a 
wound, or on an abraded surface. In horses, cattle, sheep, swine. 
and the human being, it is caused by inoculation alone; but, 
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according lo some persons it is produced Epontaneously in other 
animals. 

I will suppose that a wound by a nbid dog is inflicled The 
virus is deposited on or near its surface and there it remains lir 
a certain indefinite period of time The wound generally heils 
up kindly; in fact, it differs in no respect from a similar wounn 
inflicted hy the teeth ot an animal in perfect health Weeks and 
months, in some cases, pass on and there is nothing to indicate 
danger, until a degree of tiehing in the cicitrix of the wound i= 
felt. From its long-continued pre'^ence as a foreign body it may 
have rendered the tissue or nervous tibre connected with it irn 
table and susceptible of impression or it may have attracted and 
assimilated to itself certain elements and rabies is prcduced 

The virus does not appear to have the «ame effect on e»ery am 
mal. Of four dogs bitten by or inoculated from one thit is 
rabid, three, perhaps. Mould di play every symptom ot the disease 
Of four human beings not more than one w dd become rabid 
John Hunter used to say not more than one in twenty but that 
is probably erroneous. Cattle appear to haie a greater chance it 
escape, and sheep a still greater chance 

The time of incubation is different m different anina!': With 
regard to the human being there are variou strange and contri 
diclory stories. Some haie asserted that it h appeared n tl e 
very day ijp which the bile «as inflicted or within two or three 
days of that time. Dr Bardsle} on the other hand relate* a ca e 
in which twelve years elapsed between the bite and the di ease 
If the virus may Jurk o long as this in the constitution it is a 
most lamentable affair Accord ng to one account more than 
thirty years intervened 1 he usual time extends from three weeks 
to sis or seven months. 
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RABIES. 221 

ner in which thej are treated In both cases the deseltpmeiil of 
the disease seeing to wait on the completiin of her time of preg- 
nancy It appears in the space ot two months after the bite if 
her parturition is near at hand or it is delayed f r double that 
time if the period of labour is so far diatint 

The duration of the disease is different in different animal In 
man it has run Us course in 1 1 enty tour hours and rarely exceeds 
seventj two In the horse frcm three to four days in ihe sheep 
and o\ from five to seven and in the dog from four to six 

Of the real nature ol the rdbid virus we know but little It 
has uever been analysed and it would be a, difficult process to 
aniljse it It is not diffused by the air nor communicated by the 
breath nor eien by actudi contact if the kin is sound It must 
be received into a wound It must come in contact with some 
tissue or nerious fibre and lie dormant there for a cons derable, 
but uncertain period The absorbents remove eierything around 
whatever else is useless or would be injurious is taken away but 
this strange substance is unchanged It does not enter into the 
circulation for there it would undergo some modihcation and 
change or would be rejected It lies for a time absolutely dor- 
mant and far longer than any other known poison but at length, 
the tissue on which it has lain begins to render it somewhat sen 
sibie and assimiiafes tc itself certain elements The cicatrix 
begins lo be painful and inflamm'ition spreads around The ah 
sorbents are called into more ptwerlul action they begin to at 
tack the virus itself and a portion of it is taken up and carried 
into the circulation and acquires the prcperty of assimilating other 
secretions to its own nature or it is determined to one of the 
secretions only it alters the character of that secretion envenoms 
it ind gives It the power of propagating the disease 

Something like this is the history oi many animal poisons In 
variola and the vaccme disease the poiscn is determined to the 
skin in glanders to the Schneiderian membrane and in farcy to 
the superficial absorbents Each m its turn becomes the depot 
of the pois n So it IS with the salivary glands of the rabid ani- 
mal in them It IS formed or to them it is determined ind from 
them and tl em alone it is communicated to otier animals 

Proft= r Dick in his valuable Manual of Veterinary Iscience 
states some peculiar views and those highly interesting respect- 
ing the disease of rabies He holds it U be essentially an inflam 
matory affection atticking peculiarly the mucous membrane of 
the nose and extending thence through the cribriform plate of 
the ethmoid bones to the interior pirt ot the brain and so giving 
rise to a derangement ol the nervous sjstem as a necessiry con- 
se:|iencp This trim of eynptons c n titutes ma iili it not 
wholi) the essence of in occasional epidemic not unlike ome 
19* 
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itself to the mind as a powerful cause of rabies is the number of 
useless and dangerous dogs that are kept in the country for the 
most nefarious and, in the neighbourhood of considerable towns, 
the most bruta! purposes; without the slightest hesitation, I will 
affirm that rabies is propagated, nineteen times out of twenty, by 
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or almost detest, the folly of those by whom their favourites are 
indulged, and spoiled even more than tbeir children. 

We will now suppose that a person has had the misfortune to 
be bitten by a rabid dog; what course is he to pursue? What 
preventive means are to be adopted? Some persons, and of no 
mean standing in the medical world, have recommended a ligature. 
The reply would be, that this ligature must be worn during a very 
inconvenient and dangerous period of time. The virus lies in the 
wound inert during many successive weeks and months. 

Dr. Haygarth first suggested that a long-continued stream of 
warm water should be poured upon the wound from the ii)outh of 
a kettle. He says that the poison exists in a fluid form, and there- 
fore we should suppose that water would be its natural solvent. 
Dr. Massey adds to this, that if the wound is small, it should be 
dilated, in order that the stream may descend on the part on which 
the poison is deposited. We are far, however, from being certain 
that this falling of water on the part, may not by possibility force 
a portion of the virus farther into the texture, or cause it to be 
entangled with other parts of the wound.' 

There is a similar or stronger objection to the cupping-glass of 
Dr. Barry. The virus, forced from the texture with which it lies 
in contact by the rush of blood from the substance beneath, is too 
likely to inoculate, or become entangled with, other parts of the 
wound. 

There is great objection to suction of the wound ; for, in ad- 
dition to this possible entanglement, the lips, or the mouth, may 
have been abraded, and thus the danger considerably aggravated. 
There also remains the undecided question as to the absorption 
of the virus through the medium of a mucous surface. 

Excision of the part is the mode of prevention usually adopted 
by the human surgeon, and to a certain extent it is a judicious 

; other dog lo lick the wound, " ot idem 
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practice. If the virus is not received into the circulation, but lies 
dormant in the wound for a considerable time, the disease cannot 
supervene if the inoculated part is destroyed. 

This operation, however, demands greater skill and tact than is 
generally supposed. It requires a determination fully to accom- 
plish the desired object; for every portion of the wound with 
which the tooth could possibly have come into contact, must be 
removed. This is often exceedingly difficult to accomplish, on 
account of the situation and direction of the wound. The knife 
must not enter the wound, or it will be likeJy to be itself em- 
poisoned, and then the mischief and the danger will be increased 
instead of removed. Dr. Massey was convinced of the impro- 
priety of this when he advised that, "should the knife by chance 
enter the wound that had been made by the dog's tooth, the opera- 
tion should be recommenced with a clean knife, otherwise the 
sound parts will become inoculated." 

If the incision is made freely and properly round the wound, 
and does not penetrate into it, yet the blood will follow the knife, 
and a portion of it will enter into the wound caused by the dog, 
and will come in contact with the virus, and will probably be con- 
taminated, and will then overflow the original wound, and will be 
received into the new incision, and will carry with il the seeds of 
disease and death ■ therefore it is that scarcely a year pisses with- 
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before he could be destroyed. Caustic was applied to one of them, 
and the hoi iron to the others. The first was saved, almost ail the 
others were lost. A similar case occurred last spring ; the caustic 
was an efficacious preventive ; the cautery was perfectly useless. 
What caustic then should be applied 1 Certainly not that to which 
the surgeon usually has recourse — a liquid one. Certainly not one 
that speedily deliquesces ; for they are both unmanageable, and, 
what is a more important consideration, they may hold in solution, 
and not decompose the poison, and thus inoculate the whole of the 
wound. The application which promises to be successful, is that 
of the lunar caustic. It is perfectly manageable, and, being sharp- 
ened to a point, may be applied with certainly to every recess and 
sinuosity of the wound. 

Potash and nitric acid form a caustic which will destroy the sub- 
stances with which they come in contact, but the combination of 
this caustic and the anima] fibre will be a soft or semi-fluid mass. 
In this the virus is suspended, and with this it lies or may be pre- 
cipitated upon the living fibre beneath. Then there is danger of 
re-inoculation ; and it would seem that this fatal process is often 
accomplished. The eschar formed by the lunar caustic is dry, 
hard, and insoluble. If the whole of the wound has been fairly 
exposed to its action, an insoluble compound of animal fibre and 
the metallic salt is produced, in which the virus is wrapped up, 
and from which it cannot be separated. In a short time the dead 
matter sloughs away, and the virus is thrown off with it. 

Previous to applying the caustic it will sometimes be necessary 
to enlarge the wound, in order that every part may be fairly got 
at ; and the eschar having sloughed off, it will always be prudent 
to apply the caustic a second time, but more slightly, in order to 
destroy any part that may not have received [he full influence of 
the first operation, or that, by possibility, might have been inocu- 
lated during the operation. 

Mr. Smerdon, in the Medical and Physical Journal, March 1820, 
thus reasons 1-—" All the morbid poisons that require to lie dor- 
mant a certain time before their effects are manifested, pass into 
the system through the medium of the absorbents," (we somewhat 
differ (rom Mr. Smerdon here, but his reasoning ia equally appli- 
cable to the nervous system,) " and if the absorbents are excited, 
their action is increased. I am satisfied that even in a venereal 
sore the application of a caustic, instead of destroying the disease, 
causes its rapid extension. Then," asks he, " if the virus on a 
small venereal sore is rendered more active by the caustic, is it 
Dot highly probable that the same law holds good with respect to 
the poison of rabies?" 

The sooner the caustic is applied the better ; but I should not 
hesitate to have recourse to it even after the constitution has be- 
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come affected. It is related in the Medico-Chirurgical Annals of 
Al(enburg (Sept. 1821 ), that two men were bitten by a rabid dog. 
One became hydrophobons and died ; the other had evident symp- 
toma of hydrophobia a few days afterwards. A surgeon excised 
the bitten part, and the disease disappeared. After a period of six 
days the symptoms returned. The wound was examined ; con- 
siderable fungus was found sprouting from its bottom. This was 
extirpated. The hydrophobic symptoms were again removed, and 
the man did well. This is a most instructive case. 

In the Journal Pratique de Medecine Velerinairc, M. Damalix 
gives an interesting account of the effect of a bite of a rabid dog 
on a horse. On the 8th of July, 1828, a fowl-merchant, proceed- 
ing to the market of Colmar, was attacked by a dog, who, after 
some fruitless efforts to get into the carl, bit the horse on the left 
side of the face, and fled precipitately. A veterinary surgeon was 
sent for, who applied the cautery to the horse, gave him some 
popuieum ointment, and bled him. Everything appeared to go on 
well, and on the 16th the wounds were healed. 

On the 25th a great alteration took place. The horse was care- 
less and slow; he sometimes refused to go at all, and would not 
attend in the least to the whip, which had never occurred before. 
In the evening the wounds opened spontaneously, an ichorous and 
infectious pus run from thern ; there was salivation and utter loss 
of appetite ; strange fancies seemed to possess him ; he showed a 
desire to hite his master. The veterinary surgeon might approach 
him with safety; but the moment his owner or the children ap- 
peared, he darted at them, and would have torn them in pieces. 
The disease now took on the appearance of acute glanders; livid 
and fungous wounds broke out ; the stable was saturated with an 
infectious smeli, the horse refused his food, or was unable to eat 
The mayor at last interfered, and the animal was destroyed. In 
the Treatises on The Horse, Cattle, and Sheep, in former volumes, 
accounts are fully given of this dreadful malady in these animals. 
It may not be uninteresting to give a hasty sketch of it in some 
of ihe inferior classes. 

Rabies in the Rabbit. — I very much regret that I never insti- 
tuted a course of experiments on the production and treatment of 
rabies in this animal. It would have been attended with little ex- 
pense or danger, and some important discoveries might have been 
made. Mr. Earle, in a case in which he was much interested, in- 
oculated two rabbits with the saliva of a dog that had died rabid. 
They were punctured at the root of the ears. One of the rabbits 
speedily became inflamed about the cars, and the ears were para- 
lysed in both rabbits. The head swelled very much, and exten- 
sive inflammation took place around the part where the virus was 
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inserted. One of them died without exhibiting any of the usual 
symptoms of the disease ; the other, after a long convalescence, 
survived, and eventually recovered the use of his ears. Mr. Earle 
very properly douhied wliether this was a case of rahies. 

Dr. Capello describes, but in not so satisfactory a manner as 
could he wished, a case of supposed rahies in one of these ani- 
mals. A rabbit and a dog lived together in a family. They were 
strange associates; hut such friendships are not unfrequent among 
animals. The dog became rabid, and died. A man bitten by 
that dog became hydrophobous, and died. No one dreamed of 
the rabbit being in danger, and he ran about the house as usual ; 
but, one day, he found his way to the chamber of the mistress of 
the house, with a great deal of viscid saliva running from his 
mouth, furiously attacked her, and left the marks of his violence 
on her leg. He then ran into a neighbouring stable, and bit the 
hind-legs of a horse several times. Finally, he retreated to a 
corner of the stable, and was there found dead. Neither the lady 
nor the horse eventually suffered. 

Rahies in the 6htmea-pig. — A man suspected of being hydro- 
phobous was taken to the Middlesex Hospital. He was examined 
before several of the medical students; one of whom, in order to 
make more sure of the affair, inoculated a guinea-pig with the 
saliva taken from the man's mouth. The guinea-pig had been 
usually very playful, and fond of being noticed ; but, on the 
eleventh day ai\er this inoculation, he began to be dull and sullen, 
retiring into his house, and hiding himself as much as he could in 
a corner. On the following day he became out of temper, and 
even ferocious in his way ; he bit at everything that was presented 
to him, gnawed his cage, and made the most determined efforts to 
escape. Once or twice his violence induced convuhions of his 
whole fr m d h y 1 b p d d pi by dash- 
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228 S ABIES. 

It was nea )y dark whe I we I I saw the horrible glare of 
her ejes, but I cod J ot see so mucl ol 1 er as I w abed, and 1 
said that I w aid II aga tl e n rn g 

I found the pat e t the foJIow g day prec sely n the same 
ejtiiation and the an e att tude croud ed up a corner, and 
ready to spring I vas very m ch teresled n the cise ; and as 
I wanted to study the countenance of th « den on f r she looked 
like one, I was fool si ly, nexcuaably in prudent I went oti my 
hands and knees, and brought my face nearly on a level with hers, 
and gazed on those glaring eyes, and that horrible countenance, 
until I seemed to feel the deathly influence of a spell stealing over 
me. I was not afraid, but every mental and bodily power was in 
a manner suspended. My countenance, perhaps, alarmed her, for 
she sprang on me, fastened herself on my face, and bit through 
both my lips. She then darted down stairs, and, I believe, was 
never seen again. I always have nitrate of silver in my pocket, 
even now I am never without it; I washed myself, and applied 
the caustic with some severity to the wound ; and my medical 
adviser and valued friend, Mr. MilUngton, punished me still more 
after I got home. My object was attained, although at somewhat 
too much cost, for the expression of that brute's countenance will 
never be forgotten. 

The later symptoms of rabies in this animal, no one, perhaps, 
has had the opportunity of observing : we witness only the sullen- 
ness and the ferocity. 

. Rabies in the Fowl. — Dr. Ashburner and Mr. King inoculated 
a hen with the saliva from a rabid cow. They made two incisions 
through the integument, under the wings, and then well rubbed 
into these cuts the foam taken from the cow's mouth. She was 
after this let loose among other fowls in the poultry-yard. The 
incisions soon healed, and their places could with difficulty be 
discovered. Ten weeks passed over, when she was observed to 
refuse her food, and to run at the other fowls. She had a strange, 
wild appearance, and her eyes were blood-shot. Early on the fbl- 
lowing morning her legs became contracted, so that she very soon 
lost the power of standing upright. She remained sitting a long 
time, with the legs rigid, refusing food and water, and appearing 
very irritable when touched. She died in the evening, imme- 
diately after drinking a large quantity of water which had been 
offered to her. 

Rabies in the Badger. — Hufeland, in his valuable Journal of 
Practical Medicine, relates a case of a rabid female badger attack- 
ing two boys. She hit them both, but she fastened on the thigh 
of one of them, and was destroyed in the act of sucking his blood. 
The poor fellow died hydrophobous, but the other escaped. This 
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fact, certainly, gives us no idea of the general character of the 
disease in this animal; but it speaks volumes as (o its ferocity. 

Rabies in the Wolf. — Rabies is ushered in by nearly the same 
symptoms, and pursues the same course ia the wolf as in the dog, 
with this difference wh ch would be readily expected, that his 
ferocity and the mischief which he accomplishes are much greater. 
The dog hunts out h s own ipecies, and his fury is principally 
directed against them although it he meets with a ilock of sheep, 
or a herd of cattle he readily ittacks them, and, perhaps, bites 
the greater part of them The dog, however, frequently turns 
out of his way to avcid the human being, and seldom attacks him 
without provocation The woll on the contrary, although he 
commits fearful ravages am ng the sheep and cattle, searches out 
the human being as his favourite prey. He conceals himself near 
> the village and steals upon and wounds every 
_ !r that he can gel at There are several accounts of more 
than twenty persons having been b tten by one wolf; and there is 
a fearful history of Mxleen persons perishing from the bite of one 
of these animals. This is in perfect agreement with the account 
which I have given of the connexion between the previous temper 
and habits of the rabid A g and the mischief that he effects under 
the influence of this malady I he wolf, as he wanders in the 
forest, regards the human being as his persecutor and foe ; and, 
in the paroxysm of rabid fury, he is most eager to avenge himself 
on his natural enemy. Strange stories are told of the arts to 
which he has recourse in order to accomplish his purpose. In the 
great majority of cases he steals unawares upon his victim, and 
the mischief is effected before the wood-cutter or the villager is 
conscious of his danger. 

The following observations and experiment'' respectinir rabies 
byDH hPf hV jSlI Bl 
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3. ft appears that in a state of doubtful rabies, one or two acci- 
dental or artificial inoculations are not sufficient to create a nega- 
tive proof of its existence. 

4. This disease has never been communicated to an individual 
ftom one infected by means of the perspirable matter; this, there- 
fore, is a proof that the contagious part of the disease is not of a 
volatile nature, 

5. It does not only esist in the saliva and the mucus of the 
mouth, but likewise in the blood and the parenchyma of the sali- 
vary glands ; but not in the pulpy substance of the nerves. 

6. The power of communicating infection is found to esist in 
all stages of the confirmed disease, even twenty-four hours after 
the decease of the rabid animal. 

7. The morbid virus, when administered internally, appears to 
be incapable of communicating this disease; inasmuch as of twenty 
dogs to whom was given a certain quantity, not one exhibited the 
least symptom of rabies. 

8. The application of the saliva upon recent wounds appears to 
have been as often succeeded by confirmed rabies as when the dog 
had been bitten by a rabid animal. 

9. It cannot now be doubted that the disease is produced by the 
wound itself, as was supposed by JVI. Girard of Lyons, not by the 
fright of the individual, according to the opinion of others, but 
only from the absorption of the morbid virus from its surface. 

10. Several experiments have proved to me the little reliance 
there is to be placed on the opinions of Baden and Capello, who 
believe that, in those dogs who become rabid after the bite of an 
animal previously attacked with this disease, the contagious pro- 
perties of the saliva is not continued, but only exists in those pri- 
marily bitten. 

11. During the period of incubation of the virus there are no 
morbid, local, or general alterations of structure or function to be 
seen in the infected animal; neither are there any vesicles to be 
perceived on the inferior surface of the tongue, nor any previous 
symptoms which are found in other contagious diseases. 

12. This disease is generally at its height at the end of fifty 
days after either artificial or accidental inoculation ; and the author 
has never known it to manifest itself at a later period. 

13. It is quite an erroneous idea to suppose that dogs in a state 
of health are enabled to distinguish, at first sight, a tabid animal, 
inasmuch as they never refuse their food when mixed with the 
secretions of those infected.' 

The following singular trial respecting the death of a child by 
hydrophobia is worth quoting : — 

* Journal Pratique de M^d. V^l. 
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Jones V. Parry. — The plaintiff is a labourer, who gets only 
fourteen shillings a week to support himself and his family. The 
defendant is hia neighbour, and keeps a public-house. This was 
an action brought by the plaintiff to recover damages against the 
defendaDt for the loss of his son, seven years of age, who was bitten 
by the defendant's dog, and afterwards became affected with rabies, 
of which disease he died. 

It appeared in the evidence that the defendant's dog had, some 
time ago, been bitten by another dog ; in consequence of which 
this dog was tied in the cellar, but the length of the rope which 
was allowed him enabled him to go to a considerable distance. 
The plaintiff's child knew the dog, having often played with him 
when he was at large. Some time ago the child crossed the street, 
near to the place where the dog was fastened, who rushed out of 
. the place in which he was confined to where the child stood, sprung 
upon him, and bit him sadly in the face, and afterwards violently 
shook him. The child being thus wounded, a surgeon was sent 
for, who, after having dressed him, and attended him for a certain 
time, gave directions that he should be taken to the sea-side, and 
bathed in the salt water. 

This having been continued for some time, the child was brought 
home, and, at the expiration of a month from the day on which he 
was bitten, became evidently and strangely ill. The surgeon 
proved beyond all sljadow of doubt that the child laboured under 
rabies ; that he had the never-failing symptoms of that dreadful 
affliction ; and that, a little while before he expired, he even barked 
like a dog. The surgeon's charge to the father for his attendance 
was 11 6s. 6rf., which, together with the charge of the undertaker 
for the funeral of the child, amounted to between sis and seven 
pounds. Application was made to the defendant to defray this 
expense, which at first he expressed a willingness to comply with, 
but afterwards refused ; upon which this action was brought. 

After some lime the defendant offered to pay the plaintiff the 
sum of 6/. 3s. 6d., and the expense of the funeral and the surgeon-, 
provided the plaintiff would bear the expenses of the lawsuit, which 
he^was not in a condition to do, as -probably it would amount to 
more than that money. On this account, therefore, the action 
was now brought into court. There was no proof that the defend- 
ant knew or suspected his dog to be mad, previously to his attack- 
ing the boy; but an animal known to have been bitten by a mad 
dog, ought either to have been at once destroyed, or so secured 
that it was impossible for him to do mischief 

Lord Kenyon observed to the jury, that this was one of those 
causes which came home to the feelings of all, yet must not be 
carried farther than justice demanded. A cause like Ibis never, 
perhaps, before occurred in a court of justice ; but there had been 
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would kdl the dog, however much ot a favourite he had been, be- 
cause no atonement was within the reach of his fortune to make 
to the injured party for such a dreadful visitation of Providence as 
this. It was not enough for the owner of such a dog to say, he 
took precaution to prerent mischief: be ought to have made it 
impossible that mischief could happen ; and, therefore, as soon as 
there was any reasonable suspicion that the dog was rabid, he 
ought to have destroyed him. 

\ But, if the owner wished to save the animal, until he was satis- 
fied of the actual state of the case, he ought to have secured him, 
so that every individual might be snfe. Whether the defendant 
thought he had done all that was nocessary, his lordship did not 
know; but this he knew, that the dog was not perfectly secured, 
otherwise this misfortune could not have happened. 

The care which the defendant took in this case was not enough, 
and, therefore, he had no doubt that this action was maintainable. 
The jury would judge what damages they ought to give. He 
would refer this to their feelings. Tliey could not avoid commise- 
rating the distress of the famiiv of this poor man He should, 
however, obse h j y I h y ndictive 

damages; but II h d d n 1 k I d m g ly to the 

amount of 6/. ? h h w d b i p n e of the 

funeral, &c.. Id II h j f h He was 

inclined to ad hn gbydl Ih ugh 1 did not 
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the injury. That appeared to him to be the justice of the case. 

He trusted that none who heard him would doubt his sincerity, 
when he said, he lamented the misfortune which had given birth 
lo this action; and, with that qualification of the case, he must 
say that he was not sorry Ihat this action bad been brought. He 
thanked the plaintiff for bringing it; for it might be of public 
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benefit. It would teach a lesson that would not soon be forgotten, 
" That a person, who knowingly keeps a vicious, dangerous ani- 
mal, should he considered to be answerable for ail the acts of that 
animal." There were instances in which very large damages had 
been given to repair such injuries. He did not say that the pre- 
sent case called for large damages ; but, if other cases of the same 
kind should be brought into court after this had been made public, 
he hoped the jury would go beyond the ordinary limits, and give 
verdicts which might operate in terrorem on the offending parlies. 

Verdict for the plaintiff— damages 36/.' 

A child was bitten by a rabid dog at York, and became hydro- 
phobous. All possibility of relief having vanished, the parents, 
desirous of putting an end to the agony of their child, or fearful 
of its doing mischief, smothered it between two pillows. They 
were tried for murder, and found guilty. They were afterwards 
pardoned ; but the intention of the prosecutor was that of deter- 
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234 RABIF-S. 

That tetanus, hysteria, and other spasmodic affections have often 
been mistaken for labies, there is no doubt, and we can easiiy 
imagine the mental effect produced upon an individual of a highly 
nervous temperament, by the knowledge of hia being bitten by aa 
animal known to be hydrophobic; and we can, without difficahy, 
reconcile with our best judgment the belief that the workings of 
such an mdividvaFs imagination, occasioned hy the never-ceasing 
dread of the horrid malady to which he is now exposed, mig/it be 
tupdent to produce a tretin of symptoms somewhat resembling the 
actual state, of rabies. 

For the benefit of these nervous unfortunates, we might say to 
them, that the statistics of this affection show a very considerable 
ratio in favour of escape from inoculation when bitten, or of entire 
recovery even after the developenient of the disease, and that there 
are many other ills in the catalogue of medicine that they should 
take equal pains to provide against as lyssa canina. We doubt not 
that the minda of many will be relieved, when informed that John 
Hunter mentiond an instance, in which, out of twenty persons bitten 
by a rabid dog, only one suffered from the malady ; and that of 
fifty-nine dogs inoculated by Professor Hertwick at the veterinary 
school of Berlin, only fourteen were affected; and of eleven pa- 
tients entrusted to the care of M. Blaise of Cluny, seven recovered 
after exhibiting greater or less degrees of spasmodic symptoms. 

It may prove interesting to our readers, to insert in these pages 
an account of the first two cases of rabies known in Philadelphia, 
and as related to us by a venerable and much-esteemed citizen, 
who is well known in the scientific world as a gentleman of deep 
research, and we agree with him in opinion, that this much-dreaded 
disease is most frequently the result of like causes, or rather that 
like symptoms often induce the belief of the presence of this 
malady, when, in fact, no such disease does exist. 

Towards the close of the last century, there lived a tailor in 
Front street, near Market, in the midst of the most respectable 
people of that period; among the number was our esteemed friend 
Mr. Hembel, as also Judge Tilghraan. This tailor possessed an 
ill-tempered little spaniel, who, lounging about the streel-door, 
attacked every one that passed by, snapping and snarling in the 
most worrisome manner, more particularly at every little urchin 
that invaded his "right of pavement," and not unfrequeutly biting 
them or tearing their clothes from their back. The owner of the 
dog was appealed to on many occasions by the neighbours, beg- 
ging that the quarrelsome brute should either be disposed of or 
kepi within doors. To all these solicitations and warnings the little 
tailor paid no heed, but continued stitching his breeches and crib- 
ing his customers' goods, while the ugly little spaniel, without inter- 
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(uption, amused himself by snapping at and biting ihe heels of the 
passers-by. 

The nuisance at last became insufferable, and Judge Titghman 
applied to Mr. Hembel to assist him in getting rid of this trouble- 
some brute; the latter gentleman advised the administration of a 
small quantity of strychnia, concealed in a portion of meat, which 
proposition was agreed upon and immediately carried into execu- 
tion. A short time after the administering of this dose the spaniel 
sickened, and retired from his post lo the kitchen, which was in 
the basement, and where an Irish domestic was engaged in washing ; 
the dog appeared uneasy for a time, and suddenly, being taken with 
the involuntary muscular c nvuNions that so frequently follow the 
adn strat on of this po ve ful drug, ran around the kitchen yelp- 
mg and ho v! g at a n ost terrible rate, and ultimately, to the no 
«; all d comfit re and an aze ent of the maid, sprang up into the 
Ba^l til at wh ch u cere no ous caper, on the part of the dog, 
the \ o an became greatly alarmed and ran out into the street, 
followed by the 1 ole household crying mad dog, which soon pro- 
duced an uproar in the neighbourhood, no one daring to satisfy 
himself as to the correctness of the report, and all, perhaps, too 
ignoraiit of the subject to discern the real cause of the animal's 
singular behaviour. The tailor, still bearing a strong attachment 
to his unfortunate favourite, and being somewhat more daring than 
his neighbours, ventured, at length, to peep into the kitchen to see 
the state of affairs, and seeing the dog still convulsed and foaming 
at the mouth, was more than ever confirmed in the belief of hydro- 
phobia, and knowing full well the biting propensities of the animal, 
independent of rabies, concluded, much to the relief of every one, 
to shool him. The next step in the programme was the dragging 
out and consigning of the patient to a watery grave, which was 
accomplished by placing, WLth t piir of tongs a noose over the 
head of the animal, and tbu^i hiwhng him tut of the basement 
window amid the cheers of the assembled populace who soon cast 
him into the Delaware. 

The second case of rabies as related to us by Mr Ilembel was 
as follows r — In 1793 the birbers of the city were in the habit of 
going around to the various boarding houses for the purpose of 
shaving the visitors in their apartments instead of accommodating 
them, as at the present time in their own establishments. 

One of these knights of the razor In ing also in Front street, 
when going to and from a fashionable boarding hiuse in the vici- 
nity, was not unfrequenily issiiled by a small cur who often took 
him by the heels when hurrying along 

To get rid of this annoying little animal as speedily and secretly 
as possible, he had recourse ti the power'; of str)chnia, which pro- 
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amounting in all to several hundred, few or none can be relied on 
to the exclusion of the others ; but those medicines, perhaps, known 
as opiates or anli-spasmodics, claim a larger share of attention than 
any others in combating the disease after its development. In 
looking over ihe very original works of Jacques Du Fouilloux, a 
worthy cynegetical writer of the sixteenth century, we find a pre- 
scription that was supposed by many to be an infallible specific for 
this disease, and as it appears to us quite as certain in its effects 
on the animal economy as many others of the inert substances 
that have been lauded to the skies both in our country and in 
other parts of the world as antidotes, we take the liberty of tran- 
scribing it, as also of adding a translation of his quaint French. 

Autre recepte par mots preservanls hi rage. 

'Ay appris vne recepte d'vn Gentil-homme, en Bretaigne, lequel 
faisoit de pelits escriteaux, ou n'y auoit seulement que deux lignes, 
iesquels il meltoit en vne omellette d'teufs, puis les faisoit aualer 
aux chiens qui auorient est^ mords de chiens enragez, et auoit 
dedans I'escriteau, ¥ Ran Qviran Cafram Cafratrem, Cafratros- 
qve. Lesquels mots disoit estre singuliers pour empescher les 
chiens de la rage, mais quant a moi le n'y adiouste pas foy. 

I have learned a recipe from a nobleman of Brittany, which is 
composed of a written charm, in which there are only two lines ; 
these he put in an omelet of eggs, he then made the dogs that had 
been bitten by a rabid animal swallow them. There was on the 
paper " 1^ Ran Quiran Cafram, Cafralrcm Cafratrosque." These 
words were said to be singularly efficacious in preventing madness 
in dogs, but for my part I do not credit it. 

Allhiiugh our quaint author considered the above charm even 
too marvellous for his belief, we give below his own prescription 
in which he placed implicit confidence, but, no doubt, on trial it 
would prove '■ as singularly efficacious" as lAe otlter. 

Baing pour lauer, les chiens, quand ils ont este mords des chiens 
enragez, de peur qu'ils enragent. 

Q,vand les chiens sont mords ou desbrayez de chiens enragez, il 
faut incontinent emplir vne pippe d'eau, puis prendre quatre bois- 
seaux de sel et les ietter dedans, eii raeslaut fort le sel auec vu 
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baslon pour le faire fondre soudainement et quand 1 =en fondu 
faut mettre le chien dedans et le plonger tjut aans <\ 1 p roi-se 
rien, par neiif fois puis quand il seta biea laue, faut le I laser 
aller, celit i'empescliera d enrager 

When a dog has been bitten or scratched by another affected 
with madness, we must immediately take a tub of water ind throw 
into it four bushels oi salt stirring it briskly with a stick tJ n ake 
it dissolve quickly. When the salt shall be dissolve! put the dog 
into the bath, and plunge him well nine times so thit the bath 
shall cover him each time now that he is well wabhed you may 
let him go, as this will prevent hia becoming rabid 

Having given publicitj to the two preceding valuable receipts 
we must he pardoned for adding our own Mewi upon this piint 
as a caution to those who maj not leel sufficient tiiih in the leme- 
dies above mentioned 

The wound should be thoroughly washed and clein^ed as soon 
as possible after the bite is inflicted no sucking of the parts as 
is advised by many for the purpose of extracting the poison as 
the presence of a sma b nof he lips or interior of 1 m h 
would most assured be te parts to inoculati n If he 

wound be ragged, he e ge nay e taken off with a p f 1 p 
scissors ; the wou d mus hen be thoroughly caute z d a h 
nitrate of silver (luna aus c) be ng sure to introdu h caus 
tic into the very dep hs of the wound, so that it will e h e e y 
particle of poison that may ha e nsinuated itself int I fle b 
If (he wound is too small to admit of the stick of caustic, it may 
be enlarged by the knife, taking care, however, not to carry the 
poison into the fresh cut, which can be avoided by wiping the 
knife at each incision. Should (he wound be made on any of the 
limbs, a bandage may be placed around it during the application 
of these remedies, the more effectually to prevent the absorption 
of the virus. Nitrate of silver is a most powerful neutralizer of 
specific poisons, and the affected parts will soon come away with 
the slough, no dressings being necessary, excepi perhaps olive oil, 
if there should be much inflammation of the parts. If the above 
plan be pursued, the patient need be under no apprehension as to the 
result, but make his mind perfectly easy on the point. This is the 
course generally pursued by all the veterinary surgeons of Europe, 
and there are but few of them who have not, some time in their 
practice, been bitten and often severely lacerated by rabid animals; 
nevertheless, we never hear of their having suffered any bad effects 
from such accidents. If caustic be not at hand, the wound may 
be seared over with red-hot iron, which will answer as good a 
purpose, although much more painful in its operation, Mr. Blaine, 
in closing hia able and scientific article on this subject, very justly 
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remarks, " Would I could inatil into such minds the uncertainty 
of the disease appearing at all; that is, even when no means have 
been used ; and the perfect security they may feel who have sub- 
mitted to the preventive treatment detailed. I have been bitten 
several times, Mr. Youatt several also; yet in neither of us was 
any dread occasioned ; our experience taught us the absolute cer- 
tainty of the preventive means ; and such I take on me to pro- 
nounce they always prove, when performed with dexterity and 
judgment." We acknowledge ourselves a convert to this gentle- 
man's doctrine; and feel satisfied that if the above course be 
adopted, there need be no fear whatever of the developement of 
this frightful afrection.~L.] 



CHAPTER Vlir. 



The diseases that attack the same organ are ess lly d ff 
in different animals, in their symptoms, intens y p g d 

mode of treatment. In periodic ophthalmia — h p t h 
equine race and opprobrium of the veterinary prof — 1 

nea becomes suddenly opaque, the iris pale, the qu u hu n 
turbid, the capsule of the iens cloudy, and blindn h I 

After a time, however, the cornea clears up, and b b h 

as ever; but the lens continues impervious to li h nd 
lost. 

Ophthalmia in the dog presents us with syn p m 1 h 
different. Tiie conjunctiva is red ; that portion ot 1 h p d 
over the sclerotica is highly itljecled, and the c \ [ 

As the disease proceeds, and even at a very early p d f Is p o- 
gress, an ulcer appears on the centre; at first sip h -J b 
larging and deepening until it has penetrated the n and h 
aqueous humour has escaped. Granulations then p f m h 
edges of the ulcer, rapidly enlarge, and protrude h hill 
Under proper treatment, however, or by a proces f h 

granulations cease to sprout ; they begin to disapp 1 I 

diminishes ; it heals ; scarcely a trace of it can be seen ; the cor- 
nea recovers its perfect transparency, and vision is not in the 
slightest degree impaired. 

There is a state of the orbit which requires some consideration. 
It is connected with the muscles employed in mastication. Gene- 
rally speaking, the food of the dog requires no extraordinary de- 
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gree of mastication, nor is there usually any great time employed 
in this operation. That muscle wliich is most employed in the 
comminution of the food, namely, the temporal muscle, has its action 
very much limited by the position of the bony socket of the eye; 
yet sufficient room is left for all the force that can be required. 
In some dogs, either for purposes of offence or defence, or the more 
effectual grasping of the prey, a sudden violent exertion of mus- 
cular power, and a consequent contraction of the temporal muscle, 
are requisite, but for which the imperfect socket of the orbit does 
not seem to afford sufficient scope and room. There is an admira- 
ble provision for this in the removal of a certain portion of the 
orbital process of the frontal bone on the outer and upper part of 
the external ridge, and the substitution of an elastic cartilage. 
This cartilage momentarily yields to the swelling of the muscles ; 
and then, by its inherent elasticity, the external ridge of the orbit 
resumes its pristine form. The orbit of the dog. the pig, and the 
cat, exhibits this singular mechanism. 

The horse is, to a certain extent, also an illustration of this. He 
requires an extended field of vision to warn him of the approach 
of bis enemies in his wild state, and a direction of the orbits 
somewhat forward to enable him to pursue with safety the head- 
long course to which we sometimes urge him ; and for this purpose 
his eyes are placed more forward than (hose of cattle, sheep, or 
swine. That which Mr. Percivall states of the horse is true of 
our other domesticated animals : — "The eyeball is placed within 
the anterior or more capacious part of the orbit, nearer to the 
frontal than to, the temporal side, with a degree of prominence 
peculiar lo the individual, and, within certain limits, variable at 
his will." 

In many of the carnivorous animals the orbit encroaches on the 
bones of the face. A singular effect is also produced on the coun- 
tenance, both when the animal is growling over his prey and when 
he is devouring it. The temporal muscle is violently acted upon ; 
it presses upon the cartilage that forms part of the external ridge; 
that again forces itself upon and protrudes the eye, and hence the 
peculiar ferocity of expression which is observed at that time. The 
victims of these carnivorous animals are also somewhat provided 
against danger by the acuteness of sight with which they are gifted. 
Adipose matter also exists in a considerable quantity in the orbit 
of the eye, which enables it to revolve by the slightest contraction 
of the muscles. 

We should scarcely expect to meet with cases of fracture of the 
orbital arch in the dog, because, in that animal, cartilage, or a car- 
til ago-ligamenlous substance, occupies a very considerable part of 
that arch; but I have again and again, among the cruelties that 
are practised on the inferior creation, seen the cartilage partly, or 
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even entirely, torn asunder. 1 have never been able satisfactorily 
to ascertain the existence of this during life; but I have found it 
on tbose whom I have recommended to be destroyed on account 
of the brutal usage which they had experienced. Blows somewhat 
higher, or on the thick temporal muscle of this animal, will very 
rarely produce a fracture. 

A few cases of disease in the eye may be interesting and useful. 

Case I. — The eyes of a favourite spaniel were found' inflamed 
and impatient of light. Nothing wrong had been perceived oii the 
preceding day. No ulceration couid be observed on the cornea, 
and there was but a slight mucous discharge. An infusion of digi- 
talis, with twenty times the quantity of tepid water, was employed 
as a collyrium, and an aloetic ball administered. On the following 
day the eyes were more inflamed. The collyrium and the aloes 
were employed as before, and a seton inserted in the poll. 

Three or four days afterwards the redness was much diminished, 
the discharge from the eye considerably lessened, and the dog was 
sent home. The seton, however, was continued, with an aloelio 
ball on every third or fourtli day. 

Two or three days after this the eyes were perfectly cured and 
the seton removed. 

Case 11. — The eye is much inflamed and the brow considerably 
protruded. 

This was supposed to be caused by a bite. I vainly endeavoured 
to bring the lid over the swelling. I scarified the lid freely, and 
ordered the blepdiiio to be enciiuraoed hv the efinslnnt annlicaiinn 

On the fo! 
all reduced, 
with a crook 
The excised 
fomentation 

Case III.— 
Redness, sci 

following da 
much appea 
fusion of d 



socket. I f 
sure, but I i 
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end of a curved needle between tlie eye and the lid ; and ihus 
drawing up the Hd with the right hand, while I pressed gently on 
the eye with the left, hand, 1 accomplished my object. I then sub- 
tracted three ounces of blood and gave a physic-ball. On the fol- 
lowing day the eye was hot and red, with some tumefaction. The 
pupil was moderately contracted, but was scarcely aifected by any 
change of light. The dog was sent home, with some extract of 
goulard, and a fortnight afterwards was quite well. 

Case V. — A dog received a violent blow on the right eye, Ina- 
mediate blindness occurred, or the dog could apparently just dis- 
cern the difference between light and darkness, buf could not dis- 
tinguish particular objects. The pupil was expanded and im- 
movable. A pink-coloured hue could be perceived on looking 
earnestly into the eye. A seton was introduced into the poll, kept 
there nearly a month, and often stimulated rather sharply. General 
remedies of almost every kind were tried : depletion was carried 
to its full extent, the electric fluid was had recourse to ; but at the 
expiration of nine weeks the case was abandoned and the dog 
destroyed. Permission to examine him was refused, 

I have, in two or three instances, witnessed decided cases of 
drppsy of the eye, accumulation of fluid taking place in both the 
anterior and posterior chambers of the eye ; there was also eiFusion 
of blood in the chambers, but in one case only was there the 
slightest benefit produced by the treatment adopted, and in that 
there was gradual absorption of the effused flaid. 

About the same time there was another similar case. A pointer 
had suddenly considerable opacity of one eye, williout any known 
cause : the other eye was not in the least degree affected. The 
dog had not been out of the garden for more than a week: The 
eye was ordered to be fomented with warm water. 

On the following day the inflammation had increased, and the 
adipose matter was protruded at both the inner and outer cant bus. 
The eye was bathed frequently with a goulard lotion. On the 
fourth day the eyeball was still more inflamed, and the projections 
at both canthi were increased. A curved needle was passed 
through both eyes, and there was considerable bleeding. On the 
following day the inflammation began to subside. At the expira- 
tion of a week scarcely any disease remained, and the eye became 
as transparent as ever. 

A curious case of congenital blindness was brought to my in- 
firmary. A femaJe pointer puppy, eight weeks old, had both her 
eyes of their natural size and formation, but the inner edge of the 
iris was strangely diseased. The pupil was curiously four-corner- 
ed, and very small. , There hung out of the pupil a grayish-white 
fibrous matter, which appeared to be the remainder of the pupil- 
lary membrane. 
21 
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Six months afterwards we esamined her again, and found that 
the pupil was considerably enlarged, and properly shaped, and tlie 
white skin had vanished. In the back-ground of the eye there 
was a faiQt yellow-greeH light, and the dog not only showed sen- 
sibility to light, but some perception of external objects. At this 
period we lost sight of her. 

A very considerable improvement has taken place with regard 
to the treatment of the enlarged or protruded ball of the eye. A 
dog may get into a skirmish, and have his eye forced from the 
socket. If there is little or no bleeding, the case will probably be 
easily and successfully treated. 

The eye must, first, be thoroughly washed, and not a particle 
of grit must be left. A little oil, a crooked needle, and a small 
piece of soft rag should be procured. The blunt end of the needle 
should be dipped into the oil, and run round the inside of the lid, 
first above and then below. The operator will next — his fingers 
being oiled — press upon the protruded eye gently, yet somewhat 
firmly, changing the pressure from one part of the eye to the 
other, in order to force it back into the socket. 

If, after a couple of minutes' trial, he does not succeed, let him 
again oil the eye on the inside and the out, and once more intro- 
duce the blunt end of the needle, attempting to carry it upwards 
under the lid with two or three fingers pressing on the eye, and 
the points of pressure being frequently changed. In by far the 
greater number of cases, the eye will be saved. 

If it is impracticable to cause the eye to retract, a needle with 
a thread attached must be passed through it, the eye being then 
drawn as forward as possible and cut off close to the lids. The 
bleeding will soon cease and the lids perfectly close. 

Ophthalmia is a disease to which the dog is often liable. It is 
the result of exposure either to heat or to cold, or violent exer- 
tion : it is remedied by bleeding, purging, and the application of 
sedative medicines, as the acetate of lead or the tincture of opium. 
When the eye is considerably inflamed, in addition to the applica- 
tion of tepid or cold water, either the inside of the lids or the 
white of the eye may be lightly touched with the lancet. From 
exposure to cold, or accident or violence, inflammation often 
spreads on the eye to a considerable degree, the pupil is clouded, 
and small streaks of blood spread over the opaque cornea. The 
mode of treatment just described must be pursued. 

The crystalline lens occasionally becomes opaque. There is 
cataract. It may be the result of external injury or of internal 
predisposition. Old dogs are particularly subject to caiaracL 
That which arises from accident, or occasionally disease, may, 
although seldom, be reinstated, especially in the young dog, and 
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both eyes may become sound ; but, in ihe old, the slow-gcowmg 
opacity will, almost to a certainty, terminate in cataract. 

There is occasionally an enlargement of tlie eye, or rather an 
accumulation of fluid within the eye, to a very considerable ex- 
tent No external application seems to have the slightest effect 
ID reducing the bulk of the eye. If it is punctured, much in- 
flammation ensues, and the eye gradually wastes away. 

In amaurosis, the eye is beautifully clear, and, for n little while, 
this clearness imposes upoQ the casual observer ; but there is a 
peculiar pellucid appearance about the eye — a preternatural and 
unchanging brightness. In the horse, the sight occasionally re- 
turns, but I have never seen this in the dog. 

The occasional glittering of the eyes of the dog has been often 
observed. The cat, the wolf, some carnivora, and also sheep, 
cows, and horses, occasionally exhibit the same glittering. Pallas 
imagined that the light of these animals emanated from the nerv- 
ous membrane of the eye, and considered it to be an electrical 
phenomenon. It is found, however, in every animal that possesses 
a tapetum lucidum. The shining, however, never takes place in 
complete darkness. It is neither produced voluntarily, nor in con- 
sequence of any moral emotion, but solely from the reflection that 
falls on the eye. 

[The eye and its diseases being so concisely treated by Mr, 
Youatt, we are emboldened to add a more full and particular trea- 
tise on this interesting subject, couched in language the most sim- 
ple, and we trust sul^ciently plain to be understood by the most 
unscientific patron of the canine race. 

THE EYE AND ITS DISEASES. 



It is somewhat astonishing that an organ, so delicate and so 
much exposed as the eye of the hunting dog necessarily is, 
should not more frequently be attacked with disease, or suffer from 
the thorns, poisoifius briars, and bushes that so constantly oppose 
their progress while in search of game. Nature, ever wise in her 
undertakings, while endowing this organ with extreme sensibility, 
also furnished it with the means of protecting itself in some mea- 
sure against the many evils that so constantly threaten its destruc- 

The plica semilunaris, haw or nictitating membrane, though not 
as largely developed in the dog as in some other animals, is, never- 
theless, of sufficient size to aiFord considerable protection to the ball 
of the eye, and assists materially in preventing the accumulation 
of seeds and other minute particles within the conjunctiva. This 
delicate merabranR is found at (he inner canlhus of the eye, and 
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can be drawn at pleasure over a portion of the globe, so as to fiee 
its surface from any foreign substances (hat might be upon it. 
Although the eye of the dog is attacked by many diseases, almost 
as numerous as those of the human being, still they are much less 
frequent and far more tractable. 

OPHTHALMIA SIMPLE INFLAMMATION OF THE EYE. 

In its mild form this disease is frequently met with, and easily 
yields to the administration of the proper remedies, but when it 
appears as an epidemic, in a kennel, it proves mote stubborn. The 
discharge in epidemic ophthalmia, when carried from one dog to 
the eyes of another, no doubt is contagious, and, therefore, it is 
necessary to separate dogs as much from each other as possible 
during any prevalent epidemic of this nature. 

The disease announces itself by slight redness of the conjunc- 
tiva, tenderness to light, and increased flow of the secretions. 

The eyeball appears retracted in its socket, and more moist and 
transparent than usual. The infected vessels of the conjunctiva 
form a species of net-work, and can be moved about with this 
membrane, showing that the inflammation is entirely superficial, 
and not penetrating the other coverings of the eye. Extravasation 
of blood within the conjunctiva, (bloodshot,) is also not an un- 
common appearance, but is frequently the first symptom that draws 
our attention to the malady. 

As the disease progresses, the conjunctiva becomes more vas- 
cular, the photophobia intolerable, the cornea itself becomes 
opaque, and sometimes eshibits a vascular appearance. There is 
considerable itching of the hall, as evinced by the disposition of 
the dog to close the eye. If the disease progresses in its course, 
unchecked by any remediate means, the cornea may lose its vi- 
tality, ulceration commence, and the sight be for ever destroyed 
by the bursting and discharge of the contents of the eye. 

Cavses. — Simple canine ophthalmia proceeds from many causes, 
distinct in their character, but all requiring pretty much the same 
treatment. Bad feeding, bad lodging, want of exercise, extremes 
of heat and cold, are the most active agents in producing this 

Treatment. — The disease in its mild form is very tractable, and 
requires but little attention; soothing applications, in connexion 
with confinement to an obscure apartment and low diet, will gene- 
rally correct the affection in its forming stage. 

In all inflammations of the eye, tepid applications we consider 
preferable to cold, the latter producing a temporary reaction, but 
no permanent good, while the former exerts a soothing and relax- 
ing influence over the tissues and parts to which they are applied. 

Weak vinegar and water, with a small proportion of laudanum. 
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Treatment — More stimulating collyria will now be necessary, 
as solutions of sulphate of zinc, copper, acetate of lead, fcc. See 
No. 1, 2, 3, of the Collyria. The direct application of sulphate 
of copper, or nitrate of silver, will often be of great benefit in 
changing the action of the parts. 

The lids should be turned down and brushed over two or three 
times with the above articles in substance and the doc restrained 
for a few moments to prevent him from sc 1 g d h 

porary pain inflicted upon him by the appl 
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SYMPATHETIC OPHTHALMIA 

arises from the presence of some other disease located in another 
portion of the body, as derangement of the stomach, mange, sur- 
feit, &c. The presence of one of these affections will indicate 
the cause of the other. 

Treatment. — Soothing applications to the organ itself, and reme- 
dies for the removal of the primary affection. 



though not a common aiFection in the canine race, is occasionally 
met with ; several cases have come under the observation of the 
writer, and no doubt there are but few dog-fanciers who have not 
seen the eyeballs of some dog suffering with this malady, ready 
to start from their sockets. 

This affection depends upon a superabundance of the humours 
of the eye, occasioned by over-secretion, ot a want of power in 
the absorbent vessels to carry off the natural secretions of the 

Old dogs are more apt to suffer from this disease than young 
dogs ; nevertheless, the latter are not by any means exerapt ; we 
once saw a pup, a few days old, with the globe of the eye greatly 
extended by this affection. 

As the disease progresses, the eye becomes more hard and ten 
der, the sight is greatly impaired, and ultimately, if not arrested, 
the eye bursts, discharges its contents, and total blindness ensues, 
greatly to the relief of the poor animal. 

Treatment. — This disease is very intractable, and is to be com- 
bated by saline purges, bleeding, and stimulating application to 
the organ itself. Mercurial ointment, rubbed over the eyebrow, 
will assist in stimulating the absorbents. 

When the disease has progressed for a long time, and the pain, 
as is often the case, seems intense, it will save the animal great 
suffering, by opening the ball and allowing the humours to escape. 
This may be done by puncturing the cornea or the sclerotic coat 
with a needle. Setons introduced along the spine would have a 
good effect. 



occasionally occurs throughout a whole litter, no doubt being en- 
tailed upon the progeny of those dogs who have defective vision, 
or who are old and infirm at the time of copulation. The best 
and only remedy is speedy drowning. 



consists in the partial or complete opacity of the crystalline ier 
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it results from numerous causes, and is more frequent in the old 
than the young subject. In old dogs both eyes are usually at- 
tacked, producing absolute blindness, white in young animals one 
eye alone is generally attacked. 

Causes. — Old age, hard work, and bad feeding, are the agents 
most active in the production of this affection ; it generally comes 
on slowly, but sometimes very quickly. 

When the disease occurs in young dogs, it is generally the re- 
sult of wounds or blows over the head, convulsions and falls. 

Treatment. — Little can be accomplished towards curing this dis- 
ease either in the old or young dog, as the disease, in spite of all our 
efforts, will run its course, and terminate in total opacity of the 
lens. Mild purging, blistering on the neck, introduction of the 
seton, and blowing slightly stimulating powders into the eye, will 
■St the progress of the disease in the young dog. 



s very trouble-ome, and if not put a stop to, will often 
cause opacity and blindnes-i, if not total destruction of the eye. 

Slightly slimulatmg washes and purges ire useful ; the careful 
application of nitrate of silver h dl often induce the ulcer to heal ; 
it must be put on (erj nicely and gently 



are the result of ulcers and miiammition If they do not mate- 
rially interfere with vision they had better be left alone. 

Powdered sugar and a imall quantity ot alum blown into the 
eye daily through a quiil, we hivi, seen u-.ed with much success. 

AMAUROSIS GUTTA SERENA OH. GLASS EYE. 

A partial or complete paralysis of the optic nerves of either side 
is not a frequent disease. It usually comes on gradually, but 
sometimes may appear in the course of a few hours from the effects 
of wounds or convulsions. When the paralysis is complete, total 
blindness of course ensues. The intimate connection, or sympathy, 
existing between the nerves of either eye, is so peculiar that dis- 
ease of one is quickly followed by a corresponding disease in the 

Amaurosis, therefore, ordinarily ends in total blindness. The 
disease is characterized by a dilated stale of the pupil, which sel- 
dom contracts under the effect of any degree of light thrown upon 
iL The coats and humours of the eye are perfectly transparent, 
in fact appear to be more pellucid than natural. 

Causes. — This affection is produced in many different ways; 
among the most common causes may be mentioned wounds on the 
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head or of the parts surrounding the nerve, strains, falls, disease 
fib I d pileptic fits. 

W h p d ced by a tumour, which occupied 

h p<. p t h bit, and caused the organ to be 
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pa d n 1 po B upon the inexperienced obiiervcr, 
b ly d d bj h who have witnessed the disease in 

h Tl g I watery appearance and vacant stare 

bou he y f 1 d g h cannot be mistaken. This pecu- 
liarity is owing, no doubt, to the enlargement of the pupil, as before 



Treatment. — When proceeding from blows, convulsions, or in- 
flammation of the nerve itself, bleeding will be serviceable, as also 
purging and blistering. If the disease should appear without any 
symptom, or other cause, to lead us to believe that there is any 
local affection, the antiphlogistic course should be laid aside, and 
resort be had to local and constiliilional tonic applications, and 
revulsive frictions to the nape of the neck and spine. A scton 
may also be applied ; and electricity has been recommended in such 
cases, no doubt arising from want of lone in the general system. 

This affection, in spite of every effort, is very unmanageable, 
and but seldom yields to any course of treatment. Strychnia has 
been used lately, both internally and externally, in the cure of this 
complaint; it may be sprinkled over a blistered surface immedi- 
ately above the eye, in (he proportion of a grain morning and 
evening; it may also be administered inwardly at the same time, in 
doses from the half a grain lo a grain twice a day. 



s becomes necessary, from the diseased state of this 
organ, that it should be taken completely from its socket. This 
operation, though frigh f i p 1 p consider, is very simple in 
its application, and may b p f m d ithout difficulty by any one 
accustomed to the use f h ko f The animal is to be held 
firmly, as before direct d d nt to keep the lids widely 

extended. 

If the lids cannot be d wn w II the eye, owing to enlarge- 

ment of the ball caused 1yd 1 y may be separated by an 

incision at the external 1 A ved needle armed wiih a 
thread is now to fae pas d ly 1 igh the eye, being careful 
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to iaclude sufRcient of the sound parts within its grasp to prevent 
its tearing out. This finished, the needle may be detached, and 
the ends of the thread being united, the movements of the eye can 
be governed by means of this ligature: then proceed as follows: 

1st. The assistant keeping the lids well separated, the operator 
draws the eye upward and outward, and then inserting the scalpel 
at the inner and lower angle of the eye, with a gentle sweep sepa- 
rates the ball from the lids, extending the incisions through lo the 
external c a nth us. 

2d. The ball is now to be drawn inwardly and downward, while 
the scalpel, continuing the circular movement as f:ir as the internal 
canthus, separates the upper lid. 

3d. The muscles and optic nerves still hind this organ to the 
orbit, which attachments can easily be destroyed by the scalpel, by 
pulling the eye forward sufficiently to reach them. If the eye has 
been extirpated on account of any malignant disease, it is neces- 
sary to remove every particle of muscle from the orbit ; and when 
the disease has extended itself to (he lids, it will also be proper to 
remove that portion of them included in the affection. 

The hemorrhage from the operation is trifling, and may generally 
be arrested hy the pressure of the fingers, or the insertion of a 
conical ball of lint within the socket, which may be allowed to 
remain two or three days if necessary. If there is nothing to 
apprehend from hemorrhage, it is only necessary to draw the lids 
together, and unite that portion which has been separated hy 3 
suture, and place a hood over the whole. 

We do not recommend the stuffing of the orbit with lint, except 
in case of hemorrhage, as its presence will sometimes produce 
violent inflammation, which may extend lo the brain. The cavity 
of the eye will, in a measure, be filled up by newly formed matter. 
The dog must be restricted to a low cooling diet, and have admir 
nistered two or three saline purges. 

ULCERATIONS OF THE ETBLIDS 

are often met with in old mangy, il!-fed animals, and are difficult 
to overcome, except by curing the primary affection, which is often 
no easy task. The lids become enlarged, puffy, and tender, the 
lashes fall out, and the edges present an angry reddish appearance. 
Treatment — Must be directed, in the first place, to the curing 
of the old affection, by which, in connection with blisters, purging, 
stimulating washes, &c., a cure may be effected. When the 
swelling of the !ids is considerable, scarifying them with the point 
of a lancet will often be of much service. Ointment of nitrate 
of silver may also be smeared on the edges. 
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make their appearance; ihjnjb Ifd p 
the forceps, and excised with a knife u d I 

touched with nitrate of silver. The sam n vi !l 

for those warts, or little escrescencea, th ne m n 
inside of the Uda. 



ENTROPICM INVEHSION OF 1 

This disease we do not find mentioned by any of the writers on 
canine pathology : nevertheless, we are led to believe that it is not 
an uncommon form of ophthalmia", and we must express our sur- 
prise that it should have escaped the attention of such close ob- 
servers as Blain and Youatt. 

The acute form of the disease resulting from, or attending, simple 
ophtiialmia, we have oAen witnessed, but the chronic form, of which 
we more particularly speak, is more rare. We have seen three 
cases of the latter, and, no doubt, might have found many more if 
our opportunities of studying canine pathology were equal to those 
of the English writers. The inversion of the eyelids upon the 
globe is accompanied with pain and irritation, swelling and inflam- 
mation, both of the Uda and eye, which ultimately renders the dog 
almost useless, if not entirely blind. 

Causes. — Neglected chronic ophthalmia was, no doubt, the 
cause of the disease in two cases, a setter and a pointer, while the 
other, in a hound, was the result of an acute attack of ophthalmia 
brought on by scalding with hot pitch thrown upon the animal. 
Some of this substance entered the eye, while a large portion ad- 
hered to the muzzle and lids. The eye, as well as the lids, became 
infiamed ; the latter, being puffed up and contracted on their edges, 
were necessarily drawn inwards from the tension of the parts, and 
double eutropium was thus produced. The inflammation and 
tumefaction of the parts continued for a considerable time, and 
when ultimately reduced by the application of tepid fomentations, 
the skin appeared greatly relased ; and the muscular fibres having 
lost their power of support or contractility, owing to their long 
quiescence, seemed no longer able to keep their lids in their proper 
situation ; the edges therefore remained in the abnormous position 
previously assumed. 

By this strange condition of the parts, the eyeball continued 
greatly irritated by the constant friction of the lashes; water n»s 
continually flowing over the lids, and from its irritating character 
produced considerable excoriation of the face and muzzle. The 
conjunctiva remained inflamed, the cornea in due course became 
ulcerous, and the eye was ultimately destroyed by the discharge of 
its contents. This was the course and final termination of the 
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benefit, we resolved to have resort to the same operation we saw 
practised in the Parisian hospitals for the cure of a similar mal- 
formatiou in the human subject. 

To insure quiet we enclosed the body of the dog in a case, made 
stationary and sufficiently small to prevent struggling, with the 
head tirraly fixed by a sliding door, as represented in llie accom- 
panying dra 




The mouth was kept dosed by a small itrap passed around the 
muzzle This method of hving a itrong d g we consider the best 
ever adopted for ill nice operations tn (he fnce The first step in 
the operation was to pim-h up a portion of the la\ skm of the 
diseased lid and piss three needles armed with silk ligatures, suc- 
cessivelj through the base <t the uprjised integomeuts 

One needle approximatm;; the external canthu"! another the in- 
ternal, and a third midway between these two points, as represented 
in the annexed drawing. 



A^MiAk^^ — 




ligature, and, by n 



to rdse up the integuments included in the 
IS of a pair of sharp scissors, cut off the auper- 
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abundant skin as near to the ligatures as possible ; having care 
however to leave sufficient substance included in the ligatures, to 
prevent their sloughing out before adhesion has taken place. The 
next and last step of the operation was, to draw the edges of the 
wound together by tying each ligature, which procedure imme- 
diately secured the lid and held it firmly in its natural position. 
The ligatures were now cut short, and a large wire muzzle, covered 
over wilh some dark substance on the operated eye, being put on 
him, and his legs hobbled with a piece of strong twine, more 
etfectually to prevent his scratching the head, " Fop" was then set 
at liberty, and soon became reconciled to this eye-shade. 

The hemorrhage was trifling, the wound healed up by the first 
intention and the ligatures were drawn away in a few days, when 
a perfect cure was effected — the conjunctiva having lost its Inflam- 
matory appearance, and the cornea having again become quite 
transparent. 

The other eye was operated on in the same way and with like 
success. In ihe first operation we cut away the loose flaccid inte- 
guments only; whereas, in the second, we snipped small longitu- 
dinal fibres from the cartilage itself, and the operation consequently 
was more perfect, if possible, than in the first instance. 

The eyes were now perfectly restored, and remained well during 
the whole of the shooting season, after which we lost sight of our 
patient, he having accompanied one of our friends as a " com- 
pagnon de voyage" on a commercial expedition to Santa Fe, and, 
when on his return, had the misfortune to lose " Fop," who was 
carried ofi" into captivity by some prowling Camanches, who no 
doubt have long since sacrificed him to the Great Spirit in cele- 
brating the buffalo or wolf dance. 

PltOTRUSION OP THE EYE. 

The eye may be forced from its orbit by wounds or the bites of 
other animals. 

If not materially injured, the ball should be cleaned with a little 
tepid water, or by wiping off with a fine silk or cambric handker- 
chief, and immediately replaced within its socket ; otherwise the 
inflammation and swelling of the lids will soon prevent its easy 
admission. When handling the protruded eye, the fingers should 
be dipped in olive oil or warm water. 

When aufBcient time has elapsed from the occurrence of the 
accident to prevent the ball being replaced, owing to the swelling 
and contraction of the lids, an incision may be made at the exter- 
nal angle of the eye, so as to divide the lids, which will then admit 
the eye into its natural position. If not, the lid itself can be raised 
up and slit far enough to allow its being drawn over the globe. 
33 
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As considerable inflammalioii generally follows this accident, it 
will be prudent to bleed the animal and confine him. 

We have seen eyes replaced, that have been out of their sockets 
for several hours, perfectly recover their strength and brilliancy. 



Some dogs, particularly several breeds of spaniels, have natu- 
rally weak eyes, attended by an over-secretion and constant flow 
of tears, more particularly when exposed to the sun, When there 
is no disease of the lachrymal duct, the secretion may be dimin- 
ished and the eyes strengthened by the daily application of some 
slightly toaie wash, as No. 1, 2, 3, &c. 



The lachrymal duct is a small canal, leading from the internal 
angle of the eye to the nostrils, and is the passage through which 
the tears escape from the eye. This duct may become closed by 
inflammation of the lining membrane of the nose, caries of the 
bone, ulcers, fungous growths, or by the presence of some extra- 
neous substance impacted in it. The tears, no longer having a 
natural outlet, are necessarily forced over the lids, accompanied, 
not unfrequently, by a good deal of purulent matter. 

This canal, when thus obstructed from some one of the above 
causes, often forms an ulcerous opening at its upper extremity, 
just below the internal canthus, for the escape of the pus that 
usually collects in a sac at that point. This perforation is called 
"Fistula Lachrymalis." The tears, entering the canai at its 
punctam, are carried along till they pass out at the fistulous 

Treatment. — This is a very Ironblesonie affection, and has been 
pronounced incurable by some writers. However, we would not 
hesitate making an attempt at relieving a favourite or valuable dog 
of this disagreeable deformity. We should first endeavourto clear 
out the nasai canal, either by means of a minute flexible probe, or 
by directing a stream of water from a suitable syringe through its 
course. A small silver or copper style may then be placed in the 
canal to keep it open, as also to direct the tears through the natu- 
ral route. This being done, and the dog confined in such a way 
as not to be able to scratch or rub the eye, the fistulous opening 
might close up in a short time. However, it might be necessary 
to wear the style for many months. In such a case, we see no 
reason why a wire muzzle, such as used by us after ttie operation 
for Entropium, might not be worn for an indefinite period, without 
any inconvenience to the animal. 
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CARVNCULA LACHRVMALIS AND PLICA SEMILUNAK1I4, OR HAW. 

The caruaculalacliryinalis is a small glandular bod; situated 
at the internal commissure of each eye. This little gland often 
becomes greatly enlarged from inflammation or fungous growths — 
old dogs are much more subject to the disease than young ones. 

Treatment. — The application of coohng collyrja and a weak 
solution of nitrate of silver, will generally suppress the further 
growth of this gland. If, however, it continues much swollen 
and runs on to suppuration, it may be punctured with a lancet 
and poultices applied. If the affection be of a malignant charac- 
ter, the gland may be drawn out by passing a ligature through its 
base, and then excised. 

The haw is most frequently concerned in the disease, and may 
also be removed. 

Coll^ria. 
No. 1. 

R Vinegar 3 i. 

Laudanum B i. 

Water 3 vii. 

Mix. — The eyes to be frequently bathed with the mixture. 
No. 2. 

B Sulphate of zinc (white vitriol) 9 i. 

Water 3 vi. 

M. — To be used aa above. 

No. 3. 

B Sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) 9 i. 

Water 3 vi. 

M. — To be used as above. 

No. 4. 

B Acetate of lead (sugar of lead) 9 ii. 

Water 3 vi. 

M. — To be used as above. 

No. 5. 

K Argenti nitrat. (nitrate of silver) 9 i. 

Water 3 vi. 

M, — To be dropped in the eye 2 or 3 times daily. 

No. 6. 
B Sub-muriate of mercury (corrosive sublimate) . . . grs. x. 

Water 3 vi. 

M. — To be used as the preceding. 
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No. 7. 

B Argenti niirat (nitrate of silver) grs. v. 

Fresh butter or iard 3 i. 

No. 8. 

H Powdered dum grs. xv. 

Calomel grs. vii. 

M. — Blown in the eye, will often have a most excellent effect, 

more particularly in old chronic ophthalmia. 

No. 9. 

Infusions of slippery elm bark, sassafras or elder pith, infusions 

of green tea, flaxseed, &c., are all excellent emollient appiica- 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE EAR AND ITS DISEASES. 

Canker in the Ear — All water-doos and some others are sub- 
ject to a dise d dbyh m dhh f 
inflammation f h g 11 f h d f h 
When the whl fhbdy phhd d 
rounded by ci Id I II b Id 
blood to those p d q d f h Id 
a predisposilio fl 4 N f dl d d 
or poodle, tha hi bj k ) d f m 
return of the d by b k p f m 1 

The earlies ymp m f h pp If k f q 

shaking of the b dhid fhhd d I 

scratching of one or both ears. Redness of the integument may 
then be observed, and particularly of that portion of it which lines 
the annular cartilage. This is usually accompanied by some en- 
largement of the folds of the skin. As soon as any of these symp- 
toms are observed, the ear should be gentiy but well washed, two 
or three times in the day, with lukewarm water, and after that a 
weak solution of the extract of lead should be applied, and a dose 
or two of physio administered. 

If the case is neglected, the pain will rapidly increase ; the ear 
will become of an intenser red; the folds of the integument will 
enlarge, and there will be a deposition of red or black matter in 
the hollow of the ear. The case is now more serious, and should 
be immediately attended to. This black or bloody deposit should 
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be genlly but carefully waahed away with w; 
and the extract of lead, iti the propo f 

of water, should be frequently appli d 1 

are abated. A solution of alum, i b 
alum and water as the foregoing lot n 1 ul 

Some attention should be paid to 1 me b 
lotions. Two persons will be requi I n d 
operation. The surgeon must bold 1 
one hand, and have the root of the n h 

and between the first finger and the h mb Th n st 

then pour the liquid into the ear; h If p f 1 II lly 

be sutBcient. The surgeon, withou q n h d w II 1 n 
close the ear, and mould it gently u ! h ] q d h d 

itself as deeply as possible into the p g f 1 bh Id 

not the inflammation abate in the f f w d y n 

ishould be inserted in the poll, bet h g m d he 

muscles of the occiput, reaching from ar Th a 

of a new inflammation, so near to h p p 1yd d 

will materially abate the original aff PI y n d s- 

pensable. Prom half a drachm to d h f 1 h f m 

one to two grains of calomel, should b 1 d d j 

Sliould the complaint have been ml Id b fl m 
mation so great as to bid defiance to h I n w II 

too often speedily follow. It will b f nd 1 Ig d d p h 
passage, and can only be detected by n Id h h ff d 

pus will occasionally occupy the in d f h y P 

However extensive and annoying h fl mm n y b d 

occasionally causing so much thick n f h g m n as 

perfectly to close the ear, it is alwaj p h I I w II lly 

yield to proper treatment, and the c I ft m y n b 

in the slightest degree affected. Sllhw h mlray 

suffer extreme pain; the discharge 1 m h I n yp d 
extensive excoriation of the cheek; ad f h y m 

may sympathise with the excessive local application, and the 
animal may be [ost. 

The treatment must vary with circumstances. If the ulceration 
is deep in the ear, and there is not a very great degree of apparent 
inflammation, recourse may be had at once to a stimulating and 
astringent application, such as alum or the sulphate of zinc, and 
in the proportion of six grains of either to an ounce of water. If, 
however, the ulceration occupies the greater part of the hollow of 
the ear, and is accompanied by much thickening of the integu- 
ment, and apparent filling up of the entrance to the ear, some por- 
tion of the inflammation must be first subdued. 

The only chance of getting rid of the disease is to confine the 
ear A piece of strong calico must be procured, six or eight 
22" 
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inches in width, and sufficiently long to reach round the head and 
meet under the jaw. Along each side of it must he a running 
piece of tape, and a shorter piece sewed at the centre of each of 
'he ends. By means of these the cap may he drawn tightly over 
the head, above the eyes, and likewise round the neck behind the 
ears, so as perfectly to confine them. 

After all, no mild ointment will dispose such an ulcer to heal, 
and recourse must be had at once to a caustic application. A 
scruple of the nitrate of silver must be rubbed down with an ounce 
of lard, and a little of it applied twice every day, and rubbed toler- 
ably hard into the sore until it assumes a healthy appearance ; it 
may then be dressed with the common calamine ointment. 

If the discharge should return, the practitioner must again have 
recourse to the caustic ointment. 

The cartilage will never close, but the integument will gradu- 
ally cover the exposed edges, and the wound will he healed. The 
ear will, however, long continue tender, and, if it should be much 
beafen, by the shaking of the head, the ulcer will reappear. This 
most be obviated by occasionally confining the ears, and not over- 
feeding the dog. 

Some sportsmen are accustomed to round the ears, that is to cut 
off the diseased part. In very few instances, however, will a per- 
manent cure he effected, while the dog is often sadly disfigured. 
A fresh ulcer frequently appears on the new edge, a 
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have .found it impossible to keep down the tungous granulatio 
to prevent total deafness. 

The following is a singular ease of this disease: — 1st July, 1820 
a dog was sent with a tumour, evidently containing a fluid, in the 
flap of the ear, A aeton had been introduced, but had been sadly 
neglected. The hair had become matted round the seton, and the 
discharge had thus been stopped. Inflammation and considerable 
pain had evidently followed, and the dog had nearly torn the seton 
out. I removed it, washed the ear well, and applied the tincture 
of myrrh and aloes. The wound soon healed. On the 14th the 
ear began again to fill. On the 17th the tumour was ripe for the 
seton, which was again introduced, and worn until the 9th of 
August, when the sides of the abscess appeared again to have ad- 
hered, and it was withdrawn. Canker had continued in the ear 
during the whole time; and, in defiance of a cold lotion daily ap- 
plied, the ear was perceived again to be disposed to fill. The 
seton was once more inserted, and the cyst appirentlyclosed. The 
seton was continued a fortnight after the sinus was obliterated, 
and then removed. Six weeks afterwards the swelling had disap- 
peared, and the canker was quite removed. This anecdote is an 
encouragement to persevere under the most disheartening circum- 

All dogs that are foolishly suffered to become gross and fat are 
subject to canker. It seems to be a natural outlet lor exce'is of 
nutriment or gross humour; and, when a dog has once laboured 
under the disease, he is very subject to a return of it The fatal 
power of habit is in few cases more evident than in thcs disease. 
When a dog has symptoms of mange, the redness or eruption of 
the skin, generally, will not unirequently disappear and bad 
canker speedily follow. The habit, however, miy be subdued, or 
at least may be kept at bay, by physic and the use of Goulard 
lotion or alum. 

Sportsmen are often annoyed by another species of cankei 
Pointers and hounds are particularly subject to it. 

"" ' ' " ' s with a scurfy eruption and 
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thickening of the edges of the ear, apparently attended by con- 
siderable itching or pain. The dog is continually flapping his ear, 
and heating it violently against his head. The inflammation is 
thus increased, and the tip of the ear becomes exceedingly sore. 
This causes him to shake his head still more violently, and the 
ulcer spreads and is indisposed to heal, and at length a. fissure or 
crack appears on the tip of the cartiiage, and extends to a greater 
or less distance down the ear. 

The narration of one or two cases may be useful, as showing 
the inveteracy of the disease. 

8(A Feb. 1832. — A Newfoundland dog, very fat, had dreadful 
canker in both ears, and considerable discharge of purulent mat- 
ter. He was continually shaking his ears, lying and moaning. 
Apply the canker lotion, and give the alterative balls. 

I3th. The discharge considerably lessened from one ear, but 
that from the other has increased. Continue the lotion and apply 

22rf. The dog, probably neglected at home, was sent to me. 
Both ears were as bad as ever. 

25(A. The dog is perfectly unmanageable when the lotion is 
poured into the ear, but submits when an ointment is applied. Use 
ung. sambuci, 3j. cerus. acet. 3j., mix well together. Continue the 
alteratives. 

aOih. Slowly a 
mal seldom scratches, 
gatives. 

IGth Oc(.— Slowly improving. Continue 

I7th. One ear well, the other nearly so. 

24(A. Both ears were apparently well. Omit the lotion. 

28(A. One ear was again ulcerated. Applied the lerugo ieris. 

3Iii. This has been too stimulating, and the ulceration is almost 
as great as at first. Return to the ung. sambuci and cerusa 

Prom this time to the 24th February, 1833, we continued occa- 
sionally taking out the seton, but returning to it every two or three 
days; applying the canker lotion until we were driven from it, 
mixing with it variable quantities of tinctura opii, having recourse 
to mercurial ointment, and trying a solution of the sulphate of 
copper. With two or three applications we could keep the disease 
at bay; but with none could we fairly remove the evil. The sul- 
phate of zinc, the acetate of lead, decoctions of oak bark, a very 
mild injection of the nitrate of silver, — all would do good at times ; 
but at other times we were set at complete defiance. 

Another gentleman brought his dog about the same time. This 
was also a Newfoundland dog. He had always been subject to 
mangy eruptions, and had now mange in the feet, the inside of the 
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ear covered with scaly eruptions, the skin red underneath, con- 
siderable thickening of the ear, aad a slight discharge from itb 
base. A seton was inserted and a physic-ball given every second 
day. The canker lotion had little good effect. Some calamine 
ointment, with a small portion of calomel, was then had recourse 
to. 

In ten days the dog had ceased to scratch himself or shake his 
head, and the ear was clean and cool. The seton was removed ; 
but the animal being confined, a little redness again appeared in 
the ear, which the lotion soon removed. 

At the expiration of a month he was dismissed apparently cured ; 
but he afterwards had a return of his old mangy complaints, which 
bade defiance to every mode of treatment. 

Herr Maassen, V. S., Wiirtemborg, has lately introduced, and 
with much success, the use of creosote for the cure of canker in 
the ear. 

The first experiment was on a setter with canker in his ear. 
The owner of the dog had ordered it to be hanged, as all remedies 
had failed in producing a cure. Herr Maassen prescribed creosoti 
Sas. et spirit vini rectificat. 3ij. This mixture was applied once 
in every day to the diseased part. In a few weeks Ihe dog was 
completely cured, and has since had no return of the complaint. 
In a terrier, and also in three spaniels, the effect of this applica- 
tion was equally satisfactory. In some cases, where the disease 
showed itself in a less degree, the creosote was dissolved in water, 
instead of spirit of wine, It is always necessary to lake away the 
collar while the dog is under treatment, in order that the flap of 
the ear may not be injured by striking against it. 

Vegetating Excrescences in the Ear. (By F. J. J. Rigot.) — 
Productions of this kind, which he had the opportunity of observ- 
ing only once, are sometimes united in masses, and completely 
close the auditive canal. The surface is granulated and black, 
and there escapes from it an unctuous fetid discharge. On both 
sides the animal is exceedingly susceptible of pain, and the ex- 
crescences bleed if the slightest pressure is brought to bear upon 
them. 

He thought it right to cut away these excrescences bodily, which 
he found to be composed of a strong dense tissue, permitting much 
blood to escape through an innumerable quantity of vascular open- 
ings. They were reproduced with extreme promptitude after they 
had been cut off or cauterized. Some of them appeared no more 
after being destroyed by the nitrate of mercury. 

Sometimes, however, twenty-four hours after a simple incision, 
not followed by cauterization, these productions acquire an almost 
incredible size. It seemed, in M. Rigot's case, to be impossible 
to conijuer the evil, and the patient was destroyed. 
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Eruptions in ike Ear. — A Newfoundland dog had long been 
subject to mangy eruptions on the back and in the feet. They 
had suddenly disappeared, and the whole of the inside of the ear 
became cohered with scaly eruptions. The skin was red ; there 
was considerable thickening of the ear, and a discharge from the 
base of it. The canker-lotion was used, a physic-ball given every 
second day, and a seton inserted in the poll reaching from ear to 
ear. No apparent benefit resulted. A little calamine ointment, 
to which was added one-eighth part of mercurial ointment, was 
then tried, and considerable benefit immediately experienced. The 
dog no longer continued to scratch himself or to shake his head, 
and the ear became clean and cool. The seton was removed, and 
nothmg remaiued but a little occisional redness, which the lotion 
very soon dispersed 

Ibeonner howeier became ultimately tired of all this doctor- 
ing and the animal uas destroved 

A poodle had had exceedingly bad ears during several months. 
There was considerable discharge ipparently giving much pain. 
The dog «aa continually shaking his head and crying. A selon 
was introduced the canker htim was resorted to, and alterative 
and purgative medicines e\hibited On the 29th of December 
the discharge from the ear cea=ed but, owing to the neglect of 
the servant, it soon broke out again, and there was not only much 
excoriation under the ear, but, from the matting of the hair, deep 
ulcers formed on either side, the edges of the wound were ragged, 
and the skin was detached from the muscular parts beneath. 
Probes were introduced on each side which passed down the neck 
and nearly m Tl 11 n I biy ff n d I d g 

was reduced Im klalwfh d 

sent for to s h I m 1 ly d d h h 

animal should bd ydbh p dihn 

ordered that ! Id d ly b full} h d nd d 1 d 

lure of myrrh bppld Iw d ll)h d dp 
sition to he I d 1 d g g d ally u k nd 1 n ed 

discharge and d d 

Violent Af n f k Ea 7 If y 1«^ — A p el 

screamed vi 1 n ly e n wh n wa n hed d h Id s 

head permanently on one side, as if the muscles were contracted. 
The glands beneath the ear were enlarged, but the bowels were 
regular; the nose was not hot; there was no cough. A warm 
bath was ordered, with aperient medicine. 

On the 22d she was no better I examined the casje more care- 
fully. The left ear was etceedinglj hot and tender she would 
scarcely bear me to tou(,h it I continued the aperient medicine, 
and ordered a warm lotion to be applied, consiitmg oi (he liquor 
plumbi acetatis and infu'.ion of digitalis She improved from the 
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firct application of it, and in a few days was quite well. A fort- 
night afterwards the pain returned. The lotion was ennplojed, 
but not with the same success, A seton was then applied. She 
wore it only four days, when the pain completely disappeared. 

I have an account in my records of the conduct of a coward, 
who, coming from such a breed, was not worthy of the trouble we 
took with him. He was a Newfoundland dog, two years old, with 
considerable enlargement, redness, and some discharge from both 
ears. He was sent to our hospital for treatment. When no one 
was near him, he shook his head and scratched his ears, and 
howled dreadfully. Many times in the course of the day he cried 
as if we were murdering him. We sent him home thoroughly 
well, and glad we were to get rid of him. 

Cropping of the Ears. — 1 had some doubt, whether I ought not 
to omit the mention of this cruel practice. Mr. Blaine very pro- 
perly says, that " it is one that does not honour the inventor, for 
nature gives nothmg in vam Beauty and utility appear in alJ 
when properly examined, but in unequal degrees In some, beauty 
IS pre-eminent, while, m others, utility appears to have been the 
principal consideration That must, therefore, be a false taste, 
that has taught us to prefer a turtailed organ to a perfect one, 
without gaining any convenience by the operation " lie adds, 
and It \t my only e\cuse for saying one word ibout the matter, 
that " custom being now lived, directions are proper lor ils per- 
formance " 

The owner of the dog commences w!(h maiming him while a 
puppy He finds fault with the ears that nature has gnen hira, 
and they are rounded or cut into various shape*, according to his 
whim or caprice It is> a cruel operation A great deal of pain 
t<i inflicted bv it, and it la often a long time before the edge of the 
wound will heal a fortnight or three weeks at least wii! elapse 
ere the animdl is free from pun 

It has been pleaded, and I would he one of the last to oppose 
the plea, that the ears of many dogs are rounded on a(-count of 
the ulcers which attack and rend the conch, because animals 
with short ears defend themselves most readily from the atlacSis 
of others , because, in iheit combats with each other, they gene- 
rally endeavour to hy hold of the neck or the ears, and, there- 
fore, when their ears are shortened, the) hiie con>:iderdble ad- 
vantage over their adieraar^ There is some truth in this plea, 
but, otherwise, the operation ot Gripping is dependent on caprice 
or fishion 

If the ears of dogs must be cropped, it should not be done too 
early Four, fi*e, or six weeks should first pass, otherwise, they 
will grow again, and the second cropping will not produce a good 
appearance. 
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The scissois are the proper instruments for accomplisliing the 
removal of tlie ear ; the tearing of the cartilages out by main 
force ia an act of cruelly that none but a brute in human shape 
would practise ; and, if he attempts it, it is ten to one that he does 
not obtain a good crop. If the conch is torn out, there is nothing 
remaining to retain the skin round the auricular opening : it may 
be torn within the auditory canal, and as that is otherwise very 
extensible in the dog, it is prolonged above the opening, which 
may then probably be closed by a cicatrix. The animal will in 
this case always remain deaf, at least in one ear. In the mean 
time, the mucous membrane that lines the meatus auditorius sub- 
sists, the secretion of the visx continues ; it accumulates and ac- 
quires an irritating quality ; the irritation which it causes produces 
an augmentation of the secretion, and soon the whole of the sub- 
cutaneous passage becomes filled, and seems to assume the form 
of a cord ; and it finishes by the dog continuing to worry himself, 
shaking his head, and becoming subject to tits. 

Mr. Blaine very naturally observes, that, " It is not a little sur- 
prising that this cruel custom is so frequently, or almost invariably, 
practised on pug-dogs, whose ears, if left alone to nature, are par- 
ticularly handsome and hang very gracefully. It is hardly to be 
conceived how the pug's head — which is not naturally beautiful 
except in the eye of perverted taste — is improved by suffering his 
ears to remain. 

If the cropping is to be practised, the mother should have been 
previously removed. It is quite erioneoos, that her licking the 
wounded edges will be serviceable. On the contrary, it only in- 
creases their pain, and deprives the young ones of the best balsam 
that can be applied — the blood that flows from their wounds. 

Poll/pi in the Ears.^Dt, Mercer, in The Veterinarian, of July, 
1844, gives an interesting account of the production of polypi in 
the meatus of (he ear. He considers that there are two kinds of 
polypi — first, the soft, vascular and bleeding polypus, usually pro- 
duced from the fibro-cartilaginous structure of the outer half of 
the tube; and, secondly, the hard and cartilaginous polypus or 
excrescence produced from the lining membrane of its inner half. 
The first is termed the hsmatoid polypus, and the other the 
chondromatous. The dog sufiering under either generally has a 
duii, heavy, and rather watery eye. He moans or whines at in- 
tervals. If his. master is present he feels a relief in pressing and 
rubbing hia aching ear against him. At other times he presses 
and rubs his ear against the ground, in order to obtain a slight 
relief, flapping his ears and shaking his head ; the mouth being 
opened and the tongue protruded, and the aflected ear pointing to 
the ground. Then comes a sudden, and often a profuse, discharge 
of fetid pus. The local discharge of pus and blood becomes 
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daily more and more fetid, and the poor animal becomes an object 

of disgust. 

In the first variety of polypus, where it is practicable, the aoft 
and vascular excrescence should be excised with a pair of scissors 
or a small knife, or it may be noosed by a ligature of silk or of 
silver wire, or twisted off with a pair of forceps. Immediately 
after its removal, the base of the tumour should be carefully de- 
stroyed by the nitrate of silver, and this should be repeated as 
long as there is any appearance of renewed growth. Any ulcer 
or carious condition of the meatus should be immediately re- 
moved. 

In order to protect thd' dpt ftphUb d 

and within the ear all wdd ydfdh fm 

Dr. Mercer very pplymkh nh d h 

dromatous variety of p lyp f h m h m 

depend upon the co If I 

seated close to the n mb y p d h b d d 1 

base, then it cannot be excised or noosed with any degree of suc- 
cess. It must therefore be treated by the daily application of the 
solid nitrate of silver, applied exactly to its surface ; and, in the 
intervals of application, the use of any collyria may be had recourse 
to. If the substance of the growth be firm and solid, and possess 
little sensibility, then a very speedy mode of getting rid of it is to 
divide its substance with a small knife ; and afterwards, by apply- 
ing the solid nitrate of silver, the tumour will soon be sloughed 

The dog is liable to polypi in the nasal cavity, in the anus, and 
in the vagina, which it will not be out of place to mention here. 

The polypi of the nasal and of the anal cavities often show them- 
selves under the form of rounded bodies, projecting from he n e 
or anus. Their size and consistence are variable — son s 

soft, tearing with the greatest facility, and bleeding at the ! he 
touch; at other times, solid and covered with pituitary m nl ane 
They are generally the result of ulcerations, wounds, fa es 
perforations of the turbinated bones, sinuses,&,c. These p lypous 
productions obstruct the passage of the air, and mo e o i ss 
impede the breathing. They are best extirpated by means of a 
ligature, or circular compression, on the pedicle of the polypus, 
and tightened every second day. 

We may discover the presence of a tumour of this nature in one 
of the nasal passages, when, on putting our hand to the orifice of 
the nostril, there issues little or no air; or when we sound the 
nostril with the finger or a probe, or examine it on a bright day. 

The methods of destroying polypi in the nasal cavity vary with 
the texture, size, form, and position of these excrescences. Exci- 
23 
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sion with the bistoury, or with scissors, may be tried when the 
polypus is near the orifice of the nostril, and particularly when it 
is not large at the base. Excision should be followed by cauteri- 
zation with the red-hot iron, by which a portion of the base of the 
tumour is destroyed, and wliicli could not be reached by a sharp 
instrument. To succeed in these operations, it is frequently ne- 
cessary to cut through the false nostril. The edges of the wouud 
may afterwards be united by a suture. 

The ligature, or circular compression, excised immediately on 
ihe pedicie of the polypus, by means of a wire or wased string, 
aad directed into the nasal cavity by means of a proper instrument, 
may be tried when the polypus is deeply situated, and particularly 
when its base is narrow. But, for this operation, which is diliicult 
to perform, and which may be followed by a new polypous produc- 
tion, when the base is not perfectly destroyed, we may substitute 
the forcible detachment, especially when we have to act on vascu- 
lar and soft excrescences. 

The Italian greyhound is strangely subject to these polypi in 
the matrix or vagina. The reason it is difficult to explain. 

A bitch, ten years old, was brought to the author on the 20th 
December, 1843, with an oval substance, as large as a thrush's 
egg, occasionally protruding from the vagina. I advised that it 
should he removed by meani of a ligature ■ but the o 
afraid, andf hw ffdpbf h 
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OTORRHEA TUMOURS OP THE FLAP. 967 

a concise resume or epitome of these troublesome affections, which 
we trust will be found of practicai utility to the reader. 

SIMPLE OTORRHEA, 

or running from the ear, produced by inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the external auditory canal, is of frequent occurrence. 
The dog should be purged with salts, and the ear washed with 
Castile soap and tepid water. The following solution may be in- 
introduced several times a day : 

fi Sulphate of zinc 9 i. 

Water 3 i. 



B Sugar of lead 9 i. 

Water 3 i. 

If the discharge be fetid, the following may be applied often : 

H Chloride of lime 3 i. 

Water 1 pint 

This affection in old doga is very troubiesome, and in most cases- 
impossible to cure. Alum, zinc, copper, lead, and other astrin- 
gent applications may be used in powder, as a local application in 
theSe cases. A seton and blisters will also be serviceable. 



A tumour, particularly in old dogs, is often seen extending from 
the tip of the flap even to the base of the ear. ll progresses slowly 
but surely, if not interfered with in its career, and will become 
eventually enormously large and very painful. These tumours are 
most common in old setters, Newfoundlands, and hounds. 

Treatment. — The tumour, at its commencement, may be dis- 
cussed by the application of astringent washes, as warm vinegar, 
water, and laudanum, or sugar of lead. When, however, it has 
become more extensive, the only remedy is opening it through its 
whole extent, and pressing out its purulent contents. A poultice 
may then be applied, and tepid fomeritations used for several days. 
It is often extremely difficult to heal up the abscess, or arrest the 
fetid discharge that is constantly collecting : a setoo placed in the 
poll, in connexion with Washes of a stimulating character, will, 
however, effect a cure, if patiently persevered in. Either of the 
following will answer this purpose ; 

B Chloride of lime 3 i. 

Water 3 vi. 

Mix. or, 
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Sulphate of zinc 3 i- 

Water 3 jii. 



We used on one occasion tincture of iodine with perfect a 
in an old and obstinate case. 



This is a rather indefinite term, as applied to the diseased ear 
of a dog ; in fact, any malignant corroding sore may be called a 
canker, no matter where situated. Some writers describe, under 
hhdfank 1 h" ddbyplt 
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cold, the presence of malignant diseases on other portions of the 
body, high living, heat, confinement, or extraneous substances 
lodged in the organ itself. 

Water-dogs are most subject to this affection, owing, no doubt, 
to the frequent afflux of blood to these parts, while the remainder 
of the body is immersed in the water. A tendency to this peculiar 
inflammation may also he produced in these animals by the action 
of the water upon the delicate membranes of the ear, which occa- 
sions a violent shaking of the head and beating of the Haps, which 
not unfrequently bruises them considerably. Dogs that seldom or 
never go into the water are not, however, by any means exempt 
from the disease; as we have often seen it developed in terriers, 
mastiffs, and every species of mongrel. 

Treatment. — When the disease appears in its acute form, and 
without any apparent cause beyond luxurious living and confme- 
ment, bleeding, purging, low diet, and regular exercise, together 
with tepid and soothing washes, will generally relieve the inflam- 
matory action of the parts. The ear should be carefully and ten- 
derly washed out with castile soap, and a small quantity of the 
following solution poured into it two or three times daily, and the 
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ear worked about gently in the hand to secure the percolation 
the fluid through its structure. 

H Goulard's extract 3 sj. 

Water 1 pint. 

Mix. 

R Sugar ofiead 9 i. 

Water 3 i. 



K Powdered alum 9 i. 

Water 3 i. 

Mix. 

The ahove mixtures should be warmed before using, otherwise 
the deg may resist their introduction. 

When the disease from bad treatment or neglect has subsided 
into the chronic form, and ulceration and suppuration have com- 
menced, it will be necessary to pursue a somewhat different treat- 
ment, and remain more patient, awaiting the result. 

At this time the auditory passage is filled with a dark purulent 
secretion, which forms a thick and irritating crust. 

This deposit should first be removed by washing with castile 
soap and tepid water, and the daily application of a hop poultice. 
If there be much inflammatory action of the parts, the dog may be 
bled, and alterative or purgative balls administered. The follow- 
ing wash must be used two or three times daily. 

S Sugar of lead 3i. 

Laudanum gtt.— 20 (drops.) 

Water 3 i. 

Mix. 
As the discharge is usually very offensive, the following solution 
will correct its fetor, and should be injected or poured in the ear 
every morning and evening. 

H Chloride of lime 3 i. 

Water 3 vi. 

Mix. 
If granulations have sprung up, touch them with a camel's hair 
urush, dipped in the following mixture : 

H Sulphate of copper 3 i. 

Water 3 i. 

Mix. 
If, however, the excrescences continue to sprout from the car- 
tilage, and the discharge continues unabated and offensive, they 
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may be excised and the parts brushed over with nitrate of silver 
in substance. After this operation tlie flap often becomes ex- 
tremely tender and much swollen; poultices of poppy-heads or 
bops will often afibrd much relief 

Setons are of much value in the treatment of obstinate cases, 
and should be placed in the poll, and kept open till a cute is 
effected, or the case abandoned. 

All greasy applications to the parts should be discarded ; the 
only one wc consider allowable would be a very nice preparation 
of fresh butter, alum, and laudanum, smeared over the surface of 
the ulcers when very indolent and painful. 

The following wash will be found very soothing in the same 

B Opium gtt. 20. 

Gum arable iss.— 

Lime water 3 iv. 

If the disease has progressed far enough to destroy a consider- 
able portion of the cartilages, and perforate the tympanum, more 
care is necessary in using the above washes, as the fluid will enter 
the internal ear through this opening, aad cause much uneasiness 
to the animal, if not fatal consequences. 

WOUNDS OF THE BAR. 

Wounds of the flap are often occasioned by the tearing of poi- 
sonous briars, while hunting in close cover, or in conflicts with 
other dogs. 

The former will generally heal up without much trouble, but 
the latter, when extensive, sometimes two or three inches in length, 
require uniting by one or more sutures, to prevent deformity. 



When these little excrescences appear on the esternal or inter- 
nal portions of the flap, they may be taken off with the knife, and 
caustic applied to the wound, to induce them to heal, and keep 
down further granulations. 



When a corroding sore of this nature attacks the edges of the 
ear, and refuses to yield to the application of a few stimulating 
washes, such as sulphate of copper, alum, borax, nitrate of silver, 
&c., the diseased edges may be paired off, and the actual cautery 
applied to the parts. This will frequently arrest its further pro- 
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The Ethmoid Bones. — There is some difficulty in describing 
the ethmoid bones; but we shall not, however, deviate fat from 
the truth if we give the following account ; 

A great number of small hollow pedicles proceed from and form 
around the cribriform plate ; as they move downwards, they pro- 
ject into distinct vesicles or cavities, smaller and more numerous 
behind, fewer in number and larger in front ; and each of them 
not a simple cavity, but more or less convoluted, while the long 
walls of those cells are of gossamer thinness, and aa porous as 
gauze. They even communicate, and are lined, and externally 
wrapped together, by the same membrane ; the whole assuming a 
pear-like form, attached by its base or greater extremity, and de- 
creasing in size as it proceeds downwards ; the cells becoming 
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in a kind of apex, which passes 

ne, and forms a valve between the 

nuses. If to this is added, that 

!S abut on these cribriform plates, 

openings, and spread themselves 

! have a tolerably correct picture 

bones. This nerve has different 

:nt animals, in proportion to their 

mparatively but Httie necessity for 

has occasion for somewhat more, 

;he spring, when the plants are 

sir peculiar scent. In tlie sheep 

portion of the nasal cavity ; but 

at cavity almost to the exclusion 

Iso much more fragile in the dog 

than in the ox, and the plates have a considerably thinner structure. 

The ethmoid bone of the horse or the ox may be removed from 

its situation with little injury; but that of the dog can scarcely be 

meddled with without fracture. Below it are the two turbinated 

bones ; but they are reduced to insignificance by the bulk of the 

ethmoid bone. The inferior turbinated bone in the dog is very 

small, but it is curiously complicated. 

The laeaius contains three distinct channels ; and the air, loiter- 
ing, as it were, in it, and being longer in contact with the sensi- 
tive membrane by which it is lined, contributes to the acnter sense 
of smell. The larger cavity is along the floor of the nasal duct. 
It is the proper air-passage ; and because it has this important 
function to discharge, it is out of the way of violence or injury. 

The lachrymal duct is the channel through which the super- 
fluous tears are conveyed to the lower parts of the nostril. A 
long canal here commences, and runs down and along the maxil- 
lary bone. It is very small, and terminates in the cuticle, in order 
that the highly sensitive membrane of the nose may not be excori- 
ated by the tears occasionally rendered acrimonious in inflamma- 
tion of the eye. The ova! termination of this duct is easily brought 
into view by lifting the nostril. 

From some occasional acrimony of the tears, the lining of this 
duel may be inflamed and thickened, or some foreign body, or 
some unctuous matter from the ciliary glands, may insinuate itself 
into the duct, and the fluid accumulates in the sac and distends 
it, and it bursts ■ or the ulcer eats through the integument, and 
there is a nail fi ulo s opening beneath the inner canthus of the 
eye, o the e s a co ant discharge from it. It is this constant 
discha e ha p e en s the wound from healing. In some cases 
the iach n al b ne s nvolved in the ulcerative process and be- 
comes ca ou I I e dog, and particularly in the smaller spaniel. 
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the watery eje,Jistula lacrymalis, is of no unuatial occurrence. 
The fistula will be recognised by a constant, although perhaps 
slight, discharge of pus. 

The structure and office of the velum patati, or veil of the 
palate, is in the horse a perfect interposed section between the 
cavitj of the mouth and the nose, and cutting off all communica- 
tion between them. In the dog, who breathes almost entirely 
tlirough the mouth, the velum palati is smaller; the tensor muscle, 
BO beautifully described by Mr. Percivall, is weak, but the circum- 
flex one is stronger and more developed, Wiien corysa in the 
dog runs on to catarrh, and the membrane of the pharynx par- 
takes of the inflammation, the velum palati becomes inflamed and 
thickened, but will not act as a perfect communication between 
the mouth and the nose. When there is a defluxion from the nose, 
tinged by the colour of the food, and particles of food mingle with 
it, we have one of the worst symptoms that can present itself, be- 
cause it proves the extent and violence of the inflanlination. 

In inflammatory affections of the membrane of the nose in the 
dog, we often observe biin snorting in a very peculiar way, with 
bis head protruding, and the inspiration as forcible as the expira- 
tion. Ad emetic will usually afford relief, or grain doses of the 
sulphate of copper. 

The Nasal Bones. — The nasai bones of the dog (see fig. 3, in 
the head of the dog, page 181) are very small, as they are in all 
carnivorous animals. Instead of constituting the roof, and part 
of the outer wall of the cavity, as in other animals, the nasal hones 
form only a portion, and a small one, of the roof. 

The superior maxiUaries here swell into importance, and con- 
stitute the whole of the outer wall, and, sometimes, a part of the 
roof The jaws are the weapons of ofience and defence; and as 
much space as possible is devoted to the insertion of tiiose mus- 
cles that will enable the animal to seize and to hold his prey. One 
of the most powerful of them, the masseter, rises from the superior 
maxillary bone, and spreads over its whole extent : therefore, that 
bone is developed, while the nasal bone is compressed into a very 
small space. The substitution of a portion of cartilage, instead 
of bone, at the posterior part of the orbital ring, in order to give 
more play for the coracoid process of the posterior maniilary, 
round which the temporal bone is wrapped, is a contrivance of the 

The scent of the dog is not sacrificed or impaired by the appa- 
rent diminution of the nasals ; for the cavity enlarges considerably 
upward, and is occupied chiefly by the ethmoid bone, which, having 
the greater portion of nervous pulp spread on it, seems to have 
most to do with the sense of smell 

The nMal bones of the dog are essentially different from those 
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of the horse, cattle, ond sheep. They commence, indeed, as high 
up in tiie face as those of the horse, their superior extremities 
being opposite to the lachrymal gland; but that commencement ia 
an apex or point varying materially in different breeds. They 
form, altogether, one sharp projection, and are received within 
lengthened processes of the fronlal bone on either side. In some 
breeds these processes extend nearly one-third of the length of the 
nasals. 

The superior maxillary (3,3.) takes the situation of the nasal 
(2.), pushes the lachrymal bone (4.) out of its place, and almost 
annihilates it, reaches the frontal bone (7.) and expands upon it, 
and forms with it the same denticulated suture which is to he seen 
in the nasal. The action of the muscle between these bones, and 
for the development of which all this sacrifice is made, is exceed- 
ingly powerful. The strength of this muscle in a large dog is 
almost incredible : the sutuiea between these bones must possess 
corresponding strength and so strong is the union between them, 
that, in many old dogs the suture between the superior maxillary 
and fi-ontal bones is nearly obliterated at d that between the nasal 
and frontal maxillary quite effaced 

As the nasal bones proceed downward they become somewhat 
wider. They unite with a long pr ceas of the anterior maxillary 
for the purpose of strength and ihen tern mate in a singular way. 
They have their apexes ir points on the outer edge of the hone; 
and these apexes or points are so contrived that, lying upon, and 
seeraiiigly losing themselves on the processes of the anterior max- 
illary, tliey complete, superiorly and posteriorly that elliptical bony 
opening into the nose which wis commenced by the maxillary an- 
teriorly and infeiiorly The nasal cavity of the dog, therefore, 
and of all carnivorous animals terminates by a somewiiat circular 
opening, more or less in the form of an ellipse This bony aper- 
ture varies in size in different dogs ind as we should expectfrom 
what we have seen of the adaptation of structure to the situation 
and wants of the animal it is hrgest in those on whom we are 
most dependent for speed and stoutness 

The olfactory, ot first pair of nerves bive a double origin, 
namely, from the corpus striatum and the base of the corpus callo- 
sum. They are prolongations of the medullary substance of the 
central portion of the brain They are the largest of the cerebral 
nerves. Their course is exceedingly short and they have not a 
single anastomosis, in order that the impression made on them may 
be conveyed undisturbed and perfect to the brain. 

The olfactory nerve is a prolongation of the substance of the 
brain, and it abuts upon the cribriform bone, of which mention has 
been made. I will not speak of the singular cavities which it 
r of their function ; this belongs to the sensorial sjs- 
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tern : but its pulpy matter has already been traced to (he base of 
the ethmoid bone, and the under part of the septum, and the supe- 
rior turbinated bone. Alihough we soon lose it in the mucous 
membrane of the nose, there is little doubt that in a more filmy 
form it is spread over the whole of the cavity, and probably over all 
the sinuses of the face and head. It is, however, so mingled with 
the mucous membrane, that no power of the lens has enabled us 
to follow it so far. It is like the portio mollis of the seventh pair, 
eluding the eye, but existing in sufficient substance for the per- 
formance of its important functions. 

We have frequent cases of ozmna in old dogs, and sometimes in 
those that are younger. The discharge from the nostril is abundant 
and constant, and sometimes fetid. The Schneiderian membrane, of 
more than usual sensibility in this animal, is exposed to many causes 
of irritation, and debilitated and worn out before its time. Pugs are 
particularly subject to oziena. I scarcely ever knew a very old 
pug that had it not to a greater or less degree. The peculiar de- 
pression between the nasal and frontal bones in thjs breed of dogs, 
while it almost totally obliterates the frontal sinuses, may narrow 
the air-passage at that spot, and cause greater irritation there from 
the unusual rush of the air, and especially if the membrane be- 
comes inflamed or any foreign body insinuates itself 

Little can be done in these cases, except to encourage cleanli- 
ness about the face and nostrils. It is, in the majority of these 
cases, a disease of old age, and must take its course. 

A terrier uttered a continual loud stertorous sound in breathing, 
which could be plainly heard in our parlour when the dog was in 
the hospital. The animal was evidently much oppressed and in 
considerable pain. He made continual, and generally ineffectual, 
efforts to sneeze. When he did succeed, a very small quantity of 
pus-like fluid was discharged; the dog was then considerably re- 
lieved, but a quarter of an hour afterwards he was as bad as ever. 
I ordered a slight emetic every third day. There was some relief 
for seven or eight hours, and then he was as bad as ever. I could 
neither fee! nor see any cause of obstruction. The owner became 
tired, and the dog was taken away; but we could not iearn what 
became of it. 

Another terrier was occasionally brought for consultation. The 
dog breathed with considerable difficulty, and occasionally snorted 
with the greatest violence, and bloody purulent matter was dis- 
charged; afterwhich he was somewhat relieved; but, in the course 
of a few days, the obstruction was as great as ever. I am not 
aware of a single instance of this affection of the pug being com- 
pletely removed. The discharge from the nostrils of the bull-dog 
is often considerable, and, once being thoroughly established, ia 
almost as obstinate as in the pug. 
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276 oz«iNA. 

Oztena, or fetid discharge from the nose, is, perhaps, the most 
troublesome and frequent affection that this organ is subject to ; 
it is attended, at first, with slight fever, swelling of the parts, and 
a fetid discharge from the nostrils, which, if not corrected in the 
early stage of the disease, subsides into a chronic purulent seore 
tion, that not only weakens the dog, but renders him peculiarly 
offensive. Caries and destruction of the bones of the nee mil 
ultimately take place. 

Causes. — rnflammation of the lining membrane of the no-e, 
either idiopathic, or arising from distemper, or other morbid dis- 
turbance of the system. It may also be a s>mptora, or the pro- 
duce, of polypi in this organ. 

Treatment. — In commencing the treatment of this disease, it 
will be necessary first to prescribe some alterative medicines, as 
balls of aloes and rhubarb, and protect the animil from all severe 
atmospherical vicissitudes. This precaution, in connexion with 
mild astringent injections into the seat of the disorder, will gene- 
rally effect a cure. 

Injections for Oz<Ena. 
No. 1. 

B Sulphate of Zinc grs, v to x. 

Water 3 i. 

No. 9. 

B Alum 3ii. 

Water 3 i. 

iVIix. 

No. 3. 

B Chloride of Soda grs. v. to s. 

Water .3 i. 



B Teneriffe, Madeira or Sherry wine 3 i. 

Extract of Tannin grs. iv. 

Mix. ^ 

Any of the above injections will answer a good purpose. No. 3 
is particularly useful to correct the fetidness of the discharge. 
When the disease is an old chronic affection, it should not be ar- 
rested too suddenly by astringent injections; in such cases it will 
be better to insert a seton in the poll, and thus keep up a drain 
from the system after the suppression of the other. — L.] 
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their proper food, or to fit them for our service. It may possibly 
he the medium through which much evil is communicated. Certain 
particles of a deleterious nature may be, and doubtless are, arrested 
by the mucous membraae of the nose, and there absorbed, and the 
constitution, to a considerable degree, becomes affected. Hence 
appears the necessity for attention to ventilation, and especially to 
prevent the membrane of the nose from being habitually stimulated 
and debilitated by th ffl " d ' close and hot kennel. 

M, Majendie ins d 
of smelling, and he 1 

the fifth pair of ne h 

the fifth pair, and f h 
duced the slightest pp 
nose. In another d h 
placed some stron d 
The dog conducted h I 
state. Hence he 1 d 

was not that of sm li 

The simple fact, however, is, that there are two species of nerves 
here concerned — those of common and of peculiar sensation. The 
olfactory nerve is the nerve of smelling, the fifth pair is that of 
common sensation. They are to a certain degree necessary to 
each other. 

Scent. — This leads us to the consideration of the term " scent.'" 
It expresses the odour or effluvium which is constantly issuing from 
every animal, and especially when that animal is in more than 
usual exercise. In a state of beat or excitement, the pores of (he 
skin appear relaxed, and a fluid or aqueous vapour is secreted, 
which escapes in small or large quantities, adheres to the persons 
or substances on which it falls, and is, particularly, received on 
the olfactory organs. The hound, at almost the earliest period, 
24 s 
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begins to comprehend the work which he has to perTorm. The 
peculiar scent which his nostrils imbibe urges him eagerly to pur- 
sue ; bat the moment he ceases to be conscious of the presence 
of the effluvium, he is at a perfect loss. 

Mr. Daniel, in his work on the Chase, very properly observes, 
that " the scent most favourable to the hound is when the effluvium, 
constantly perspired from the game as it runs, is kept by the gravity 
of the air at the height of bis breast. It is then neither above his 
reach nor does he need to stoop for it. This is what is meant when 
the scent is said to be breast-high." 

When the leaves begin to fall, the scent does not lie weii in the 
cover. It frequently alters materially in the same day. Thia de- 
pends principally ou the condition of the ground and the tempera- 
ture of the air, which should be moist but not wel. When the 
ground is hard and the air dry, tliere will seldom be much scent. 
The scent rarely lies with a north or east wind, A southerly wind 
without rain is the best. Sndden storms are sure to destroy the 
scent. A fine sunshiny day is not good ; but a warm day without 
sun is always a good one. If, as the morning advances, the drops 
begin to hang on the bushes, the scent will not lie. During a 
white frost the scent lies high, and also when the frost is quite 
gone ; but at the time of its going off the scent never lies. In a 
hard rain, if the air is mild, the scent will sometimes be very good. 
A wet night often produces the best chases. In heathy countries, 
where the game brushes the grass or the boughs as it goes along, 
the scent seldom fails. It lies best on the richest soils; but the 
countries that are favourable to horses are not always so to hounds. 
The morning usually affords the best scent, and the game is then 
least able to escape. The want of rest, added perhaps to a full 
belly, gives the hounds a decided superiority over an early-found 
fo!t ; and the condition of the ground and the temperature of the 
air are circumstances of much importance. 

Such are the results of the best observations on scent; but, 
after all, we have much to learn concerning it. Many a day that 
predicated to be a good one for scent has turned out a very bad 
one, and vice versa. An old or experienced sportsman, knowing 
this, will never presume to make sure of his scent. 

We shall be forgiven if we pursue this subject a little at length. 

There is not only a constant appropriation of new matter to re- 
pair the losses that animals are continually sustaining, but there is 
a constant elaboration of gaseous or fluid matter maintaining the 
balance of the different systems, and essential to the continuance 
of life. This effluvium, as the animal moves from place to place, 
is attracted and detained for a while by the substances with which 
s floating in the atmosphere 
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THE SENSE OF SMELL. 379 

fhere is a peculiar smell or scent belonging to each individual, 
either generally ot under peculiar circumstances. 

Tne sportsman takes advantage of this ; and, as most species of 
dogs possess great acuteness of olfactory power, they can distin- 
guish, or are readily taught to distinguish, not only the scent of 
the hare from that of the fox, but that of the hare or fox which 
they are pursuing from that of half a dozen others that may be 
started during I he chase. 

The dogs that are selected for this purpose are those the con- 
formation of whose face and head gives ample room for the de- 
velopnient of the olfactory apparatus, and these are the different 
species of hounds; but a systematic education, and too often a 
great deal of unnecessary cruelty, is resorted to, in order to make 
them perfect in their work. The distinction between the scent 
of the fox and that of the hare is soon learned by the respective 
packs ; and, when it is considered that the hunted hare is perspir- 
ing at every pore, and her strength being almost exhausted, she is 
straining every Jimb to escape from her pursuers, the increasing 
quantity of vapour which exudes from her will prevent every other 
newly started animal from being mistaken for her. 

It has been well observed that when the atmosphere is loaded 
with moisture, and rain is at hand, the gas is speedily dissolved 
and mingles with the surrounding air. A storm dissipates it at 
once, white the cessation of the rain is preceded by the return 
and increased power of scent. A cold, dry easterly wind con- 
denses and absorbs it, and this is even more speedily and irretriev- 
ably done by superabundant moisture. On fallows and beaten 
roads the scent rarely lies well, for there is nothing to detain it, 
and it is swept away in a moment; while over a luxuriant pasture, or 
by ihe hedge-row, or on the coppice, it lingers, clinging to the grass 
or the bushes. In a sunshiny day the scent is seldom strong ; for 
too much of it is evaporated by the heat. The most favourable 
period is a soft southerly wind without rain, the scent being of the 
same temperature and gravity with the atmosphere. Although it 
spreads over the level, it rises not far above the ground, and, being 
breast high, eaahles the hound, keeping his muzzle in the midst 
of it, to run at his greatest speed. The different manners or atti- 
tudes in which the dog runs afford pleasing and satisfactory illus- 
trations of the nature of the scent. Sometimes they will be seen 
galloping with their noses in the air, as if their game had flown 
away, and, an hour or two afterwards, every one of them will have 
his muzzle on the ground. The specific gravity of the atmosphere 
has changed, and the scent has risen or fallen in proportion. 

A westerly wind stands next to a southerly one, for a hunting 
morning. This is all simple enough, and needs not the mystifica- 
tion with which it has been surrounded. A valuable account of 
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this may be found in Johnson's Shooting Companion, a work that 
is justly and highly approved. 

Mr.Delme Radciiffe has also, in his splendid work on "the 
noble science," some interesting remarks on the scent of hounds. 
He says that there is an idiosyncracy, a peculiarity, in iheir several 
dispositions. Some young hounds seem to enter on their work 
instinctively. From their first to their last appearance in the field 
they do no wrong. Others, equally good, will take no notice of 
anything; they will not stoop to any scent during the first season, 
and are still slack at entering even at the second; but are ulti- 
mately distinguished at the head of the pack ; and such usually 
last some seasons longer than the more precocious of the same 
litter. 



The manner of drinking is different in the different animals. 
The horse, the ox, and the sheep do not plunge their muzzles into 
the water, but bring their lips into contact with it and sip it 
gradually. The dog, whose tongue is longer, plunges il a little 
way into the fluid, and, curving its tip and its edges, laps, in the 
language of Johnson, with a " quick reciprocation of the tongue." 
The horse sucks the water that is placed before him, the dog laps 
it; and both of them are subject to inflammation of the tongue, 
to enlargement of that organ, and to a considerable or constant 
flow of saliva over il. 

Extending from the base to the tip of the tongue there is on 
either side a succession of tendons, which help to retain the tongue 
in the mouth, and to curve the edge of it, so as to convey the food 
or the water to the posterior part of the mouth. These all spring 
from one central cord, and ramify over the membrane of the tongue. 
On opening the mouth, and keeping it open by means of two pieces 
of tape, one behind the upper canine teeth, and the other behind 
the lower ones, and drawing the tongue from the mouth and ex- 
posing its under surface, a cuticular fold or ridge will present 
itself, occupying a middle line from the base of the tongue to its 
very point. If this is opened with a lancet, a minute fibrous cord 
will be exposed through its whole extent. It is the cord which 
governs the motions of the tongue. 

This cord is, sometimes, foolishly and uselessly detached from 
its adhesions, so far as we can effect it, and drawn forward with a 
tenaculum and divided. There is one abominable course pursued 
in efT g h The violence used in stripping down the tendon 
is so nd 1 1 cerated fibrous substance is put so much on 

the 8 e d ts n tral elasticity is so considerable, that it re- 

coils d m he appearance of a dying worm, and the dog 

is sa d h b n 'Ormed. For the sake of humanity, as we!i 
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as to avoid the charge of ignorance, it is to be hoped that this 
practice will speedily cease. 

The Blain. — The Islnin is a vesicular enlargement on (he lateral 
and under pari of the tongue in horses, oxen, and dogs, which, 
although not of unfrequent occurrence, or peculiarly fatal result 
has not been sufficiently noticed by veierinwy authors In the 
horse and the dog it is oflen unaccompanied by any prev ous in 
disposition, or by other disease ; but suddenly there is a cop ous 
discharge of saliva, at first limpid and without smell but soon 
becoming purulent, bloody, and esceedingly fetid. Oi exam 
nation, the tongue is found apparently enlarged. It is elevated 
from its base between the maxillary bones, and on the s de a d 
towards the base of it are seen large vesicles, pellucid ted 1 v d 
or purple; and, if the discharge is fetid, having near the r ba es 
ulcers, irregular, unhealthy, and gangrenous. 

In the horse and the dog the progress of the disease s slow 
and seldom extends beyond the sides of the tongue. The es clea 
are not of such magnitude as to interfere with respiralio ai d the 
ulcers are neither many nor foul. 

In cattle it is sadly different The vesicles attain an enormous 
size '1 hey quickly break and form deep ulcerations, vh h ire 
immediately succeeded by other vesicles still larger. Tie wl ole 
membrane of the mouth becomes affected ; the inflammai o and 
swelling extend to the cellular substance of the neghlouring 
parts, and the head and neck are considerably, and omet mes 
enormously, enlarged, the respiratory passages are obstructed 
the animal breathes uith the greatest difficulty, and is, in some 
cases, literally suffocated 

The primary seat of blain, is the cellular substance beneath the 
integument of the part As the sublingual glands stretch along 
the under part of the tongue, and their ducts open on the side of 
the fr^num, it is possible that this disease may proceed from, or 
be connected with, obstruction or inflammation of these ducts. 
Dissection, however, has not proved this, and the seat of the dis- 
ease, when the swellings are first discovered, is chiefly the cellular 
tissue between the integument and the lateral parts of the tongue, 
and also thit between the membrane of the mouth and the sub- 
lingual glands 

Post moitem etamination shows intense disease the small in- 
tenfines are highly mllamed with red and black patches, which are 
also found in the ciscum, colon, and rectum 

The blain is more frequent in -pri g and sun n e I an a o 1 e 
seasons of the year. These are the ne I en I e an mal s 
debilitated by the process of moulting and s h m e h n 
usually disposed to inflammatory co pi n I u llj an 
epidemic disease. Many cases of it o ab 1 e am me 

24* 
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gentian and coloniba with ginger, adding to two drachms of the 
first two, and one drachm of the last, half an ounce of nitre ; but 
he should place most dependence on nourishing food. Until the 
mouth is tolerably sound it is probable that the animal will not be 
induced to eat but itvdl occasionally s p -i little fluid and tl ere 
fore gruel should be always within its reach More should 
occasionally be given as thick as it will flow with a spoon or 
small horn 

[lafiammati'm of the Tongue — Glossitis or inflammati n of the 
tongue IS not an unfrequent disease but is occasionally n et with 
in Its simple form or in connexion with inflammatory affections ol 
the throat Under all and any circumstances this affect on must 
be considered a dangerous malady as it not uiifrequenlly proiea 
fatal in the course of a few hours from suffocation occaaionei by 
the swelling of the jr^an itself and other p rfions of the throat 
The dise-ise come on suddenly ujth fe\er heal swdling and 
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redness of the tongue. The tongue protrudes from the mouth 
and exhibits a dry, hot, inflammatory appearance, the respiration 
is hurried, and the animal expresses great uneasiness, and con- 
stant desire to lap water, which he can with difficulty accomplish. 
If not arrested, the inftamination may terminate in suppuration, 
by which process the swelling is relieved, and a cure often effected. 

Causes. — Independent of the natural agents before, referred to 
in the production of inflammatory affections, there are some few 
causes to which we can especially attribute this disease. Direct 
injuries done to the member itself, either by wounds or stings of 
insects, the taking of poisonous or irritating substances into the 
mouth, want of water while hunting in hot weather, &e. 

Several years ago we witnessed the death of a very valuable 
pointer, sutTering from this disease produced by poison maliciously 
administered. He was affected so suddenly and violently with in- 
flammation of the throat and tongue that his owner, Mr. F , 

was lead to believe (hat a bone had lodged in the throat, which 
was the occasion of all the trouble. After proper examination 
and considerable delay, he was forced to abandon this erroneous 
idea, but not in time to save the poor animal, who soon died I'rom 
strangulation or congestion of the lungs. This valuable dog might 
have been saved if promptly and energetically treated. 

The stings of wa=ips or bees may also produce this affection 

Treatment — Nothmg can be dune with this malady without 
the use of the lancet, by which six or eight ounces of blood 
should be drawn at the commencement of the disease If the 
tongue is much swollen and very tender, longitudinal incisions 
should be made m it, extending as far bacli as possible, and 
their bleeding assisted bv sponging the mouth out with tepid 
water, \stnngent applications miy then be used as washes, such 
as alum water, strong vinegar, infusionii of oak bark or solutions 
of nitrate of silver, four or six grains to the ounce, to be applied 
once or tmce a day A large blister may also be placed tinder 
the thrott, and when the inflammation is sufficieutl) reduced to 
allow the intioduction of articles into the stomach, d powerful 
purge of aloes should be gnen Nothing, however, can be done 
without copious bleeding — L ] 



of the dog discharge, with somewhat less- efficiency, the same 
office as in the horse, cattle, and sheep; and are usefully em- 
ployed in gathering together the food, and conveying it to the 
mouth. The lips also secrete the saliva, a fluid that is indispen- 
sably necessary for the proper comminution of the food. 

Swellings on the inside of the cheek or upper iip, and extetid- 
iiig nearly to the angle of the lip, are of frequE 
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284 THE TEETH, 

superficial sore spreads over it, slightly covered by a yellowish, 
mattery pellicle; and on the teeth, and extending down the gums, 
there is a depoaition of hardened tartarous matter, which is scaled 
off with a greater or less degree of difficulty. It must be re- 
moved, or the sore will rapidly spread over the cheek. A lotion 
of equal parts of tincture of myrrh and water, with a few drops 
of the tincture of cantharides, will be usually sufficient to cause 
the swelling to subside, and the pellicle to be detached. The lip, 
however, will generally remain slightly thickened. A little sore- 
ness will sometimes return, but be easily reduced. 



next clain- 

According to the dentition of the dog by M. Girard and Lin- 
nieus, the following is the acknowledged formula : — 

Incisors, — ; Canines, — ; Molars, - — -,^42. 

The following cuts exhibit the front teeth of the dog in various 
stages of growth and decay : 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
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The full-grown dog has usually 20 teeth in the upper, and 22 
in the lower jaw, with two small supernumerary molars. All of 
them, with the eKception of the tushes, are provided with a bony 
neck covered by the gums, and separating the body of the toolh 
from the root. The projecting portion of the teeth is more or less 
pointed, and disposed bo as to tear and crush the food on which 
the dog lives. They are of a moderate size when compared with 
those of other animals, and are subject to little loss of substance 
compared with the teeth of the horse. In most of them, however, 
there is some alteration of form and substance, both in the incisors 
and the tushes ; but this depends so much on the kind of food on 
which the animal lives, and the consequent use of the teeth, that 
the indication of the age, by the altered appearance of the mouth, 
is not to be depended upon after the animal is font or tive yeai^ 
old. The incisor teeth are six in number in each jaw, and are 
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so loose as to prevent mastication, or an immense accumulation 
of tartar growing round them. 

The course which the veterinary surgeon pursues is an ex- 
ceedingly simple one If ■iny of ihe teeth are considerably loose, 
they must be removed If there is any deposit of tirtaric acid, it 
must be got rid of by means of the proper instruments, not very 
different from those which the human surgeon employs The 
teeth must be perfectly cleaned, and eiery loose one tiken away 
Without this the dog mil be an almost in-ufferable nuisance 
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I extracted the two louse teeth, cleaned the others, and ordered 
a lotion of equal parts of tincture of myrrh and water to be applied. 

i3th August, ]842. — A very considerable discharge of pus was 
observed, with blood from the mouth, apparently proceeding from 
the cavity whence one of the teeth had been extracted. The dog 
is exceedingly thirsty, and walks round and round the water-dish, 
but is afraid to lap. He has not eaten for two days. Use (he lo- 
tion as before, and force him with strong soup, 

I5iff. The dog has not voluntarily eaten, but is still forced with 
soup. He is very costive. Give two grains of calomel and an 
equal quantity of antimonial powder. 

18(A. He has eaten a very little, but gels thinner and weaker. 
Continue the lotion. 

27(A. The ulcers are nearly healed, and the discharge of pus 
has ceased. 

31s(. The mouth is clean, the gums are healed, and there is no 
longer anything offensive about the dog. 



is placed at the top of the windpipe, the exit from the lungs, and 
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is also connected with the Schneiderian membrane. At its upper 
part is the epiglottis, the main guard against the passage of the 
food into the respiratory tubes, and, at the same time, of the in- 
strument of the voice. It consists of five cartilages united together 
by a ligamentous substance, and, by distinct and perfect articula- 
tions, adapting itself to every change of the respiratory process 
and the ptodnclion of the voice. 

At the base is ihe cricoid cartilage, the support and bond of 
union of the rest. Above are the arytenoid cartilages, resting on 
the chorda vocaks and influencing their action. The epiglottis is 
placed at the extremity oF the opening into the windpipe, with its 
back opposed to the pharynx, so that when a pellet of food passes 
from the pharynx in its way to the cesophagos, the epiglottis is 
applied over the glottis, and by this means closes the aperture of 
the larynx, and prevents any portion of the food from passing into 
it. The food having passed over the epiglottis, that cartilage, from 
its elastic power, again rises and resumes its former situation. 

The thyroid cartilage envelopes and protects all the rest, and 
particularly the lining membrane of the larynx, which vibrates 
from the impulse of the air that passes. The vibrations spread in 
every direction until they reach the delicate membrane of the tym- 
panum of the ear. That membrane responds to the motion with- 
out, and the vibration is carried on to the pulp of the auditory 
nerve, deep in the recesses of the ear. The loudness of the tone 
— its acuteness or graveness — depends on the force of the expired 
air and the shortening or lengthening of the chord. Hence if is, 
that the tone of the bark of the dog, or the neighing of the horse, 
depends so much on the age or size of the animal. Thus we com- 
pare the shrill bark of the puppy with the hoarse one of the adult 
dog; the high-toned but sweet music of the beagle with ihe fuller 
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violent and painful, and the (3og expecforates considerably. Acute 
laryngitis is not so frequent an occurrence ; but there is much 
danger attending it. Blood must be abstracted to as great an 
extent as the pulse will bear or until it becomes evidently affected 



away from it, and tbis circumstance gives rise to wliat is called 
dumb madness. The dog barks in a particular manner, or rather 
howls like a rabid dog : be is out of spirits, has a strange, anxious, 
altered countenance, and is alternately cold and hot. Frequently 
added to this is redness of the buccal and nasal membranes. He 
refuses all solid food, and either will not drink or finds it difRcuit 
to swallow anything. His mouth is generally open, and contains 
a spumy matter exhaling an offensive smell. His tongue, charged 
with a great quantity of saliva, protrudes from bis mouth, and the 
subm a sdlary glands are enlarged. To these appearances are added 
a yeiiow tint of the eyes, constipation, and a small quantity of 
urine, surcharged with a deep yellow colour. At this period the 
disease has generally reached a considerable degree of virulence. 
Often the inflammation extends to the back part of the mouth and 
larynx ; and in this last case the respiration is attended by a hoarse, 
hissing kind of sound. 

The progress of the disease is rapid, and, in a few days, it 
reaches its highest degree of intensity. It is always faial when it 
is intense; and, when its influence is widely spread, it is a very 
dangerous complaint. 

Somewhat rarely the subjects of it recover. After death we 
find great redness and injection in all the affected nervous surfaces, 
and indications of abscesses in which suppuration was not fully 
established. 

[foreign articles in the throat. 
When a substance, such as a bone, has become impacted in the 
throat, the better plan is to attempt to push it downwards into the 
stomach, as there is but little hope of extracting it. 

A portion of sponge may be securely tied on the end of a piece 
of ratan, whalebone, or other flexible material, and inserted in the 
mouth, may be carried over the tongue down the throat against 
25 
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llie foreign article, which may then be gently pushed before it. If 
this should not succeed, and the substance appears firmly imbedded 
in the throat, an incision may be made in the (esophagus and the 
bone extracted. — L.] 
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if dirtily kept, are thus affected; and it is generally found con- 
nected with a loose skin, flabby muscles, enlarged beily, and great 
stupidity. On the other hand, I have seen hundreds of dogs, to 
ail appearance otherwise healthy, in whom the glands of the neck 
have suddenly and frightfully enlarged. I have never been able to 
trace this disease to any particular food, whether solid or liquid; 
although it is certainly the frequent result of want of nutriment. 

Some friends, of whom I particularly inquired, assured me, that 
it is not to any great extent prevalent in those parts of Derbyshire 
where goitre is oftenest seen in the human being. 

It is periodical in the dog. I have seen It under medical treat- 
ment, and without medical treatment, perfectly disappear for a 
while, and soon afterwards, without any assignable cause, return. 
There is a breed of the Blenheim spaniel, in which this periodical 
goitre is very remarkable ; the slightest cold is accompanied by 
enlargement of the thyroid gland, but the swelling altogether dis- 
appears in the course of a fortnight. I am quite assured that it is 
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hereditary ; no one that ia accustomed to dogs can doubt this for 
a moment. 

JVeatment. — I am almost ashamed to confess how many ineffi- 
cient and cruel metiiods of treatment I many years ago adopted. 
I used mercurial friction, externaj stimulants, and blisters ; I have 
been absurd enough to pass setons through the tumours, and even 
to extirpate them with the knife. The mercury salivated without 
any advantage, the stimulants and the blisters aggravated ihe e I 
the setons did so in a tenfold degree, so that many dog e lo 
in the irritative fever that was produced ; and, although h 1 nd 
when dissected out, could not be reproduced, yet I ha b p 
zled with the complication of vessels around it, and 
lost my patient by hemorrhage, which I couid not arr 

When the power of iodine in the dispersion of gland 1 m 
was first spoken of, I eagerly tried it for this disease, and nab soon 
satisfied that it was almost a specific. I scarcely recollect a case 
in which the giands have not very materially diminished ; and, in 
the decided majority of cases, they have been gradually reduced 
to their natural size. I first tried an ointment composed of the 
iodine of potassium and lard, with some, but not a satisfactory 
result. Next I used the tincture of iodine, in doses of from five 
to ten drops, and with or without any external local application ; 
hut I found, at length, that the simple iodine, made into pills with 
[)owdered gum and syrup, effected almost all that I could wish. It 
is best to commence with the eighth of a grain for a small dog, 
and rapidly increase it lo half a grain, morning and night. A 
Jarger dog may take from a quarter of a grain to a grain. In a 
few instances, loss of appetite and slight emaciation have been 
produced; but then, the medicine being suspended for a few days, 
no permanent ill effect has ever followed the exhibition of iodine. 



A phlegmonous tumour under the throat, and accompanied by 
constitutional disturbance, with the exception of there being little 
or no cough, often appears in the dog. Comparing the size of the 
animals, these tumours are much larger than in either the horse or 
ox; but they are situated higher up the face, and do not press so 
much upon the windpipe, nor is there any apparent danger of suf- 
focation from them. The whole head, however, is sometimes en- 
larged to a frightful degree, and the eyes are completely closed. 
More than a pint of fluid has sometimes escaped from a middle- 
sized dog at the first puncture of the tumour. 

The mode of treatment is, to stimulate the part, in order to 
expedite the suppuration of the tumour, and to lance it freely and 
deeply, as soon as matter is evidently formed. The wound should 
be dressed with tincture of aloes, and a thick bandage placed 
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round the neck, to prevent the dog from scratching the part, which 
often causes dreadful laceration. 

These tuniours in the throat of the dog are not always of a 
phlegmonous character. They are cysts, sometimes rapidly formed, 
and of considerable size, and filled with a serous or gelatinous 
fluid. 



CHAPTER XI. 



ANATOMY AND 

PBEICARDIUM ; 
MOB 10 COtUH. 

The cheat is the superior, or in quadrupeds the anterior, cavity 
of the trunk of the hody ; it is divided into two cavities by a mem- 
branous partition, termed mediastinum; and separated from. the 
abdomen, or cavity which contains the liver, spleen, pancreas, and 
other abdominal viscera, by the diaphragm, which is of a musculo- 
niembranoos nature. This membrane may be described,'- as it is 
divided, into the main circular muscle, with its central tendinous 
expansion forming the lower part, and two appendices, or crura, 
as they are termed from their peculiar shape, constituting its 
superior portion. We trace the fleshy origin of the grand muscle, 
laterally and inferiorly, commencing from the cartilage of the 
eighth rib anteriorly, and following somewhat closely, as we pro- 
ceed backward, the union of the posterior ribswith their cartilages, 
excepting, however, the two last. 'The attachment is peculiarly 
strong. It is denticulated : it encloses the whole of the latter and 
inferior part of the chest as far as the sternum, where it is con- 
nected with the ensiform cartilage. 

The diaphragm is the main agent, both in ordinary and extra- 
ordinary respiration. In its quiescent state it presents its convex 
surface towards the thorax, and its concave one towards the abdo- 
men. The anterior convexity abuts upon the lungs ; the posterior 
concavity is occupied by some of the abdominal viscera. 

Thus far we have described the diaphragm as found in the 
horse, ox, and sheep. There is some difference with regard to 
the dog. The muscular part of the diaphragm is thick and strong 
in every species of dog, while the aponeurotic expansion is com- 
paratively smaller. From the smaller expanse of the thorax of the 
dog, and the consequent little expansion of the diaphragm, the 
action, although occasionally rnptd and violent — for he is an ani- 
mal of speed — is not so extensive, and more muscle and leas 
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tendon may be given to him, not only without detriment, but with 
evident advantage. Therefore, althougli we have occasional rup- 
ture of the heart of the dog, oftener perhaps than in the horse, 
there is no case of rupture of the diaphragm on record. 

The cavity of the thorax is lined by a membrane, termed pleura, 
which covers the surface of the lungs. 

The lungs on either side are enclosed in a separate and perfect 
bag, and each lung has a distinct pieura. The heart lies under 
the left lung ; and, more perfectly to cut off all injurious connexion 
or coramunicalion of disease between the lungs and the heart, the 
heart is enclosed in a distinct pleura or bag, termed the pericar- 
dium. This membrane closely invests the heart, supports it in its 
situation, prevents too great dilatation when it is gorged with 
blood, and too violent action when it is sometimes unduly stimu- 
lated. Notwithstanding the confinement of the pericardium, the 
heart, when under circumstances of unusual excitation, beats vio- 
lently against the ribs, and, were it not thus tied down, would 
oi\en bruise and injure itself, and cause infiammation in the neigh- 
bouring parts. 

The heart is composed of four cavities ; two above, called 
mirides, from their shape, and two below, termed ventricles, 
occupying the bulk of the heart. In point of fact, there are two 
hearts — the one on the left side propelling the blood through the 
frame, and the other on the right side conveying it through the 
pulmonary system; but, united in the manner in which they are, 
their junction contributes to their mutual strength, and both cir- 
culations are carried on at the same time. 

The beating of the heart in the dog is best examined behind 
the elbow on the left side. The hand, applied flat against the 
ribs, will give the number and character of the pulsations. The 
pericardium, or outer investing membrane of the heart, is fre- 
quently liable to inflammation, indicated by a quickened and 
irregular respiration, and an action of the heart, bounding at an 
early period of the disease, but becoming scarcely recoguisable 
as the fluid increases. The patient is then beginning gradually 
to sink. A thickening of the substance of the heart is occasion- 
ally suspected, and, on the other hand, an increased capacity of 
the cavities of the heart ; the parietes being considerably thinner, 
and the frame of the animal emaciated. 

The pulse of the greater part of our domestic animals has been 
calculated by Mr. Vatel, in bis excellent work on Veterinary 
Pathology, to be nearly as follows; — 

In the horee, from 39 to 38 pulEaUtms in a minute. 

" ox or cow, " 35 " 4a 

" ass, " 48 •' 54 

" sheep, " 70 " 79 •• 
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The pulse of the dog may be easily ascertained by feeling at 
the heart or the inside of the knee, and it varies ntateriall)', ac- 
cording to the breed, as we!i as the size of the animal. This is 
very strikingly the case with some of the sporting dogs, with whom 
the force as well as the rapidity of the pulse vary materially ac- 
cording to the character and breed of the dog. 

There is, occasionally, in the dog as in the human being, an 
alteration of the quantity, as well as of the quality, of the blood. 
Antemia is the term used to designate a deficiency in quantity ; 
plethora the opposite slate of it, M. D' Arbor relates a very curi- 
ous account of the former : — 

Two dogs were sent into the hospital of the veterinary school 
at Lyons. They did not appear to sutler any considerable pain. 
Their skin and mucous membranes that were visible had a peculiar 
appearance. They had also comparatively little power over their 
limbs; so little, indeed, that they rested continually on one side, 
without the ability to shift their posture. When they were placed 
on their feet, thejr limbs gave way, and they fell the moment they 
were quitted. In despite of the care that was taken of them, they 
died on the second day. 

Incisions were made through the skin, but in opening them no 
blood flowed. The venre cavse themselves did not contain any — 
there were only two clots of blood in the cavities of their hearts. 
One of them, of the size of a small nutmeg, occupied the left ven- 
tricle; the other, which was still smaller, was found at the base 
of the right ventricle. The chest of one of them enclosed a small 
quantity of serosity; a similar fluid was between the dura mater 
and the arachnoid membrane, and the same was the case in the 
larger ventricles of the encephalon. The other viscera did not 
offer anything remarkable, except the paleness and flaccidity of 
their tissue. The great fatigues of the chase, and the immersion 
of these animals in water at the time that they were very much 
heated, appeared to have been the causes of this singular disease. 
In the report of the labours of the School of Alfort, in the year 
1825, the same anaimia was remarked in two dogs that died there; 
one of them had lately undergone a considerable hemorrhage, and 
in the other anffimia had developed itself spontaneously. 

It is in fact among dogs that this extreme anaemia has been 
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|»rincipally observed, and is ordinarily fatal. It has been remarked 
by M. Crusiil in a bullock attacked witb gastro-enleritis. 

This disease, according to M. Valel, is generally the symptom 
of a chronic malady, or the instantaneous effect of an excessive 
hemorrhage. It is rarely primary. The extreme discoloration of 
the tissues, and of the mucous membrane more particularly, the 
disappearance of the subcutaneous blood-vessels, and the extreme 
feebleness of the animal, are the principal symptoms. There also 
often exists considerable swelling of the limbs. 

The following singular case of a wound penetrating into the 
chest and pericardium of a dog, is recorded by Professor Dela- 

A maslifT dog fighting with another was stabbed in the chest by 
the master of his antagonist. Five hours after the accident, the 
Professor was sent for. On the exterior of the sternum was a 
laceration an inch and a half in length, covered by a spumy fluid, 
from the centre of which was heard a gurgling noise, showing 
that a wound had penetrated into the sac of the pleura. The 
respiration was quick, and evidently painful; the beating of the 
heart was also strong -and precipitate. The finger being intro- 
duced into the wound, penetrated between the fourth and fifth rib 
on the left side. "Having arrived at the pleuritic sac," says the 
Professor, " I gently tapped the surface of the lung, in order to 
assure myself that it was not injured; my finger penetrated into 
the pericardium, and the point of the heart beat against it." 

He bathed the wound with a little diluted wine, and brought 
the edges of it as near together as he could, and confined them 
with a suture, administering a mild aperient. 

On the following day, the animal walked slowly about, seeking 
for something to eat; he gave him some milk. On changing the 
dressing, he tried whether he could again introduce any sound 
into the wound; but it would only penetrate a very little way; 
indeed, re-union by adhesion had already taken place. 

On the fifth day, the animal was in good spirits ; the wound had 
a healthy red appearance, and alt tended to a speedy cure. 

On the eighth day he was sent home to hin master, a distance 
of two leagues from his house. He saw the dog eighteen montha 
afterwards, and he was as eager as ever after his game. 

The following is a case of rupture of the heart ; — A black 
pointer, of the Scotch breed, had every appearance of good health, 
except that she frequently fell into a fit after having run a little 
way, and sometimes even after playing in the yard. She was 
several times bled during and after these fits. When I examined 
her, I could plainly perceive considerable and violent spasmodic 
motion of the heart and (he sounds of the healing of the heart 
were irregular and convulsiie She was sent to the infirmary, m 
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enveloped the whole of the heart ; it was thicker in the parts that 
corresponded with the valve of the heart; aod on the left ventricle, 
and near the base of the left valve of the heart, and on (he external 
part of that viscus, was an irregular rent two inches long. It 
crossed the wall of the valve of the heart, which was very thin in 
this place. The size of the heart was very small, considering the 
height and bulk of the dog. The walls of the ventricles, and par- 
ticularly of the left ventricle, were very thick. The cavity of the 
left ventricle was very small ; there was evidently a concentric 
hypertrophy of these ventricles ; the left valve of the heart was of 

The immediate cause of the rupture of the valve of the heart 
had evidently been an increase of circulation, brought on by an 
increase of exercise; but the remote cause consisted in the remark- 
able thinness of the walls of the valve of the heart. This case is 
remarkable in more than one respect ; first, because examples of 
rupture of the valve of the heart are very rare ; and, secondly, 
because this rupture had its seat in the left valve of the heart, 
, while, usually, in both the human being and the quadruped, it 
takes place in (he right; and this, without doubt, because the 
walls and the valves of the right side are thinner. 

Diseases of the investing membrane of the lungs, and (he pleura 
of the thoracic cavity, and of the substance of the lungs, are more 
frequent than those of (he heart, 

rtBUKISY, 

or inflammation of the membrane of the chest and the lungs of 
the dog, is not unfrequent. There are few instances of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, or pneumonia, that do not ultimately become 
connected with or terminate in pleurisy. The tenderness of the 
sides, the curious twitching that is observed, the obstinate sitting 
up, and the presence of a short, suppressed, painful cough, which 
the dog bears with strange impatience, are the symptoms that 
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principally distinguish it from pneumonia. The exploration of 
the chest by auscultation gives a true picture of it in pleurisy ; 
and, by placing the dog alternately on his chest, his back, or his 
side, we can readily ascertain the extent to which effusion exists 
\a the thoracic cavity ; and, if we think proper, we can get rid of 
the fluid. It is not a dangerous thing to attempt, although it is 
Tery problematical whether much advantage would accrue from 
the operation. With a favourite dog it may, however, be tried; 
and, to prevent all accidents, a veterinary surgeon should be en- 
trusted with the case. 



or mflamniatioa of the substance of the lung«, is a complaint of 
frequent occurrence in the dog, and ii singularly marked The 
extended head, the protruded tongue, the anxious, bloodshot eye, 
the painful heaving of the hot breath, the obstinacy with which the 
animil sit^ up hour after hour until his feet «lip from under him, 
and the eye closes, and the head droops, through extreme latigue, 
yet in a moment being roused agsm by the feeling of instant su^ 
focition are symptoms that cannot be mi&laken 

Here, trom the comparative thinness of the integument and the 
parietes we have the progress of the disease brought completely 
under our view The exploration of the chest ot the dog by lus- 
cultation 13 a beautiful as well as wonderful thing It at least 
exhibits to us the actual state of the lungs, if it does not always 
enable us to arrest the impending evil 

Mr Blame and mjaell used cordially to agree with regard to 
the treatment of pneumonia, materiailj different from the opinions 
of the majority of sportsmen Epidemic pneumonia was generally 
fatal, if It was not speedily arrested in its course. The cure was 
commenced by bleeding, and that to a considerable extent, when 
not more than four-and-twenty or six-and thirty hours had passed ; 
for, after that, the progress of the disease could seldom be arrested. 
Blistering the chest was sometimes resorted to with advantage ; 
and the cantharides ointment and the oil of turpentine formed one 
of the most convenient as well as one of the most etBcacious blisters. 
A purgative was administered, composed of mutton broth with 
Epsom sahs or castor oil ; to which followed the administration of 
the best sedatives that we have in those cases, namely, nitre, pow- 
dered foxglove, and antimonia! powder, in the proportion of a 
scruple of the first, fourgrains of the second, and two grains of 
the third. 

Congestion of the lungs is a frequent termination of pneumonia; 
and in that congestion the air-cells are easily ruptured and filled 
with blood. That blood assumes a black pulpy appearance, com- 
monly indicated by the term of rottenness, an indication or con- 
sequence of the violence of the disease, and the hopelessness of 
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the case. A different consequence of iiiflammalion of the lungs 
is Ihe formation of tubercles, and, after that, of suppuration and 
abscess, wben, generally speaking, the case is hopeless. A full 
account of this is given in the work on the Horse. 

Two cases of pneumonia will be useful : — 

Oct. 22d, 1820. A black pointer bitch that had been used to 
a warm kennel, was made to sleep on flat stones without straw. 
A violent cough followed, under which she had been getting worse 
and worse for a fortnight. Yesterday I saw her. The brealhing 
was laborious. The bitch was constantly shifting her position, 
and, whether she lay down or sat up, was endeavouring to elevate 
her head. Her usual posture was sitting, and she only lay down 
for a minute. The eyes were surrounded, and the nose nearly 
stopped with mucus. V. S. Sviij. Emet. Fever-bail twice in the 
day. 23(/. Brealhing not quite so laborious. Will not eat. Medi- 
cine as before. Apply a blister on the chest. 24iA. Nearly the 
same. V. S. 3vj., Bol. utheri. 26iA. Decided ameniJment. She 
breathes with much less difficulty. Less discharge both from eyes 
and nose. Bol. utheri. Nov. llh. Sent home well. 

A singular and not uninslructive case came before me. A lady 
in the country wrote to me to say, that her terrier was thin, dull, 
husking, and perpetually trying to get something from the throat; 
that her coat stared, and she frequently panted. I replied, that I 
apprehended she had caught cold ; and recommended bleeding to 
the extent of four ounces, a grain each of calomel and emetic 
tartar to be g;jven every fourth morning, and a fever-ball, com- 
posed of digitalis, nitre, and tartrate of antimony, on each inter- 
mediate day. 

A few days after this I received another letter from her, saying, 
that the dog was bled as ordered, and died on the following Thurs- 
day, That another veterinary surgeon had been called in, who 
said that the first one had punctured the vena cava in the opera- 
tion, and that the dog had bled to death internally; and she wished 
to know my opinion. I replied, that the charge proceeded from 
ignorance or malice, or both. That in one sense he was right — 
the jugular, which the other had probably opened, runs into the 
Tena cava, and may, with some latitude, be considered a superior 
branch of it; therefore, thus far the first man had punctured the 
vena cava, which I bad done many hundred times; but that the 
point of union of the four principal veins that form the vena cava 
was too securely seated in the upper part of the thorax for any 
lancet to reach it. That the rupture of some small arterial vessel 
might have caused this lingering death, but that the puncture of a 
vein would either have been speedily fatal, or of no consequence; 
and that, probably, the animal died of the disease which she had 
described 
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19 a troublesome disease to manage. Dogs, and especially those 
considerably petted, are subject to frequent cough, requiring a 
material difference in the treatment. Sometimes there is a husky 
cough, not to so great a degree as in distemper, but followed by 
the same apparent effort to get something from the throat, the same 
attempt to vomit, and the ejection of mucus, frothy ot adhesive, 
and occasionally discolou d h I 1 I p d f 

bility or obstruction in som f 1 p d f f 

the superior ones. An em 11 1 i f 1 
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bronchial tubes. 
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sedative medicines compo d f m I p 1 d 

digitalis, or small doses of syrup of poppies, or more minute doses 
of the hydrocyanic acid; this last medicine, however, should be 
carefully watched, and only giten under surgical advice. 

28(A October, 1842. A spaniel was apparently well yesterday, 
but towards evening a violent cough suddenly came on. It was 
harsh and hollow, and terminated in retching. There was a dis- 
charge- of water from the eyes ; but the nose was cool and moist. 
Give an emetic, and then two grains of the James's powder. 29th. 
The animal coughed almost the whole of the night. There was 
more watery discharge from the eyes, which appeared to be red 
and impatient of light; the nose continued cool, and the dog did 
not refuse his food. An aperient ball was given ; and twice after- 
wards in the day, the nitre, antimonial powder, and digitalis. 30/^. 
The cough is as frequent, but not very loud. Give a mixture of 
syrup of poppies and prussic acid morning and night, and the ball 
as yesterday. 31st. Nearly in the same state as yesterday, except 
that he is not so thirsty, and does not eat so well. Give the mix- 
ture three times daily, JVov. Isf. He had an emetic in the morn- 
ing, which produced a large quantity of phlegm, but the cough is 
no better. No evacuation during the two last days. Give an 
aperient bail, and the mixture as before in the evening. 

The prussic acid has been fairly tried ; it has not in the lensi 
mitigated the cough, but begins to make the dog sick, and alto- 
gether to destroy his appetite. Give three times in the day a mix- 
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a w birds of a drachm of syrup of poppies, and 

n d p luckthorn. The sickness ceased, and the 

h ore. I then gave twice in the day half a 

g m h ame of opium, two each of pulvis antimo- 

d d ■il d four grains of nitre, morning and noon, 

w h g Dover's powder at night. This was con- 

d i 4 and 5th of Notember, when there were 

ng and the dog did not cough so harshly when 

h w h 1 the 6th, however, no medicine was given ; 

b w d e dog coughed as much as ever, and a de- 

d d m d h ge commenced from the nose and the eyes, 

with considerable snorting. An emetic was given, and the balls 

resorted to as before. 

7th. He appeared to be much relieved by the emetic. The 
cough was better, the dog ate well, and had regained his usual 
spirits. The ball as before. 9(A. Slight tenesmu w pp d 
It quickly became frequent and violent. The dog n d y 

much; but the discharge was small in quantity, ad d t 

adhesive mucus. Give two drachms of castor oil nd 1 f 
ball with opium. The cough is worse, and the dog 11 n 
to strain, no blood, however, appearing, lith. Th p d 

oil have had their desired effect, and the cough i b 12 h 

Except the animal is kept under the influence of opium, the cough 
is dreadfully troublesome, I have, however, obtained one point. 
I have been permitted to subtract four ounces of blood; but blood 
had been mingling with the expectorated mucus before I was per- 
mitted to have recourse to the lancet. ISl/i. The dog is better, 
and we again have recourse to the fever mixture, to which, on the 
litk, 1 added a very small portion of the carbonate of iron, for 
the dog was evidently getting weak. The sickness has returned, 
and the cough is decidedly worse. 16(A. Rub a small quantity of 
rheumatic embrocation, and tincture of cantharides. 17th. The 
first application of the blister had not much effect; but this morn- 
ing i( began to act The dog ran about the hou''e as cro'is as he 
could be for more than an h ur there v(as considerable redness 
on the throit and chest The cough hjweier was decidedly 
better Ifith The cough is better Again apply the enibroca 
tion 19/A The C( ugh and buskiness have returned Emphy 
an emetic and continue the erabrocatiin iOth The cough la 
decidedly viorse Continue the emlrocitnn and give the lever 
mixture 2irf The embrocJlion and medicine base been duly 
used but the cough is as bad as ever Balls of assaftetida squilla 
and opium v\ere had recourse to 25th The second bill pro 
duced the m st distressing sickness but the cough was evidently 
relieved The a safistida was dncontmned 2SM 1 he cough 
during the la I tnu di)? h^'^ been ^ridiilh getting wcr=e It is 
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PLEURISY PNEUMONIA. 30 J 

more laborious and longer, and the intervals between it are shorter 
Give another emetic and continue the other medicine. SOth. The 
effect of the emetic was temporary, and the cough is again worse. 

Dec. 2rf. Very little change. 5th. The cough appears to be 
stationary. Again have recourse to the antimony, digitalis, and 
nitre. 8t7i. The cough is certainly better. Try once more the 
assafffitida. It again produced sickness, but of a very mild cha- 
racter. 12tk, The assafffitida was again used morning and night. 
The cough continues evidently to abate, lith. The dog coughs 
very little, not more than half-a-dozen times in the day. Notwith- 
standing the quantity of medicine that has been taken, the appe- 
tite is excellent, and the spirits good. 16th. The cough is still 
less frequent, but when it occurs it is attended with retching. IQlh. 
The cough is daily getting better, and is not heard more than three 
or four times in tlie four-and-twenty hours, and then very slight. 
SQth. At length I can say that the cough has ceased. It is sel- 
dom that so much trouble would have been taken with s dog. It 
is the neglect of the medical attendance which is often the cause 
of death. 

Professor Delafond, of Alfort, gives a most interesting and com- 
plete table of the usual diagnostic symptoms of pleurisy and pneu- 

Pleurisy. Pneumonia. 

Commencement of ike laflan. 
'■ " "' ■ jring,u8iially Bi 

oiicky paine, a . ^ ., > . 

by general or parliaJ eweating. In. by i^rtial sweats at the flanks and 

epiration always ahoct, unequal, and tbo inside of Uie thighs. Inspiration 

interrupted ; expiralion full ; wr ex- full, eipiration short. Air expired 

pired of the natatal temperature, hot. Cougli ftequently followed by 

Coagh untrequent, taint, ehort, and alight discharge of red.«Dloured niu- 

witkout eipectoraUon. Artery flill. cus. Artery lull. Pulse accelerated. 

Pulse quick, small, and wiry. strong, fiill, and soft. 

Aaecultation. — A, respiratory mur- Auicaltatian, — Absence of respira. 

mur, feeble, or accompanied by a tory murmur in places where the lun? 

slight rubbing through the whole ei- is congested; feebleness of that sound 

tent of the ckest, or in some parta in the inflWed parts, with humid 

only. crepitating wheezing. The respira- 
tory murmur increased in the sound 

Pereuisian. — Slight, dead, gratinj; Percuaaiim. — The dead grating 

sound. Distinct resonance through sound confinBd to the inflamed parts, 

the whole of the chest, and pain ex- Distinct resonance at the sound parts ; 

pressed when the sides ate tapped or increased sensibility of tlie walls of 

compressed, the chest slight, or not existing at 
all, 

TVrmiTiaMiMH.— Delitescence. Ces. Terminations. — Resolution, Tcm- 

sation of pain; moderate temperature perature of the skin moderate. Some, 

of the skin; sometimes profuse gene- times profiise partial sweats. Labo- 

ral perspiration. Respiration less ac- rious respiration subsiding; inspira. 
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celerated p n nd 

dcupec Pul 1 11 a d fl B th 

of Ihe n 1 It mpc t R lu n 

of the n tur ! p ati y murm 



lesa deep. ArWty leas fijll. Pulse 

i Id g. Breath lesa hot Gradual 

d p gressive disappearance of the 

P t ting rile. Slow letura of the 



1 fal M mb an 
e i^ll. 



-Inp 



AtisculUttioa and Percussion, — 
Complete absence of the respiratory 
murmur, with the crepitating wheez- 
ing always at tlie bottom oftheeheet; 
soraetimea a gurgling noise. Vesicu- 
lar rcEpiration very strong in the up- 
per region of the chest, or in the sac 
opposite to the effiision. 

Continuance a/ the ^udim.— Ab- 
sence of the respiratory murmur gains 
the middle region of the cheat, follow, 
ing the levd of the fluid. These 
symptoms may be iound on only one 
side; a circumstance of frequent oc- 
currence in the dog, but rare in other 
animals. The respiratory murmur 
increasea In the superior region of the 
chest, or on the side opposite to the 
effiision Inspiration beconea more 
and more prolonged Breath always 
cold. Cough not eiistmg, or rarely, 
and alnayi suppressed and mterrupt. 
ed. E^erciae producing much dilh 
cully of respiration 

Re»olu\%im, or Re tthsarplxon o/lhf 
tffuied Fluid, and Organisation of 
faUe Membrant, the conseqnence of 
Pleanst/ — Slow but progfcfaive re 
appearance of the respiratory mur 
niur, and disappearance ot the sounds 
pod d byth fl d D* ■ t' f 
th f f th p to y 



R d Hepatization. — Respiration ir- 
regular and interrupted. 

Aaicaitation and Fereaaaion. — Cir. 



place, in one point, or in many dis 
tinct parts of the lung. The reapira 
increased in one or mor 



of th 



toofth 



th 






th 



f 



1 



t th 



1 



id lung if en 
Paaiage to a State of Gray Indura- 
tion. — The absence of respiratory 

tion of one lung ; a eircuraatanoe, how- 
ever, of rare occurrence. When the 
induration is of both lungs, and 
equally so, the rcaplraCory murmur 
and the inspiration remain the aame, 
escept that they become irregular. 
The cough dry or humid, frequent, 
and sometimea varying. Exerciae 
accompanied by difficulty of respira. 
tion, without d>BpncEa. 



R'solalton or Re-alsorpiion of the 
Produas of }^immation of the Pa. 
trnchi/matoua iubstartce of the Langa. 
— Diminution of the force of the r< 
spicatory murmur in tlie sound parts. 
Cc ssalion of tho crepitating wheezing. 
SI w eturn of the respiratory m " 
m where it had ceased. Reap 
t aaes to be irregular or in 

pt d and returns slowly to its 
t I tale, or it remains interrupted. 
TJ ndieates the passage from red 
t g y induration. 



ts t 1 t t 
Ch Pit ay vnlh Hyd ho 

— I p rat Iw y d p p 

I htCehdyaolm 
w th pe to t t q t 

p us Iw y b ce f compl te 
reep to y m m th f 

po t f th he t. Som t th 



Ch ide Pneumonia — {Gray Inda 

(10 ) — Inspiration or eipiration in 

pted. Cough unfrequenC, aup 

d ; rarely with eipectoration , 

Iw y interrupted Complete ab 

(.Si^ttidng a/' the ladaration. Vice 
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gargXmg noise during inspiration and 
expiration. Strong respiratory mur- 
raur in Uie superior portion. In dogs 
these Eymptoins sometimes have ex. 
IBtenoe only on one aide of the chest. 
The mucous membranes are in ti- 
trated ; serous infiltralion on the lower 
part of the cheat and belly ; sometimes 
of the scrotum or the inferior ex- 
tremities; generally of the fore legs. 
The animal lies down frequently, and 
dies of suffocation. 



™», Vomica, ^c.) — Mt 
ezing; mucous rale in 
. ; discharge from the n 
llcnt matter, while, gray, 
sometimes fetid P 1 
miicuua membran Ti 



rafted upon the chro 



CHAPTER XII. 



PERIl'ONITIS ; COLIC ; CALCUr.U! 

; dropsy; the i 
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304 ANATOMY AND DISEASES OF THE 

The successive contractions of each portion of the stomach, 
expose bj turns every portion of the alimentary mass to the iii- 
flueuce of the gastric juice, and each is gradually discharged into 
the alimentary canal. 

As the chyme is formed, it passes out of the other orifice of the 
stomach, and enters the first intestine or duodenum. 

It may be naturally supposed that this process will occasionally 
be interrupted by a variety of circumstances. Inflammation of 
the stomach of the dog is very difficult to dea! with. It is pro- 
duced by numerous different causes. There is great and long- 
cotiiinued sickness : even the most harmless medicine is not 
retained on the stomach. The thirst is excessive; there are 
evident indications of excessive pain, expressed by the countenance 
and by groans: there is a singular disposition in the animal to 
hide himself from all observation ; an indication that should never 
be neglected, nor the frequent change from heat to cold, and from 
cold to heat. 

The mode of treatment is simple, although too often inefficient. 
The lancet must be immediately resorted to, and the bleeding 
continued until the animal seems about to fall ; and to this should 
quickly succeed repealed injections. Two or three drops of the 
croton oil should be injected twice or thrice in the day, until the 
bowels are thoroughly opened. The animal will be considerably 
better, or the disease cured, in the course of a couple of days. 

There is a singular aptitude in the stomach of the dog to eject 
a portion of its contents ; but, almost immediately afterwards, the 
food, or a portion if not the whole of it, is swallowed again. This 
is a matter of daily occurrence. There is a coarse rough grass, 
the cymsUTUS crhtatus, or crested dog's-tail. It is inferior for 
the purposes of hay, but is admirably suited for permanent pastures. 
It remains green after m h g b nt by a continu- 

ance of dry weather. Thdg f b nh p er, has frequent 
recourse to it, especially f I I mi) own. The dry 

and stimulating food, wl h g 11 f II h share, produces 

■ )n of bis stom b f wh h i gl d to free himself; 
is purpose be h --e h h p leaves of the 

, They irritat big b f he stomach and 

intestines, and cause a p f I f d be occasionally 

evacuated; acting eithe m p gative, or both. 

They seem to be design d by b b ted for the calo- 

mel and tartar emetic, a d 1 d II far too often in- 

troduced. 

An interesting case of h f I 

the stomach is related by M K f B I 

On the 23d of Februa M H f d I 

feeding a pointer-dog, h p} d I h 1 fe 
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fleeh, and the dog awillowed them both On the following morning, 
Mr. Kent was desired to vee the animal and, although he could 
feel the projection ot the fork oulwdrdlj, which convinced him 
that the dog had in reality swallowed it, )et, as he appeared well, 
and exhibited no particular symptoms of pain or fever, Mr. Kent 
gave it H>' his opinion that there was a possibility that he might 
survive the danger, and the animal was sent to him, in order to be 
more immediately under his care The treatment he adopted was, 
to feed him on cow'a liver, with a view to keep the stomach dis- 
tended and the bowels open , and he give him three times a day 
half a pint of water, n ith sufhcrent sulphuric acid to make it rather 
strongly sour to the human tongue, with the intention of assisting 
the stomach in dissolving the iron. 

Ou the following Sunday, the skin, at the projecting point, began 
to exhibit some indication of ulceration ; and on Monday a prong 
of the fork might be touched with the point of the finger, when 
pressed on the ulcer. Mr. Kent then determined on making an 
effort to extract the fork on the following morning, which he ac- 
cordingly did, and with but little difficulty, assisted by a medical 
friend of the owner. The dog was stitl fed on cow's liver ; his 
appetite remained good, and with very little medical treatment the 
external wound healed. The animal improved rapidly in flesh 
during the whole time. He left the infirmary in perfect heahh, 
and remained so, with one inconvenience only, a very bad cough, 
and his being obliged to lie at length, being unable to coil himself 
up in his usual way. 

The fork was a ihree-pronged one, six and a half inches long. 
The handle, which was of ivory, was digested: it was quite gone; 
and either the gastric fluid or the acid, or both conjointly, had 
made a very apparent impression on the iron. 

Dogs occasionally swallow various strange and unnatural sub- 
stances. Considerable quantities of hair are sometimes accumu- 
lated in the stomach. Half-masticated pieces of straw are ejected. 
Straw mingled with dung is a too convincing proof of rabies. Dog- 
grass is found irritating the stomach, or in too great quantities to 
be ejected, whde collections of earth and dung sometimes threaten 
suflbcalion. Pieces of money are occasionally found, and lead, 
and sponge. Various species of polypus irritate the coats of the 
stomach. Portions of chalk, or stone, or condensed matters, ad- 
here to each other, and masses of strange consistence and form 
are collected. The size which they assume increases more and 
more. M. Galy relates an extraordinary account of a dog. It 
was about three years old when a tumour began to be perceived in 
the flank. Some sharp-pointed substance was felt ; the veterinary 
surgeon cut down upon it, and a piece of iron, six inches in length, 
was drawn out. 
26* 
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part of the (Esophagus, behind the pharynx, and caused the most 
violent efforts to get rid of it. The only means by whicSi it could 
be made to descend into the stomach was by pushing it with the 
handle of a fork, which, escaping from the hand of the operator^ 
followed tiie bone into the stomach. Two months afterwards, or 
examining the stomach, the fork was plainly felt lying in a longi 
tudinal direction, parallel with the position of the body ; the owner 
of the dog wishing mechanically to accelerate the expulsion of this 
body, endeavoured to push it backwards with his hands. When it 
was drawn as far back as possible, he inserted two lingers into the 
anus, and succeeded in getting hold of the handle, which he drew 
out nearly an inch ; but, in order to be enabled fully to effect his 
object, it was necessary to make an incision into the rectum, and 
free the substance fVom every obstacle that could retain it. This 
he did not venture to do, and he was therefore compelled to allow 
the fork to pass back into its former position. 

About three months after the accident, M. Noiret made an in 
cision, three inches from above to below, and the same from the 
front backwards. He also made an incision through the muscular 
tissue. Having arrived at the peritoneum, he made another inci- 
sion, through which he drew from the abdomen a part of the float- 
ing portion of the large intestines, and introduced his lingers into 
the abdominal cavity. He seized the handle of the fork, which 
was among the viscera, and free about half-way down, and drew it 
carefully towards the opening made in the flank. The other half 
of the fork was found to be closely enveloped by the origin of the 
mesocolon, which was red, hard, and inflamed. The operator 
freed it by cutting through the tissues which held the fork, and 
then drew it easily out. The animal was submitted to a proper 
course of treatment, and in three weeks aflerwards was perfectly 
cured. 

The food, having been converted into chyme by the digestive 
power of the stomach, soon undergoes another and very important 
change. It, or a portion of it, is converted into chyle. It is 
mixed with the bile and a secretion from the pancreas in the 
duodenum. The white thick liquid is separated, and contains the 
nutritive part of the food, and a yellow pulpy substance is gradu- 
ally changed into excrement. As these substances pass on, the 
separation between them becomes more and more complete. The 
chyle is gradually taken up by the lacteals, and the excrement 

The next of the small intestines is the jejunum, so called from 
its being generally empty. It is smaller in bulk than the duode- 
num, and the chyme passes rapidly through it. 
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Next ia the list is the ileum ; but it is difGcult to say where the 
jejunum terminates and the ileum commences, except that the 
latter is usually one-iifth longer than the former. 

At the terminatiun of the ileum the c/Bcum makes its appear- 
ance, with a kind of valvular opening intoit, of such a nature that 
everything that passes along ii having reached the blind or closed 
end, must return in order to escape ; or rather the office of the 
cecum is to permit certain alimentary matters and all fluids to 
pass from the ileum, but lo oppose their return. 

The r.oloa is an intestine of very large size, being one of the 
most capacious, as well as one of the longest, of the large intes- 
tines. It commences at the cscum caput coli and soon expands 
cavity of greater di 



itself. Having attained th 
and continues to do so du 
it has completed its second fl 
scarcely to exceed in cal b 
though, from about the m ddl 
degrees, it never afterwa d 
indeed, previously to its j 
materially differs in size. 

At the upper pari of th m 
nates in the recUm, whici d ff 
possessing only a partial p 
of bands and cells. It e 1 j 
and is furnished with a ci i 
to preserve the anii 
BO much of it is accumulated 
to discharge it. 
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and to retain the feculent n 



a disease of great fatality, often depends upon the condition of the 
stomach; but it is not frequent in dogs. 

Why the dog is so little subject to tetanus, or lock-jaw, I am 
unable to explain. Sportsmen say that- it sometimes attacks him 
when, being heated in the chase, he plunges into the water after 
the stag. The French give it the name of mal de cerf, from stags 
being supposed to be attacked in a similar way, and from the same 
cause. In the course of nearly forty years' practice, I have seen 
but four cases of it. The first arose from a wound in the foot. 
The cause of the second I could not learn. In both the spasmodic 
action was dreadful as well as universal. The dogs lay on their 
sides, the neck and legs stretched out, and the upper legs kept 
some inches from the ground by the intensity of the spasm. They 
might be taken up by either leg, and not a portion of the frame 
change its direction. At the same time, in their countenances. 
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and by their hoarse cries, they indicated the torture which they 
epdured. 

In the third case, which occurred 19lh June, 1822, the head 
was drawn permanently on one side, and the whole hody formed a 
kind of bow, the dog walking curiously sideways, often falling as 
it walked, and frequently screaming violently. I ordered him to 
be well rubbed with an ammoniacal liniment, and balls of tonic 
and purging medicine to be given twice in the day. The dog 
gradually recovered, and was dismissed cured on the 20tL 

On the 16th November, in the same year, a bull-terrier had a 
similar complaint. He had been tried in the pit a fortnight before, 
and severely injured, and the pain and stiffness of his joints were 
increasing. The head was now permanently drawn on one side. 
The dog was unable to stand even for a moment, and the eyes 
were in a state of spasmodic motion. He was a most savage brute ; 
but I attempted to manage him, and, by the assistance of the 
owner, contrived to bleed him, and to give him a physic-ball. At 
the same time I advised that he should be destroyed. 

His master would not consent to this; and, as the dog occa- 
sionally ale a little, we contrived to give a grain each of calomel 
and opium every sixth hour. In the course of three days he was 
materially recovered. He could stand, but was exceedingly weak, 
I ordered the calomel to be omitted, but the opium to be conti- 
nued. Three days afterwards he was sent into the country, and, 
as I heard, perfectly recovered. 

The following is a very interesting case of tetanus, detailed by 
M. Debeaux, of the Royal French Chasseurs : 

A favourite dog was missing. Four days had passed, and no 
intelligence could be obtained with regard to him until he returned 
home, fatigued and half-starved. He had probably been stolen. 
In the excess of their joy, the owners crammed him with meat 
until he became strangely ill. His throat was filled with froth, 
the pupils of his eyes were dilated, the conjunctiva was strongly 
injected, his neck was spasmodically contracted, and the spine of 
the back was bowed, and most highly sensible (o the touch. M. 
Debeaux was sent for ; it was an hour before he could attend. 
The dog was lying on his belly ; the four limbs were extended and 
stiff. He uttered the most dreadful and prolonged howling every 
two or three minutes. The surgeon ordered the application of a 
dozen leeches to the chest and belly ; laxative medicines were 
given, and embrocations applied to the spine and back. 

Three days passed, and the symptoms evidently augmented. 
The excrement was dark and fetid, and the conjunctiva had a 
strong yellow tint. Leeches were again employed; emollient 
lotions and aperient medicines were resorted to. The sensibility 
of the spine and back was worse than ever; the animal lay on his 
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belly, stretching out his four limhs his neck fixed, hla jaws immo- 
Table, hia voice hoarse, and he was utterly unable to mo¥e. 

The bathings, lotion", and aperients were continued, with yery 
few intermissions, untd the 14th day, when the muscles began to 
be a little relaxed; but he cried whenever he was touched. On 
the 15th, for the first time, he began to eat a little, and his natural 
voice returned ; still, however, the spasms occasionally appeared, 
but very much mitigated, and on (Tie 20th the pain had entirely 
ceased. 

On the 5th of the next month he travelled two leagues with his 
master. It was cold, and the snow fell. On his reaching home, 
all the horrible spasms returned, and it was eleven days before he 
was completely cured.' 

Mr. Blaine gives the following account of his experience of this 
disease; "U is remarkable, that although dogs are subject to 
various spasmodic affections, yet they are so little subject to lock- 
jaw that I never met with more than three cases of it among many 
thousands of diseased dogs. Two of these cases were idiopathic ; 
one being apparently occasioned by exposure to cold air all night; 
in the other the cause was obscure. The third was of that kind 
called sympathetic, and arose from extreme injury done to one of 
the feet. In each of these cases the convulsive spasm was extreme, 
and the rigidity universal but not intense. In one case the jaw 
was only partially locked. Both warm and cold bathings were 
tried. Large doses of opium and cahiphor were given by the 
mouth, and also thrown up in clysters. The spine of one was 
blistered. Stimulating frictions were applied to all, but in neither 
case with any salutary effect.'"' 



Enteritis, or inflammation of the intestines, is a disease to 
which dogs are very liable. It may be produced by the action of 
several causes. The intestines of the dog are peculiarly irritable, 
and subject to take on inflammatory action, and this tendency is 
often much increased by the artificial life which they lead. It is 
a very frequent complaint among those dogs that are much pelted. 
A cold temperature is also a common cause of disease in these 
dogs. 

I was consulted with regard to a dog who was hiding h n elf n 
a cold, dark corner, paved with stone. Every now and then he 
lifted his head and uttered a howl closely resembling that of a 
rabid dog. He fixed bis gaze intently upon me, with a pecul ar ty 
of expression which many would have mistaken for rab d They 

-Fracl. Med. Vet. 1 83D, p. 543. 
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however, who have had the opportunity of eeeiog many of these 
cases, wifl readily perceive the difference. The conjunctiva is not 
so red, the pupil is not ao dilated, and the dog appears to impiore 
pity and not to menace evil. 

In this slate, if the dog is approached, he will not permit him- 
self to be touched until he be convinced that no harm is intended. 
A peculiar slowness attends each motion ; hia cries are frequent 
and piteous ; his belly hot and lender ; two cords, in many cases, 
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t of enteritis in the dog. " I should deem it ad- 
visable," said he, "to administer a purgative; but of what would 
that consist? Calomel? Certainly not. I was surprised to hear 
one gentleman assert that he should administei' it to the extent of 
from five to ten grains, and another to say that he should not hesi- 
tate to exhibit a scruple of calomel to a dog, and to all carnivorous 
animals. 1 should never think of exhibiting it as a cathartic. I 
should only administer it in small doses, and for the purpose of 
producing its specitic effect on the liver, which is the peculiar 
property of this drug. Given in larger doses it would not be re- 
tained, and if it got into the intestines it would act as a powerful 
drastic purgative." ' 

la our treatment of the horse we have got rid of a great pro- 
portion of the destructive urine-balls and drastic purgatives of (lie 
farrier. The cow is uo longer drenched with half-a-dozen dele- 
terious stimulants. A most desirable change has been effected in 
the medical treatment of these animals. Let us not, with regard 
to the dog, continue to pursue the destructive course of the keeper 
or the huntsman. 
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2 P.M. — He has had distressing sickness, and is extremely anx- 
ious for water. I introduced my finger into the rectum, but could 
not discover any hardened feces. Eneniata, composed of niag. 
sulphas and warm water, were frequently thrown into the intes- 
tines ; as soon as one came away another was thrown up. 

4 P.M. — No better: gave him pulv. aloes 3]- ; calomel, gr. vj. 
et pulv, opii gr. viij. The fomentations to be continued, and the 
abdomen rubbed with a lin. terebinth in as. 

5 P.M. — A great change has taken place within the last hour ; 
the hind extremities are paralysed ; the moulh and ears are cold ; 
the pulse is more hurried and irregular, and almost imperceptible; 
the respiration is laborious and irregular, as is the putse; and the 
dog is frequently sick. To be kept quiet. 

6 P.M. — Another change : he lies panting and groaning piteous- 
ly ; his limbs are bathed in sweat, with convulsive struggles. At 
twenty minutes past six he died. 

A post-mortem examination presented general marks of inflam- 
mation ; the small intestines were extremely red, while the large 
ones were in a gangrenous state and most offensive, with a rupture 
of the colon. I did not expect to meet with the rupture, and am 
at a loss to account for it. The liver was of a pale ashen colour, 
and very light. I put a piece of it into some water, and it floated 
on the surface. The other contents ul" the abdomen did not show 
the slightest appearance of disease. 

September 2d, 1843.— A black pug-bitch, IS months old, was 
yesterday taken violently sick ; the vomiting continued at intervals 
the greater part of the day, and she had not eaten during the last 
24 hours. I could not possibly get at her, on account of her fero- 
city: as she had not had the distemper, and as I was misled by 
her age and the watery discharge from her eyes, and as she had 
had several motions yesterday, I imagined that the attack might 
be the beginning of that disease. Learning that she was fond of 
sweet things, I prepared an emetic containing a grain of calomel 
and a grain of tartar emetic : she took it readily, and I promised 
to call on the following day. 

Sept. 3. — The weakness at the eyes had disappeared, but there 
had been no molion. On getting at her by main force I found 
her belly very tense and rather hot : she had again been sick, was 
very eager for water, and still refused to eat. The disease was 
now evident. As she appeared too unmanageable for anything 
else, I produced a physic-ball, in giving which 1 was bitten. 

Six hours afterwards I again went: no fieces had passed: I 
administered two enemas, the second of which was returned with 
a small quantity of hardened f^ces and an intolerable smell. I 
ordered the water to be removed, and broth to be substituted. 

Sept. 4. — The dog is in good spirits, has eaten heartily, and had 
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no motion, probaNy because it was habitually cleanly, and had 
not becQ takea out of doors. Her owner considered her as quite 
well, anil dismissed me. Three daya afterwards a servant came 
to say that all was going on very well. 
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The dog is also subject to fits of colic, principally to be traced 
to improper food, or a sudden change of food, or exposure to cold. 
This is particularly the case with puppies. There is no redness 
of the eye, no heat of the mouth, no quickened respiration ; but 
the animal labours under fits of paiu. He is not quiet for a minute. 
He gets into one corner and another, curling himself closely up, 
but he does not lie there more than a minute or two; another ^t 
of pain comes on; he utters his peculiar yelp, and seeks some new 
place in which lie may possibly find rest. 

It is with considerable diffidence that I offer an opinion on this 
subject contrary to that of Mr. Blaine. He states that the treat- 
ment of this species of colic is seldom successful, and that which 
has seemed the most efficacious has been mercurial purgatives ; 
27 
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laciely, calomei one grain, aloes a scruple, and opium a quarter 
)f a grain, until the bowels are opened. I have seldom found 
much difficulty in relieving the patient suffering under this affeo- 
,ion ; and I gave no aloes nor calomel, but the oleaginous mixture 
which I have so often referred. I should not h Vj t 
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aperient medicine was given, w 
and enemas and external atimui 
afterwards he died. 

The intestines were examined, and the oflending body was 
found to be a common pebble. The dog had long been accus- 
tomed to fetch stones out of the water. One of these stones had 
passed through the stomach into the intestines, and, after proceed- 
ing some distance along them, had been impacted there. The in- 
flammation was most intense so far as the stone had gone ; but in 
the part of the intestine to which it had not reached there was not 
any. This was an interesting and instructive case, and should 
make its due impression. 

Another account of the afiange contents of the intestines of a 
bitch may be here introduced. 

A valuable pointer-bitch was sent to the infirmary of Mr, God- 
win of Litchfield. She presented a very emaciated appearance, 
and had done so foi: four or five months. Her evacuations for a 
day or (wo were very thin and copious, and afterwards for several 
days nothing was passed. When pressing the abdomen with both 
hands, a hard substance was distinctly felt in the inferior pan of 
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the umbilical region She was destroyed and upon po'f mortem 
examination, a calculus was discovered in the ileum about the size 
and shape of a hen s egg the nucleus of which was a portion of 
hair. The coats of the intestines were considerably thickened 
and enlarged, so as to firm a kind of sac lor its retention An 
terior to this was another substance consisting of a ball of hair 
covered with a layer of earthy matter about the eighth of an inch 
thick, and next to this another ball of hair of less dimensions in 
termixed with a gntty substance The stomach contained a large 
quantity of hair, and a portion of the omentum about the size of 
a crown piece, was thickly Mudded with ?mall white calculi the 
largest about the iize of i pea and exceedinglj harl 



It peritonUis — inflammation — is neglected or drastic purgatiies 
are too often and too plentifully administered, a peculiar contrac- 
tion of the muscular membrane of the intestine takes place, and 
one portion of the bowel is received within another — there is in- 
tuisuscrplion In most cisc, a portion of the anterior intestine 
IS recened into that which is posterior to it. Few of us have 
opened a dog that hid been labouring under this peculiar affection 
without being struck with ihe collapsed state of the canal in 
various parts, and in some much more than in others. Immedi- 
ately posterior to this collapsed portion, it is widened to a consider- 
able extent. The peristaltic motion of the intestine goes on, and 
the consequence is, that the constricted portion is received into 
that which is widened, the anterior portion is invaginated in the 
posterior : obstruction of the intestinal passage is the necessary 
consequence, and the animal dies, either from the general disturb- 
ance of the system which ensues, or the inflammation which is set 
up in ibe invaginated part. 

I will say nothing of medical treatment in this case; for I do 
not know the symptoms of intussusception, or how it is to he dis- 
tinguished from acute inflammation of the bowels, Acnte inflam- 
mation will not long exist without producing it; and, if its exist- 
ence should be strongly suspected, the treatment would be the 
same as for inflammation. 

The domesticated dog, from the nature of his food, more than 
from any constitutional tendency, is liable to constipation. This 
should never be neglected. If two or three days should pass with- 
out an evacuation, the case should be taken in hand ; otherwise 
inflammation will be very soon established. In order to procure 
an evacuation, ihe aloetic bafl, with one or two grains of calomel, 
should be given. Beyond that, however, I should not dare to go; 
but, if the constipation continued, I should have recourse to the 
caslor-oil mixture. I should previously examine and empty the 
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DTSENTERY 

is a far more serious complaint In mo'it ca^es a considenhJe de 
gree of inflammation of the mucous toat e\ ts and the mucus is 
separated from tJie membrine beneath and dibchdrged per mum 
The mucus thus sepirated Irom the intestmni membrane asaumea 
an acrid character It not only produces inBammation of the 
membrane, dangerous and dLfiicalt to tre it but it excoriates the 
anus and neighbouring part^ dud produces pim ind tene'^mus 

This disease has sometimea been fatally misunderstood A 
great deal of irritation exists in the intestinal membrane generally 
and in the lower part of the tectum particularly. The fasces pass- 
ing over this denuded surface cause a considerable degree of 
pain, and there is much straining, and a very small bit or portion 
of fsces is evacuated. This has oflen been seen by the careless 
observer; and, as he has taken it as an indication of cosiiveness, 
Bome drastic purgative has been administered, and the animal 
quickly killed. 

No one that had ascertained the real nature of the disease would 
r calomel in any form ot corabiijation; but the anodyne 
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November ith, 1821. — A spaniel, nme years old, had been, diir 
ing four months, alternately asthmatic or mangy, or both. Within 
the last few days she had apparently increased in size. I was sent 
for. The first touch of the abdomen betrayed considerable Hqc- 
tuation. She likewise had piles, sore and swelled. ! ordered an 
aherative ball to be given morning and night. 9th. One of ihe 
balls has been given, and two doses of castor oil ; but no effect 
has been produced. An injection was administered, 9^A. A small 
evacuation of water has been produced, and the bowels have been 
slightly opened. Give a dose of the castor-oil mixture. Wtk. The 
obstruction has been removed ; the enlargement is somewhat di- 
minished; much water has passed. Give an alterative ball every 
morning \Atli. The alteratives have been continued, and there 
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is a slow but evident decrease of ihe abdomen. 18(A. I cannot 
detect any effusion in the abdomen. Give a pill every alternate 
day for a fortnight. At the expiration of this period the dog was 
apparently well. 

April 23d, 18^. — A terrier, ten years old, had cough and 
mange, which ceased. The belly for the first time began to en- 
large, and on feeling the dog considerable fluctuation was evident. 
He would not eat, but he drank immoderately. Give daily a ball 
consisting of tonic and physic mist., with powdered digitalis and 
tartrate of iron. jUoy 6th. — He is in better spirits, feeds tolera- 
bly well, but is rather increased in size. Give daily a ball of tar- 
trate of iron, iligitalis, ginger, and a grain of calomel, 'i^d. Much 
thinner, the belly very considerably diminished ; a slight fluctua- 
tion is still to be perceived. Continue medicine, with a half-grain 
only of calomel. July i7th. — The medicine has been regularly 
given, and the water of the abdomen has rapidly disappeared, until 
a fortnight ago : since that time it has been once more filling. 
The medicine was ordered to he repeated. August Gth. — The 
medicine has once more produced its proper effect, and the fluid 
has disappeared. On the 10(ft, however, the fluctuation was again 
too plainly felt, and the owner determined to have nothing more 
to do with the case. The animal was never brought again, nor 
could I trace it. The dog might have been saved if the owner 
had done il justice. 

As soon as dropsy appears to be established, proper medicines 
must be resorted to. Foxglove, nitre, and ginger should be first 
tried in the ptoi>ortional doses of one, ten, and eight grains, given 
morning and night. If this does not succeed, iodine from half-a- 
grain to a grain may be given morning and night, and a weak 
solution of iodine rubbed on the belly. 

This being ineffectual, recourse may be had to tapping, faking 
care that the trocar is not plunged sufficiently deep to wound the 
intestines. The place for the operation is directly on the lini-.a 
alha, or middle line of the belly, and about midway between the 
pubis and the navel. The whole of the intestinal fluid may be 
suffered to escape. A bandage should then be applied round the 
belly, and retained there a week or more. 

Mr. Blaine very properly states, that the difference between fat- 
ness and dropsy is, that the belly hangs pendulous in dropsy, while 
the back bone stands up, and the hips are protruded through the 
akin ; while the hair is rough, and the feeling of the coat is pecu- 
liarly harsh. It may be distinguished from pregnancy by the teats 
enlarging, in the latter case, as gestation advances, and the young 
ones may occasionally be felt to move. In addition to this it may 
be stated, that the presence of water is readily and unerringly de 
tected. If the right hand is laid on one side of the belly, and the 
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sd ministered, and at length the cough almost suddenly ceased, and 
evident ascites appeared. The thirst was insatiable, the dog would 
not touch tbod, and he was unable to lie down more than two 
minutes at a time. Digitalis, cream of tartar, aad hydrarg. sub- 
mur. were given on the 9th April. On the 13th he was much 
worse, and apparently dying. He bad been unable to rise for the 
last twelve hours, and lay panting. I punctured the abdomen, 
and fonr quarts of fluid were evacuated, Uth. The panting con- 
tinues. The dog will not eat, but he can lie down in any posture. 
15th. The panting is diminished, the appetite is returning, and 
water continues to ooze from the wound. 17t/i. The wound healed 
on the night of the loth, and alread) tl e find begins to collect. 
The medicine stilt continued. 20(/ Tl e sp r Is good, and strength 
improving ; but the belly is evide tly fill ng and matter is dis- 
charged from both the nose and ejes ibth The swelling a little 
diminished, respiration easy, and the dog walking comfortably 
about, and feeding well. Mat/ \3th — The swelling, which for 
some days past diminished, is no agam mcreasmg; but the dog 
is strong and breathes easily. Med c ne is before. 24i7i. The 
dog is thinner, weaker, filling fa t and the thirst excessive. B 
Crem. tart., ferri tart. Sij., pulv, flor anthen id .liiij., conser. ros. 
q. s. : divide in bol. xii. : cap. in d e" 2''th During two days he 
has been unable to lie down more iha i a n te at a time. AgEiin 
lapped : fully as much fluid was evac ited as before ; but there is 
now blood mingling with it. SOth Much rel e ed by the tapping, 
and breathes with perfect ease; but n w tl at the enormous belly 
is reduced, the dog is very thin Bol contmued. June @th. 
Within the last three days the an mal has filled agaii* -vith extra- 
ordinary rapidity. B Ferr. tart. 9j op i gr ^ pulv. gentianje 9j., 
cons. ros. q, a, ; f bol. capiend. in dies. 13(A. Is again strangely 
distended ; I advised, or rather solicited, that it might be destroyed ; 
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but this not being granted, I once more tapped him. At least a 
gallon of dark-coloured fluid was evacuated. 22d. Again rapidly 
filling, but not losing either flesh or strength. July Atb. — Once 
more punctured, and a gallon of dark-coloured fluid evacuated, 
\^th. Again iilliDg and rapidly losing flesh and strength. 26fA'. 
Once more tapped : immediately after which he appeared to be 
revived, but almost immediately began again to fill. Aug. 2rf. — 
He had eaten tolerably ; appeared to have nothing more than usual 
the matter with liim, when, being missed for an hour, he was found 
dead. No examination was permitted. 

In 1824 a spaniel, six years old, was brought to the infirmary. 
It had had an asthmatic cough, which had left it. It was now 
hollow in the flanks, the belly pendulous, and an evident fluctua- 
tion of water. The owner would not consent to any operation. 
An aloetic phyaic-ball, however, was given every fifth day, and a 
ball, composed of tartrate of iron, digitalis, nitre, and antimonial 
powder, on every intermediate morning and night. The water 
evidently accumulated; tbe dog was sent for, and died in the 
course of a week. 

There are a few medicines that may be useful in arresting the 
effusion of the fluid ; but they loo often fail in producing any con- 
siderable benefit. The fox-glove is, perhaps, possessed of the 
greatest power, combined with nitre, squills, and bltartrate of pot- 
ash. At other times chamomile, squills, and spirit of nitrous 
ether, may be tried. 

The following case, treated by the administration of iodine, by 
Professur Dick, is important : — 

A black and tan coloured retriever was sent to me labouring 
under ascites. He was tapped, and two quarts of fluid abstracted. 
Tonics, combined with diuretics were given, but the fluid continued 
to accumulate, and in three weeks he was again tapped, and an- 
other two quarts drawn away. The disease Btiil went on, and a 
fortnight afterwards a similar quantity was withdrawn. Various 
remedies were tried in order to check the power of the disease, 
but without effect, and the abdomen again became as much dis- 
tended with the effused serum as before. - 

He was then put under a course of iodine, which soon began 
to show its beneficial influence by speedily allaying his excessive 
thirst ; and in about a month the whole of the effused fluid was 
id, although from the size of the abdomen it must have 
' to a similar quantity to that drawn off on the previous 
The dog's appetite soon returned; he gained flesh 
rapidly, and has continued quite well, and, from being a perfect 
skeleton, soon became overloaded with fat. 

Induced by the great benefit derived in this case from the iodine, 
1 took the opportunity of trying it on a Newfoundland dog siinilarly 
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affected. He was put on a course of iodine, ani] the quantity of 
the drug was gradually increased. As absorption rapidly com- 
menced, the fluid was completely taken up ; but, partly in con- 
sequence of pushing the medicine too far, and partly from extensive 
disease in the liver, unfavourable symptoms took place, and he 
sunk rather unexpectedly. Still, however, from the obvious and 
decided advantage derived from the medicine, I have no doubt 
that iodine will be found one of the most efficient remedies in 
dropsy in dogs. 

Iodine is a truly valuable drug. When first introduced into 
veterinary practice it was observed that it readily accomplished the 
reduction of the enlarged glands that frequently remain af^er 
b bu t was presently evident that it reduced almost every 
k d f ur, even the growth of tubercles in the lungs. Pro- 

f so M , in his Manual of Pharmacy, has admirably described 
h d fT n ombinations of iodine. 



f 1 d ems to follow a law of comparative anatomy, that its 
b Ik 1 li b in an inverse proportion of that of the lungs. The 
I cessarily capacious ; for they need a large supply of 

1 bl d, in order to answer to their rapid expenditure when 
the utmost exertion of strength and speed is required. The liver 
is, therefore, restricted in its size and growth. Nevertheless, it 
has an important duty to fulfil, namely, to receive the blood that Js 
returned from the intestines, to separate from the blood, or to 
secrete, by means of it, the bile ; and then to transmit the remain- 
ing portion of it to the lungs, where it undergoes the usual process 
of purificalion, and is changed to arterial blood. In the per- 
formance of this office, the liver often undergoes a. state of inflam- 
mation, and disease ensues, inveterate, and setting at defiance 
every means of cure. Both the skin and the urine become tinged 
with a yellow effusion. The animal is dull, and gradually wastes 

In a few days the yellow hue becomes more intense, and parti- 
cularly on the cuticle, the conjunctiva, the iris, the gums, and the 
lips. A state of fever becomes more and more perceptible, and 
there are alternations of cold and heat. The pulse varies from 80 
to 120 ; the dry tongue hangs from the mouth ; the appetite ceases, 
but the animal is peculiarly desirous of cold water. The dog be- 
comes restless; he seeks to hide himself; and he groans, if the 
parts in the neighbourhood of the liver are pressed upon. 

Frequent vomitings now appear, slimy, and evidently containing 
gall. The animal becomes visibly thinner, obstinately refuses all 
solid food, and only manifests thirst. He begins to stagger as he 
walks; he withdraws himself from observation; he anxiously seeks 
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Bome dark place where he may !ay himself with his chest and belly 
resting on the cold ground, his fore legs stretched out before him, 
and his hind legs almost as far behind him. The fever increases, 
the skin becomes of a dark yellow colour, the mucous membrane 
of the mouth and conjunctiva is of a dirty red, the expired air is 
evidently hot, the gaze is anxious, the urine is of a saffron yellow, 
or even darker : in short, there now appears every symptom of in- 
flammation of the liver, with jaundice. 
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hue IS perceptible — the appetite tailing, and vomiting enaumg, the 
cure is doubtful ; and, if inflammation of the stomach bas taken 
place, with high fever, vomiting of blood, wasting away, and fits 
occurring, there is no chance of cure. 

When simple jaundice alone is visible, a moderate laxative of 
sulphate of magnesia and tartaric acid, in conjunction with some 
aromatic and mucilaginous fluid, or, quite in the beginning of the 
disease, an emetic, will be found of considerable service ; but, 
when the yellow colour has become more intense, and h n n I 
will no longer eat, and the fever and weakness are inc ea d s 
necessary to give calomel, tartar-emetic, camphor, and op um n 
the form of pills, and to rub some strong liniment on th e n f 
the liver; the doses of calomel, however, must be ve v H If 
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inflammation of the stomach appears, mucilaginous fluids only 
must be given, Bleeding may be of service in the commencement 
of the disease, but afterward it is hurtful. 

This is an account of hepatitis as it occasional!; appears, and 
particularly on the Continent ; but it does not often assume so 
virulent a character in our country. There is often restlessness, 
thirst, and sickness, accompanied by much prostration of strength ; 
or general heat and tenderness. Occasionally there is purging j 
but much oftener constipation, that bids defiance lo almost every 
medicine. The principal or almost only hope of cure consists in 
bleeding, physicking, and blistering on the right side. 

Of bilious disease, assuming the character of inflammation, we 
have too many cases. It may be spontaneous or brought on by 
the agency of other affections. Long-continued and inveterate 
mange will produce it. It is often connected with, or produced 
by, distemper, or a dull inflammatory disease of the liver, and it is 
generally accompanied by pustular eruption on the belly. The 
skin is usually tinged of a yellow hue, and the urine is almost in- 
variably impregnated with bile. The suffusion which takes place 
is recognised among sportsmen by the term " yellows." The re- 
medy should be some mercurial, with gentian and aloes given twice 
in the day, and mercurial ointment well rubbed in once in the day. 
If this treatment is steadily pursued, and a slight soreness induced 
in the mouth, the treatment will usually be successful. Mr. Blaine 
observes, "A moderate soreness of the mouth is to be encouraged 
and kept up. I have never succeeded in removing the complaint 
without it," 

JAUNDICe. 

M. W. Leblanc, of Paris, has given an interesting account of 
the causes and treatment ot jaundice in the dog. 

The prevailing symptom of this disease in the dog is a yellow 
discoloration of the skin and the mucous membranes of greater or 
less inlensity. It generally announces the existence of very serious 
disease, as inflammalion of the liver and its excretory ducts, or of 
the gall-bladder, or the stomach, or small intestines, or contraction 
or obliteration of the excretory ducts of the liver, in consequence 
of inflammation of these vessels, or the presence of concrete sub- 
stances formed from the bile. The dogs in which he found the 
most decided traces of this disease laboured under diarrhtea, with 
stools of a reddish brown or black colour for one, two, or three 
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JAUNDICE. 3S5 

once to destroy the animal, the swallowing of great quantities of 
indigestible food, and contuaions of the abdominal viscera, eapeci- 
ally about the region of the liver. The most serious, if not the 
most common cause, is cold after violent and long-continued ex- 
ercise; and especially when the owners of dogs, seeing them 
refuse their food after a long chase, give them powerful purgatives 

The treatment should have strict relation to the real or supposed 
cause of jaundice, and its most evident concomitant circumstances. 
Some of these symptoms are constant and others variable. Among 
the first, whatever be the cause of the disease, we reckon accelera- 
tion of the pulse; fever, with paroxysms of occasional intensity; 
and a yellow or reddish-yellow discoloration of the urine. Among 
the second are constipation, diarrhcea, the absence or increase of 
colour in the fseca! matter, whether solid or fluid. When they are 
solid, they are usually void of much colour ; when, on the con- 
trary, there is diarrhcea, the freces are generally mingled with 
blood more or less changed. Sometimes the dejections are nearly 
b!ack, mixed with mucus. It is not unusual for a chest affection 
to be complicated with the lesions of the digestive organs, which 
are the cause of jaundice. 

With these leading symptoms there are often others connected 
that are common to mnny diseases ■ such as dryness and heat of 
the mouth a fetid smell a staggering giit, roughnesa of the hair, 
and particularly ot that of the back an insatiable thirst, accom- 
pinied by the rehisal of al! food losi of flesh which occasionally 
proceeds with astonishing rapidity a tucked-up flank, with hard- 
ness and tenderneas of the anterior part of the belh 

The jaundice which is not accompanied with fever nor indeed 
with any morbid i-hange but the colour of the skin will require 
very little treatment It will u-utlly disappear in a reasonable 
time and M Leblanc has not found that any kind of treatment 
would hasten that disappearance 

When any new symptom becomes superadded to jaundice, it 
must be immediately combated Fever, injection of the vessels of 
the conjunctiva constipation diarrhcea or the discoloration of the 
urine require one bleeding it leist with some mucilaginous 
drinks Purgatives are always injurious at the commencement of 
the disease I consider aajs M Leblanc " this fact to be of 
the utmost importance Almost the whole of the dogs that have 
been brought to me seriously ill with jaundice have been purged 
once or more and either kitchen salt or tobacco or jalap, or 
syrup ol buckthorn or emetic taitar or some unknown purgative 
powders have been administered 

Bleeding shiuid be res>rted to and repeated if the fever con- 
tinues, or the animal coughs or the respiration be accelerated 
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When the pulse is subdued-, and the number of pulsations are below 
the natural standard — if the excrements are still void of their na- 
tural colour — if the constipation continues, or the animal refuses 
to feed — an ounce of manna dissolved in warm water should be 
given, and the dog often drenched with linseed tea. If watery 
diarrh<Ea should supervene, and ihe belly is not hot nor tender, a 
drachm or more, according to the size of the dog, of (he sulphate 
of magnesia or soda should be administered, and this medicine 
should be repeated if the purging continues; more especially 
should this aperient be had recourse to when the f^ces are more 
or less bloody, there being no fever nor peculiar tenderness of the 
belly. 

" When the liquid excrement contains much blood, and that 
blood is of a deep colour, all medicines given by the mouth should 
be suspended, and frequent injections should be thrown up, con- 
sisting of thin starch, with a few drops of laudanum. Too much 
cold water should not be allowed in this stage of the disease. In- 
jections, and drinks composed of starch and opium, are the meana 
most likely to succeed in the black diarrhcea, which is so frequent 
and so fatal, and which almost always precedes the fatal termina- 
tion of all the diseases connected with jaundice. 

" In simple cases of jaundice the neutral salts have seldom pro- 
duced much good effect ; but I have obtained considerable success 
from the diascotdium, in doses of half a drachm to a drachm. 

" Great care should be taken with regard to the diet of the dog 
that has had jaundice, with bloody or black diarrhcea; for the 
cases of relapse are frequent and serious, and almost always caused 
by improper or too abundant food. A panada of bread, with a 
little butter, wiii constitute the best nourishment when the dog 
begins to recover his appetite. From this he may be gradually 
permitted to return to his former food. Most especially should the 
animal not be suifered to take cold, or to be left in a low or damp 
situation. This attention to the food of the convalescent dog may 
be thought to be pushed a little too far ; but experience has taught 
me to consider it of the utmost importance, and it is neither ex- 
pensive nor troublesome." 

THE SPLEEN AND PANCREAS, 

The spleen is generally regarded as an appendage to the absorb- 
ent system. Tiedemann and Gmelin consider that its specific 
function is to secrete from the blood a fluid which possesses the 
property of coagulation, and which is carried to the thoracic duct, 
and then, being united with the chyle, converts it into blood, and 
causes an actual communication between the arterial and absorbent 
systems. According, however, to Dr. Bostock, there is a fatal 
objection to this, namely, that animals have been known to live 
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an indefinite lengih of time after the removal of the spleen, without 
any obvious injury Co their functions, which could not have been 
the case if the spleen had been essentially necessary fot so impor- 
tant a process. 

A knowledge of the diseases of the spleen in the dog appears to 
he less advanced than in any other animal. In the cases that I 
have seen, the earliest indications were frequent vomiting, and the 
discharge of a yellow, frothy mucus. The animal appeared un- 
easy, shivering, the ears cold, the eyes unnaturally protuberant, 
the nostrils dilated, the flanks agitated, the respiration accelerated, 
and the mucous membranes pale. The best treatment I know is 
the administration, twice in the day, of a ball composed of a grain 
of calomel and the same quantity of aloes, and five grains of ginger. 
The dog frequently cries out, both when he is moved and when 
he lies on his bed. In the course of three days the yellow mucus 
is generally disappearing, and the expression of pain is materially 
diminished. 

If the bowels are much constipated after two days hav^ passed, 
two scruples of aloes may be given, and a grain of calomel ; fre- 
quent injections may also be administered. 

We are almost totally ignorant of the functionsof the parecreas. 
It probably is concerned in assimilating the food, and converting 
the chyme of the stomach into chyle. 

lUrLAMMATION OP THE KIDNEY 

is a serious and dangerous malady. This organ is essentially vas- 
cular in its texture: and although it is small in volume, yet, on 
account of the quantity of blood which it contains, and the rapidity 
with which its secretions are performed, it is disposed to frequent 
and dangerous inflammation. The immediate causes of inflam- 
matory action in this viscus are blows and contusions in the lum- 
bar region; hard work long continued, and the imprudent use of 
stimulating substances employed as aphrodisiacs; the presence of 
calculi in the kidney, and the arrest of the urine in the bladder. 
The whole of the kidney may be affected with anemia or defect 
of blood, or this maybe confined to the cortical substance, or even 
to the tubular. The kidneys are occasionally much larger than 
usual, without any other change of structure; or simple hypertro- 
phy may affect but one of them. They are subject to atrophy, 
which may be either general or partial ; or one of the kidneys may 
be completely wanting, and this evidently the consequence of vio- 
lence or disease. 

Hydatids, though seldom met with in the human kidney, are not 
un frequently found in that of the dog. All these are circumstances 
that have not received sufficient attention. 
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CALCULOUS CONCRETrONS 

are of more frequent occurrence than is generally imagined, but 
they are not confined to the kidneys; there is scarcely a portion 
of the frame in which they have not been found, particularly in the 
brain, the glandular substance, and the coats of the intestines, 

I cannot say with Mr. Blaine that I have seen not less than 40 
or 50 calculi in my museum ; but I have seen too many fearful 
examples of the complaint. There has been usually great difficulty 
in the urinary evacuation; and at length one of the calculi enters 
the urethra, and so blocks up the flow of the urine that mortiiica- 

M. Lautour relates a case of renal calculus in a dog. He liad 
occasionally voided his urine with some difficulty, and had walked 
slowly and with evident pain. August 20, 1827, a sudden exacer- 
bation came on, and the dog was dreadfully agitated He barked 
and roiled himself on the ground almost every mmule, be made 
frequent attempts to void hi-, urine, which came from him drop by 
drop. When compelled to wilk, his hind and fore legs seemed to 
mingle together, and his loins «ere bent into a perfect curve; his 
flanks were drawn in ; he could scarcely be induced to eat ; and 
he evidently suffered much m voiding his teces Mild and de- 
D:iuh.ent liquids were his only food U arm baths and injections 
were applied almost unceasmgly, and in eight dajs he seemed to 
have perfectly gained hia heillh 

In March, in the following year, the ijmploms returned with 
greater intensity. His hind limbs u ere dragged after him; he 
rapidly lost flesh, and his bowlings were feartul and continuous. 
The same mode of treatment was adopted w ithout any good effect, 
and, his cries continumg, he was destroyed 

The stomach and intestines were healthy The bladder was 
enlarged from the thickness and induration of its parietes; the 
mucous membrane of it was covered with ecchjmoses, the kid- 
neys were three or four times their naiuri! size, wd the pelvis 
contained a calculus weighing 126 grains, composed of 58 grains 
of uric acid and 58 of ammonia, with 10 grains of pho'iphate of 

Of the nature and causes of utiniry calculi m the bhdder we 
know very little. We only know tbnt some solid body finds its 
way or is formed there gradually increases in •'ize, and at length 
partially or entirely occupies the bladder Boerhaave h is given a 
singular and undeniable proof of this He introduced a small 
round pebble into the bladder of a dog The wound perfectly 
healed. A few months afterwards the animal was kiiled, and there 
was found a calculus of considerable size, of which the pebble was 
tbe nucleus. 
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Occasionally the pressure of the bladder on the calouius which 
it contains is exceedingly great, so much so, indeed, as to crush 
the calculus. A small calculus may sometimes be forcibly e»- 
tracted, or cut down upon and removed ; but when the calculus is 
large, a catheter or bougie must be passed up the penis as fat as 
the curve in the urethra, and then somewhat firmly held with the 
left hand, and pressing against the urethra. A scalpel should be 
taken, and an incision made into the urethra. The catheter being 
now withdrawn, and the finger or a pair of forceps introduced into 
the bladder, the calculus rnay be grasped and eiitracted. 

There are some instances in which as many as 20 or 30 small 
calculi have been taken from the bladder of a dog. Twice I have 
seen calculi absolutely crushed in the bladder of a dog; and Mr. 
Blaine says that he found no fewer than 40 or 50 in the bladder 
of a Newfoundland dog. One of them had passed out into the 
urethra, and had so blocked up the passage that the flow of urine 
was prevented, and the animal died of mortification. 

With much pleasure I refer to the details of Mr. Blaine with 
regard to the management of vesical calculi. " When a small cal- 
culus," says be, " obstructs the urethra, and can be felt, it may be 
attempted to be forced forward through the urethra to the point of 
the penis, whence it may be extracted by a pair of forceps. If it 
cannot be so moved, it may be cut down upon and removed with 
safety ; but when one or more stones are within the bladder, we 
must attempt lithotomy, after having folly satisfied ourselves of 
their existence there by the introduction of the sound ; to do which 
it must be remembered that the urethra of the dog in passing the 
bladder proceeds nearly in a direct line backwards, and then, 
making an acute angle, it passes again forwards to the bladder. It 
must be therefore evident, that when it becomes necessary to in- 
troduce a catheter, sound, or bougie, it must first be passed up the 
penis to the extremity of this angle; the point of the instrument 
must then be cut down upon, and from this opening the instrument 
may he readily passed forward into the bladder. The examination 
made, and a stone detected, it may, if a very small one, be attempted 
to be pushed forward by means of a finger passed up the anus into 
the urethra ; but, as this could be practicable only where the dog 
happened to be a large one, it is most probable that nothing short 
of the operation of lithotomy would succeed. To this end, the 
sound being introduced, pass a very small gorget, or otherwise a 
bistoury, along its groote into the bladder, to effect an opening 
sufficient to admit of the introduction of a fine pair of forceps, by 
which the stone may be laid up and extracted." — Blaine's Canine 
Pathology, p, !80. 
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INFLAMMATION OF 1 

is of frequent occurrence in the dog; it is also occasionally ob- 
served in the horse and the ox. It sometimes appears as an epi- 
zootic. It is generally announced by anxiety, agitation, trembling 
of the hinder limbs, frequent attempts to urine, vain efforts to ac- 
complish it, the evacuation small in quantity, sometimes clear and 
aqueous, and at olher times mucous, laden with sediment, thick 
and bloody, escaping by jets, painfully and with great difficulty, 
and then suddenly rushing out in great quantity. To this list of 
symptoms colic may often be added. The animal drinks with 
avidity, taut seldom eats much, unless at the commencement of the 
complaint. The skin is hard and dry, he looks at his flanks, and 
his back and flanks are tender when pressed upon. 

During the latter portion of my connexion with Mr. Blaine, this 
disease assumed an epidemic character. There was a great drought 
h h almost every part of the country. The disease was char- 
a aed b) general uneasiness ; continual shifting of the posture ; 
a k d p appearance ; an anxious countenance ; a quick and 
n y p 1 continued panting; the urine voided in small quanti- 
nea discharged drop by drop, or complete stoppage of 
Th b Uy hot, swelled, and tender to the touch ; the dog be- 
coming strangely irritable, and ready to bite even his master. 

1 My 1824 — T» d g h d b a making ineffectual attempts 
d h u n f n ly w d ys. The first was a terrier, 
and he h N 1 ndl d Th terrier was bled, placed in 
a nbhodnl bUwl calomel, administered. He 

w bl d nd n h g, and a few drops of water 

w d hgd O hfllwg day, the urine slowly passed 
1 ly f h m b I h attempted to void any, his 

efi w lly n ff al B 11 composed of camphor, pulv. 

u 1 m m p g and pulv. lini. et guia. arab., 

w dm d m g n id night. On the 5th the 

u 11 p d 1 ly C Id lotions were employed, and 

n nd gnrad dnu atered, with castor oil. He 

g du lly g ff 11 nd Q f 1 disease remained until June 

1 6hwhnh g b m hn and weak, and discharged 
mu b bloody b pp ly thout pain. The uva ursi, 

kbk Ipddg b ere employed. On the l'2th 

hhdb mmhb d continued until the 1st of 

J I) 1q1 g hbdh e complaint more violently 

1 n b f H d gl tender on the loins, and 

s d wl i w h d He was bled, returned to his 

u dpddgm d 'ered. I saw him two years 

aft 1 pp iy II 

Tb N 1 dl d d h b 1 a similar complaint, with 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. Sdl 

nearly the san e c panimenls. May I. — He was disinclined 
h I lly hard and hot, and he was supposed to be 

r I ic ball with iron. 2rf. He has endeavoured, 

j o void his urine. He walks stiffly with his 

bkb d b ghunesfbid e another physic- 

fa II d pply Id ff he 1 n id He frequently at- 

p I dp ileu aeh time; he still 

Ik d d h t ' ■ ■ ■ " ■ ' 

1 f m al i 

h 4 / H g 
pi 5 A U Vl I 
1 g d w p id 



k b und S} 


pipav. et rhamni, 


pot f 1 b ng g en morning and 


ff 11 


d his urine. Mist. 


d p f n 


nose hot; tongue 


ly w 11 n 


the countenance 


[ d ! 


ncea , apply cold 


h Id ff 


n bth Appears 


d 1 f 


has pTssed from 


m bf 


In the evening he 


gh 


lound dead. All 


h bl dd 


h ch was ruptured; 



I y d q ly On h 
h d 

1 hd m d two quarts of bloody fluid. The n 

nb f i bl dder appeared to be in the highest state of 

ft I almost black with extcavasaied blood. On 

h k f h bl dder was an enlargement of the size of a 

goo g d I ost filling the cavity of the pelvis. On cut- 

m h n two ounces of pus escaped. 

O J 29 1S33 a poodle was brought to me. He had not 

b h d f any urine for two days. He made frequent 

p d and cried dreadfully. The bladder could 

b f 1 d d d the abdomen. I put him into a warm hath, 

d k f m 1 m a pound of blood. He seemed to he a little 
relieved. I did not leave him until after midnight, but was soon 
roused by his loud screams, and the dog was also retching violently. 
The cries and retching gradually abated, and he died. The bladder 
had burst, and the parietes were in a dreadful state of inflamma- 

f m h 
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333 RUPTURE OP THE BLADDER. 

the treatment are often obscure. Bleeding, purging, and counter 
irritation, would be indicated to a certain extent, but the lowering 
system must not be carried too far. The medicine would pro- 
bably be catechu, uva ursi, and opium. 

At times blood mingles with the urine, with or without coagula- 
tion. The cause and the source of it may or may not be deter- 
mined. Generally speaking it is the result of some strain or 

A terrier bitch, in January, 1820, had incontinence of urine. 
No swelling or injury could be detected. I used with her the 
simple tonic balls. IQtk January. — She is now considerably 
better, and only a few drops are observed. 3d Fchruary. — The 
disease which had seemingly been conquered began again to re- 
appear; the medicine had been neglected. Again have recourse 
to it. 4,tk March. — The disease now appears to be quite checked 
by the cold lotion and the balls. 

This is a singular account, and stands almost alone. 

The patient was a valuable spaniel belonging to that breed 
known as "The Duke of Norfolk's," and now possessed in its 
full perfection by the Ear! of Albemarle. Professor Simonds shall 
give his own account : — I was informed that almost from a puppy 
to the time when he was two years old, the dog had always been 
delicate in his appearance, and was observed to void his urine 
with difficulty ; but there were not sufficient indications of disease 
for the owner to suppose that medical attendance was necessary 
until within a few days of his death, and then, finding that the act 
of staling was effected with increased difficulty, and accompanied 
with extreme pain; that the dog refused his food, was feverish ; 
that at length there were frequent or ineffective efforts to expel 
the utine, the dog crying out from extremity of pain, and it was 
sufficiently evident that great mischief was going on, he was 
placed under my care; and even then he was walked a mile and 
a half to my infirmary. 

My attention was immediately directed to him; the man who 
brought him informing me that he seemed much easier since he 
left home. On examination, I at once pronounced that be could 
not recover; in fact, that he was rapidly sinking; but, from his 
then state, I could give no opinion with regard to the precise 
nature or exient of his disease. He was placed upon a bed in an 
appropriate apartment, with directions not to bo disturbed, and in 
a few hours he died. 

The post-morUm appearances were the abdomen containing 
from four to five pints of fluid, having much the character of, but 
more bloody than, that found in cases of ascites, The peritoneum 
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d b dy d f m m ion in this fluid, as it showed a 

g 1 d 1 pp ly deeper in some parts ihan in 

h Th w n b a great extent, of that beautiful 

pp n d w II m k d u se of the minute blood-vessels 

wh h mp ny m y f riginal peritonitis. Extending 

h n I f d h bl dder to be ruptured, and that the 

ftdl hhlh pk w to a large exteut composed of 

gl d w h h cretion from the peritoneal in- 

f h bd m d scera, probably produced from 

h p 1 h u ine being brought into direct 

n w h h m b F her research showed that this 

rupture of the bladder was caused in the manner which I hate 

stated. The post-mortem e\am nat on d splayed a chron o enia ge- 

nieut of the prostate gland of a eo s derable ze cans ng by ts 

pressure a mechanical obstruct on to the pissage of the ur e 

Death in this instance was not mn ed ately b ought ab ut by the 

abnormal state of the original organ affected hot the p ostate 

gland, having early in the I fe f ihe an nai beco ne d seased and 

being gradually increased n s ze, became a ca se of si II ore 

serious disease, attacking more important organs. 



There are various kinds of worms to which the dog is subject; 
they have occasionally been confounded with each other ; but they 
are essentially different in the situations which they occupy, and 
the effects which they produce. 

The ascarides are small ihread-iike worms, generally not more 
than sis or ten lines in length, of a white colour, the head obtuse, 
and the tail terminating in a transparent prolongation. They are 
principally found in the rectum. They seem to possess consider- 
able agility ; and the itching which they set up is sometimes 
absolutely intolerable. To relieve this, the dog often drags the 
fundament along the ground. 

All the domesticated animals are subject to the annoyance which 
these worms occasion. They roll themselves into balls as large 
as a nut, and become entangled so much with each other that it 
is difficult to separate them. Sometimes they appear in the 
stomach, and in such large masses that it is almost impossible to 
remove them by the act of vomiting. It has been said that packets 
of ascarides have been collected in the stomach containing more 
than one hundred worms. These collections are rarely or never 
got entirely rid of Enormous doses of medicine may be given, 
and the worms may not be seen again for several weeks ; but, at 
length, they reappear as numerous as ever. 

Young dogs are exceedingly subject to them, and are with great 
difficulty perfectly freed from their attacks. 
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334 WORMS. 

Another >ipecies of worm \'< the tertb. It would resemble the 
earth-worm in its appearance, were it not white instead of 3 red 
colour They ire very common imong dogs, especially young 
dogs, in whom they are often attended by fits. Occasionally they 
crawl into the stomach, and there produce a great deal of irri- 

Another, and the most injurious of the intestinal worms, is ihe 
tisnia, or tapt-worm It is many inches in length, almost flat in 
the greater part of its extent, and its two extremities are nearly or 
quite equal. Tape-worms associate in groups like the others, but 
they are not so numerous ; they chiefly frequent the small intes- 
tines. They are sometitnes apt to coil themselves, and form a 
mechanical obstruction which is fatal to the dog. 

The presence of all these worms is readily detected. There is 
generaify a dry, short cough, a staring coat, a hot and fetid breath, 
a voracious appetite, and a peculiar state of the bowels; alternately 
constipated to a great degree, or peculiarly loose and griping. In 
young dogs the emaciated appearahce, stinted growth, fetid breath, 
and frequent fits, are indications not to be mistaken. 

At other times, however, (he dog is filled with worms with 
scarcely any indication of their presence. Mr. Blaine very pro- 
perly remarks that it does not follow, because no worms are seen 
to pass away, that there are none : neither when they are not seen 
does it follow even that none pass ; for, if ihey remain long in ihe 
intestines after they are dead, they become digested like other 
animal matter. 

The means of expelling or destroying worms in the intestines 
of the dog are twofold : the first and apparently the most natural 
mode of proceeding, is the administrationof purgatives, and usually 
of drastic ones; but there is much danger connected with this; 
not merely the fteces will be expelled, but a greater or less portion 
of the mucus that lines the inteslinal canal. The consequence 
of this will be griping and inflammation to a very dangerous extent. 
Frequent doses of Epsom salts have been given ; but not always 
with success, and frequently with griping. Mercurial medicines 
have been tried; but they have not always succeeded, and have 
often produced salivation. One method of expelling the worm has 
been adopted which has rarely failed, without the slightest mis- 
chief — the administration of glass finely powdered. Not a particle 
of it penetrates through the mucus that lines the bowels, while it 
destroys every intestinal worm. The powdered glass is made into 
a ball with lard and ginger. 

The following account of the symptoms caused by tajnia may 
be interesting. A dog used to be cheerful, and particularly fond 
of his master ; but gradually his countenance became haggard, bis 
eyes were red. his throat was continually filled with a frothy spume, 
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and he stalked about with an expression of constant niquietude 
and suffering. These circumstances naturally excited considera- 
ble fear with regard to the nature o\ his disease, and he waa shut 
op in a court, with the intention of hia being de-trojed Thus 
shut up, he furiously threw himself upon etery surrounding object, 
and tore them with his teeth whenever he could seize them. He 
retired into one of the corners of the court, and there he was con- 
tinually rubbing his nose, as it were lo extract some foreign body; 
sometimes he bit and lore up the earth, barking and howling vio- 
lently ; his hair stood on end, and his flanks were hollow. 

During the whole of his disease he continued to recognise his 
master. He ran to him at the slightest word. He refused nothing 
to drink ; but he would not eat. He was killed on account of the 
fear excited among the neighbours. 

The veterinary surgeon who attended him suspected that there 
was some affection of the head, on account of the strange manner 
in which he had rnbbed and beaten it. The superior part of the 
nose was opened, and two tsenia! lanceolata: were found; it was 
plain enough that they were the cause of all the mischief. 

The proprietor of the dog nevertheless believed that it was a 
case of rabies; he had the caustic applied to his hands, and could 
not persuade himself that he waa safe until he had been at the 
baths of Bo ur bonne." 

There is a worm inhabiting the stomach of young dogs, the 
Asccans Marginota, a frequent source of sickness, and occasion- 
ally of spasmodic colic, by rolling itself into knots. It seems oc- 
casionally to take a dislike to its assigned residence, and wanders 
into the cEsophagus, but rarely into the larger intestines. A dog 
had a severe cough, which could not be subdued by bleeding or 
physic, or sedative or opiate medicines. He was destroyed, and 
one of these ascarides was found in the trachea. Others find their 
way into the nasal cavity ;,and a dreadful source of irritation they 
are when they are endeavouring to escape. In order to undergo 
one of the changes of form to which they are destined, or when 
they have been forced into the nostril in the act of vomiting. 

I once had a dog ns a patient, whose case, I confess, I did not 
understand. He would sneeze and snort, and rub his head and 
nose along the carpet. I happened to say that the symptoms in 
some respects resembled those of rabies, and yet, thai I could not 
satisfy myself that the dog was rabid. The mention of rabies was 
sufficient, and izi defiance of my remonstrances the animal was 
destroyed. 

The previous symptoms led me to examine the nasal cavity, and 
1 found two of these ascarides, one concealed in the middle and 

'Frat, Med. Vot. 1834, P-U. 
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the other in (he upper tnealus, through neither of which could any 
strong current of air be forced, and from which the ascarides could 
not be dislodged. 

Worms may be the cause of sudden death in a dog. The fol- 
lowing case, communicated by Professor Dick, illustrates this 
fact : — I lately had the body of a dog sent to me : his owner sent 
the following letter by the same conveyance. " My keeper went 
out shooting yesterday morning with the dog which I now send to 
you. He was quite lively, and apparently well, during the former 
part of the day; but towards evening he was seized with violent 
vomiting. When he came home he refused to eat, and this morn- 
ing about eight o'clock he died. As I have lost all my best dogs 
rather suddenly, I will thank you to have him examined, and the 
contents of his stomach analyzed; and have the kindness to inform 
me whether he has been poisoned, or what was the cause of his 
death." 

On opening the abdomen, the viscera pp dq lealthy; 
the stomach was removed, and the conten f d be more 

decidedly acid than usual. The acids 1 ic and 

acetic i the finding of an increased quan y f h far from 

being unusual. There was not a trace f 1 m rcurial, 

nor any other metallic poison present. Of h g bl poisons, 
I can only say (here was not the slighte f 1 morbid 

effects of any of them. The pericardium d h I f d of the 
thorax contained a small quantity of bloody fl d and the 

heart was full of black blood. The left lu 1 1 flamed. 

The trachea contained some frothy yellow mucous matter, similar 
to the contents of the stomach. In the larynx was found one of 
those worms occasionally inhabiting the cavities of the nose, and 
which had probably escaped from the nose while the dog had been 
hunting; and, lodging in the larynx, had destroyed the animal by 
producing spasms of the larynx. The. worm was about one inch 
and a half in length, and had partly penetrated through the rima 
glottidis. Another worm about the same size was found in the 
left bronchia, and a still smaller one among the mucus of the 
trachea : there were also four others in the nose. 

Some years ago I found some worms of the lilacia species in the 
right ventricle of the heart of a dog, which had produced sudden 
death by interrupting the action of the valves. 

The following is a curious case of tape-worm, by Mr. Rey- 
nold : — 

On an estate where a great quantity of rabbits are annually 
destroyed in the month of November, we have observed that seve- 
ral dogs that were previously in good health and condition soon 
became weak, listless, and excessively emaciated, frequently pass- 
mg large portions of the tape-worm. This induced u 
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the intestines of several hares and rabbits ■ and with very few e\- 
ceptions, we found each to contain p pe w m h 

to four feel in length. We then d w h g 

cases appeared the worst to be sep dm d 

them on potatoes, &rc.; and, in ei n d y d 

several feet of the worms, they w p d 

former strength and appearance. T n d h h 

formidable to the spaniel and poin , m y g m b 

fairly attributed to the custom of giving them the intestines of 
their game, under the technical appellation of "the paunch." 
The facts above stated, in explaining the cause of the disease, at 
the same time suggest the remedy. 

A worm in the urethra of a dog. — M Seon veter nary surgeon 
of the Lancers of the Body Guard va equested to exa ne a 
dog who strained in vain to void h s u ne of en u er ng dreadful 
cries, and then eagerly licking his pe s M Seon af er ha ng 
tried in vain to abate the irritation e deavoured to pi s elas c 
bougie. He perceived a conical body half an ncl lo g p o ud 
ing from the urethra with each effort of he dog o vo d 1 u e, 
and immediately afterwards returning into the urethra. He crushed 
it with a pair of forceps, and drew it out. It proved to be a worm 
resembling a strongylus, four and a half inches long. It was liv- 
ing, and moving about. M. S^on could not ascertain its species. 
The worm being extracted, the urine flowed, and the dog soon 
recovered.' 



This is a too frequent consequence of piles. It is often the 
result of the stagnation of hardened fieces in the rectum, which 
produces inflammation and ulceration, and frequently leaves a 
fistulous opening. If we may judge what the quadruped suffers 
by the sufferings of human beings, it is a sadly painful affair, whe- 
ther the fistula is external or internal. Whether it may be cured 
by a mild stimulant daily inserted to the bottom of the abscess, or 
whether there is a communication with the opening of the rectum 
which buries itself in the cellular tissues around it, and requires 
an operation for its cure, it will require the assistance of a skilful 
surgeon to effect a cure in this case, 

■ Frat. Med. Vot, Fflv. 1823. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



This operation is exceedingly useful in many accidents and 
diseases. It is, in fact, as in the horse, the sheet-anchor of the 
practitioner in the majority of cases of an inflammatory character. 
There is some difference, however, in the instrument to be used. 
The lancet is the preferable instrument in the performance of this 
operation. The fleam should be banished from among the inairu- 
ments of the veterinary surgeon. 

A ligature being passed round the lower part of the neck, and 
the head being held up a little on one side, the vein will protrude 
on either side of the windpipe. It will usually be advisable to cut 
away a little of the hair over the spot designed to be punctured. 
When a sufficient quantity of blood is abstracted, it will generally 
be necessary, and especially if the dog is large, to pass a pin 
through both edges of the orifice, and secure it with a little tow. 

When no lancet is at hand, the inside of the flap of the ear may 
be punctured with a pen-knife, the course of a vein being selected 
for this purpose. In somewhat desperate cases a small portion of 
the tail may be amputated. 

The superficial irackial vein, the cephalic vein of the human 
subject, and the plat vein of the farrier, may be resorted to in all 
lamenesses of the fore limb, and especially in all shoulder- wrenches, 
strains of the loins, and of the thigh and tite leg, and muscular 
and ligamentous extensions of any part of the hind limbs; the 
vena saphena major, and the antertur tibial vein may be punctured 
in such cases. 

The quantity of blood to be abstracted must be regulated ac- 
cording to the size and strength of the dog and the degree of 

One or two ounces miy be sufficient for a very small dog, and 
seven or eight for a targe one 



To M. Amusat, of Pans, we are indebted for the introduction 
of the artery-forceps for the arreslmf; of hemorrhage. I shall do 
but justice to him by describing his mode of proceeding. He 
seizes the divided vessel with a pair of tor'iion-forceps in such a 
manner as to hold and close the mouth ot the lessel in its teeth. 
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The slide of the forceps then shuts its blade, and the artery is held 
fast. The artery is then drawn from out of the tissues surround- 
ing it, to the extent of a few lines, and freed, with another forcepa, 
from its cellular envelope, so as to lay bare its external coat. The 
index and thumb of the left hand are then applied above the for- 
ceps, in order to press back the blood in the vessel. He then 
begins to twist the artery. One of Ihe methods consists in con- 
tinuing the torsion until the part held in the forceps is detached. 
When, however, the operator does not intend to produce that 
effect, he ceases, after from four to six revolutions of the vessel on 
its axis for the small arteries, and from eight lo twelve for the 
large ones. The hemorrhage instantly stops. The vessel which 
had been drawn out is then replaced, as the surrounding parts 
ive support to the knot which has been formed at its extremities. 
'he knot becomes further concealed by the retraction of the ar- 
terv, and this retraction will be proportionate to the shortening 
which takes place by the effect of the twisting, so that it will be 
scarcely iisible on the surface of the stump. It is of the utmost 
importance to seize the artery perfectly, and to make the stated 
number of twists, as otherwise the security against the danger of 
consecutive hemorrhage wdl not be perfect. 

Mr W B Coatello, of London, was present when the operation 
was performed at Pans. He brought back a full account of it as 
performed there, and availed himself of an early opportunity of 
putting it to the test before some of our metropolitan surgeons. A 
dog was placed on the table, the forceps were applied, and the 
operation perfectly succeeded. 

A few days afterwards a pointer bitch was brought to my infir- 
mary, with a large scirrhous tumour near the anterior teat on the 
left side. It had been gradually increasing during the last five 
months. It was becoming more irregular in its form, and on one 
of its tuberculous prominences was a reddish spot, soft and some- 
what tender, indicating that the process of suppuration was about 
to commence 

I had often or almost uniformly experienced the power f iodine 
in disperomg glandular enlargements m the neck of the dog and 
also those mdunled tumours of various kind which form about 
the jjints of some domesticated animals particularly of cattle; 
but Irequent disippotniment had conunced me that it was if not 
mert yet very uncert'jin in its effect in causing absorption of tu- 
rn urs aboit the maram'B of the bitch Hiving also been taught 
that tie ultimate success of the excision of these enlargements 
depended on their removal before suppuration had ttken place, 
and (he neighbouring parts ha 1 been inoculated by the virus which 
so plentifully flowed from the ulcer, I determined on an immediate 
operation ; and, as the tumour was large, and she was in high con- 
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goo ji of torsion. She 

jduced before ray 

myself with the 

on f ave on the vessel 

b m m id the effect of 

m ed the power of 

g m g 

T al of the tumour, 

an inch from it. 
T g as thus enclosed, 

g neatly and effec- 

tually brought together after the operation. The dissection of the 
integument from the remaining part of the face of the tumour was 
somewhat slow and difficult, for it was in a manner identified with 
the hardened mass beneath ; but the operation soon proceeded 
more quickly, and we very soon had the scitrhus exposed, and ad- 
hering to the thorax by its base. About two ounces of venous 
blood had now been lost. 

I was convinced that I should find the principal artery, by which 
the excrescence was fed, at its anterior extremity, and not far from 
the spot where the suppuration seemed to be preparing i therefore, 
beginning posteriorly, I very rapidly cut through the cellular tex- 
ture, elevating the tumour and turning il back, unlil I arrived at 
the inner and anterior point, and there was the only source of 
supply ; the artery was plainly to be seen. In order to give the 
experiment a fair chance, I would not enclose it in the forceps, 
but J cut through it. A jet of blood spirted out. I then seized 
the vessel as quickly as I could, and began to turn the forceps, but 
before I could effect more than a turn and a half I lost my hold on 
the artery. I was vexed, and paused, waiting for the renewed 
gush of blood that I might seize the vessel again ; but to my sur- 
prise not a drop more blood came from the arterial trunk. That 
turn and a half, considerable pressure having been used, had com- 
pletely arrested the hemorrhage. I can safely say that not more 
than four drachms of arterial blood were lost. 

The wound was sponged cfean : there remained only a very 
slight oozing from two or three points; the flaps were brought to- 
gether, secured by the ordinary sutures, and the proper bandages 
applied. The weight of the tumour was twenty-two ounces; there 
was no after-bleeding, no unpleasant occurrences ; but the 'Wound, 
which had been nearly six inches in length, was closed in little 
more than three weeks. 

He will essentially promote the cause of science, and the cause 
of humanity, who will avail himself of the opportunity which 
country practice affords of putting the effect of torsion lo the test; 
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cut without much precaution, for the blood will soon, be stayed; 
but for older anitnals it will be advisable to use a ligature, applied 
moderately tightly round the spermatic cord a little more than an 
inch beyond its insertion into the testicle : the scalpel is then used, 
and a separation effected between the ligature and the testis. The 
vas derens needs not to be included; a great deal of pain will then 
be spared to the animal. 

The ordinary consequences of castration are pain, inflamma- 
tion, engorgement, and suppuration. The pain and suppuration 
are inevitable, but generally yield to emollient applications. The 
engorgement is often considerable at first, but soon subsides, and 
the suppuration usually abates in the course of a few days. It haa 
been said that the castrated dog ia more attached and faithful to 
his master than be who has not been deprived of his genital powers : 
this, however, is to be much doubted. He has, generally speaking, 
lost a considerable portion of bis courage, bis energy, and his 
strength. He is apt to become idle, and is disposed to accumu- 
late fat more rapidly. His power of scent is also very considera 
bly diminished, and he is less qualified for the sports of the field. 
Of this there can be no doubt. It haa been said that he is more 
submissive: I very much doubt the accuracy of that opinion. He 
may not be so savage as in his perfect state ; he may not be so 
pager in his feeding; but there ia not the devotion to his master, 
29* w 
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and the quickness of comprehension which belongs to the perfect 

The removal of the ovaries, or spaying of the female, used to 
be often practised, and packs of spayed bitches were, and stili are, 
occasionally kept. In performing this operation, an opening is 
made into the flank on one side, and the finger introduced — one 
of the ovaries is laid hold of and drawn a little out of ihe belly; 
a ligature is then applied round it, just above the bifurcation of 
the womb, and it is cut through, the end of the ligature being left 
hanging out of the wound. The other ovary is then felt for and 
drawn out, and excised and secured by a ligature. The wound is 
then sewed up, and a bandage is placed over the incision. Some 
farriers do not apply any ligature, but simply sew up the wound, 
and in the majority of cases the edges adhere, and no harm comes 
of the operation, except that the general character of the animal 
is essentially changed. She accumulates a vast quantity of fat, 
becomes listless and idle, and is almost invariably short-lived. 

The female dog, therefore, should always be allowed to breed. 
Breeding is a necessary process ; and the female prevented from 
it is sure to be aft'ected with disease sooner or later , enormous 
collections and indurations will form, thit will inevitably termi- 

A troublesome process often occurs when the female is not per- 
mitted to have young ones; namely, the accumulation of milk in 
the teats, especially if at .any previous time, however distant, she 
may have' had puppies once. The foundation is laid for many 
unpleasant and unmanageable complaints If -.he is suffered to 
bring up one litter after another, she will have better health than 
those that are debarred from intercourse with the male 

The temporary union which takes place between the male and 
female at the periodat which they are brought together is a very 
singular one. The corpora cavernosa of the male and the clitotia 
of the female being suddenly distended with blood, it is impos- 
sible to withdraw either of them until the turgescence of the parts 
has entirely ceased. 



The pupping usually takes place from the sixty-second to the 
s xty f u tl day; and the process having commenced, from a 
quarte to three quarters of an hour generally takes place between 
the p duction of each puppy. 

Great mbers of bitches are lost every year in the act of par- 
t r t on there seems to be a propensity in the females to asso- 
c te v th dogs larger than themselves, and they pay for it with 
the 1 e The most neglected circumstance during the period 

f p et, cy is the little exercise which the mother is permitted 
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tress, if not removed, is most striking and affecting. Their look 
is at such time particularly expressive and apparently imploring." 
When the pupping is protracted, and the young ones are evidently 
dead, the mother may be saved, if none of the puppies have been 
broken. In process of time the different puppies may, one after 
another, be extracted; hut when violence has been used at the 
commencement, or almost at any part of the process, death will 
assuredly follow. 

June 15, 1832. — A spaniel bitch was brought to my infirmary 
to-day, who has been in great and constant pain since yesterday, 
making repeated but fruitless efforts to expel her puppies. She is 
in a very plethoric habit of body ; her bowels are much confined, 
and she exhibits some general symptoms of febrile derangement, 
arising, doubtless, from her protracted labour. This is bet first 
litter. Upon examination, no young could be distinctly felt. 

Place her in a warm bath, and give her a dose of castor oil, 
morning and evening. 

June 16. — The bitch appears in the same state as yesterday, 
except that the medicine has operated freely upon the bowels, and 
the febrile symptoms have somewhat decreased. Her strainings 
are as frequent and distressing as ever. Take two scruples of (he 
ergot of rye, and divide into six doses, of which let one be given 
every half hour. 

In about ten minutes after the exhibition of the last dose of this 
medicine, she brought forth, with great difficulty, one dead puppy , 
upon taking which away from her, she became so uneasy that I 
was induced to return it to her. In about a quarter of an hour 
after this I paid her another visit ; the puppy could not now be 
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found , but a suspicious appea 
at once that she had devoured 
emetic, and in a lery short tim 
five distinct parts, tiz., the fo 
this, the bitch began to amend 
puppy , and as her supply of i 
valescent 

Twelve months afterwards s 
eleven o'clock in the morning, 
puppv wa** produced Alier th 
but did not succeed in enpell 
of which I was sent for abou 
very uneasy, breathing laborioi 
costive ; but I could not discov 
was put into a warm bath, and 
administered. 

About five o'clock she got 
puppies. 

2rf. She is still very ill ; she 
upon the abdomen ; and it is ii 
within her. I ordered a dose 
minutes a large puppy was pro 
with due care. 

1 cannot refrain from inserti g 
ble length. 

Sept. 4, 1820.— A very dim 
was sent to my hospital in ord 
less and panting. About eight 
commenced; but until eleven 
The OS uteri would not admi 
attempted it. 

At half-past eleven, the mem 
the head had descended into tl 
In a previous labour she had b 
although the ergot of rye had 
use considerable force, and she 
the whole process. At half-pa 
able force, I brought away a la g 
size. On passing my finger 
fcelus living, but the night pas 
day, and she ate and drank, an 

Several times in the day I g 
ergot. Some slight pains noi 
belly the nose of the fetus was 
pelvis. The pains again cease 
frequent examination, the bitch 
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quent attempts to void her urine, with extreme difficulty in accom- 
piishing it. I now resorted to the crotchet ; and after many unsuc- 
cessful attempts, in which the superior part of the vagina must 
have been considerably bruised, I fixed it sufficiently firmly lo draw 
the head into the cavity of the pelvis. Here for a while the 
shoulder resisted every attempt which I could make without the 
danger of detruncating the fcetua. At length by working at the 
side of the head until my nails were soft and my fingers sore, I 
extracted one fore leg. The other was soon brought down ; an- 
other large puppy was produced, but destroyed by the means ne- 
cessary for its production. This was the fruit of two hours' hard 
work. 

She was completely exhausted, and scarcely able to stand. 
When placed on the ground she staggered and fell at almost 
every step. Her efforts to void her urine were frequent and in- 
effectual. 

At four o'clock I again examined her ; the external pudenda 
were sore and swelled, and beginning to assume a black hue. It 
was with considerable difliculty that I could introduce my linger. 
A third foitus irregularly presented was detected. I could just 
feel one of the hind legs. No time was to be lost. I introduced 
a small pair of forceps by the side of my finger, and succeeded in 
laying hold of the leg without much difficulty, and, with two or 
three weak efforts from the mother, — I could scarcely call them 
pains, — I brought the leg down until it was in the cavity of the 
pelvis. I solicited it forward with my finger, and, by forcibly 
pressing back the lalia fudend'i, I could just grasp it with the 
finger and thumb of the right hand. Holding it there, I intro- 
duced the finger of the right hand, and continued to get down the 
other leg, and then found tittle difficulty until the head was brought 
to the superior edge of the pelvis. After a long interval, and 
with considerable force, this was brought into the pelvis, and an- 
other puppy extracted. This fully occupied two hours. 

The bitch now appeared almost lifeless. As she was unable to 
stand, and seemed unconscious of every thing around her, I con- 
cluded that she was lost : I gave her one or two drops of warm 
brandy and water, covered her up closely, and put her lo bed. 

To my surprise, on the following morning, she was curled round 
in her basket ; she licked my hands, and ale a bit of bread and 
butter ; but when put on her legs staggered and fell. The puden- 
dum was dreadfully swollen, and literally black. In the afternoon 
she again took a little food : she came voluntarily from her basket, 
wagged her tail when spoken to, and on the following day she was 
taken in her basket a journey of 70 miles, and afterwards did 
well ; no one could be mote rejoiced than was her master, who 
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was present at, and superintended the greater part of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The beneficial effect of Ergot of Rye in difiicuU Parturition. — 
The following case is from the pen of Professor Dick ; — On the 
lOth instant, a pointer bitch produced two puppies ; and it was 
thought by the person having her in charge that she had no more. 
She was put into a comfertable box, aud with a little care was 
expected lo do well. On the next morning, however, she was 
sick and breathed heavily, and continued rather uneasy all the day. 

On the forenoon of the following day I was requested to see her. 
I found her with her nose dry, breath hot, respiration frequent, 
mouth hot and parched, coat staring, back roached, pulse 120, and 
a black fetid discharge from the vagina. Pressure on the abdo- 
men gave pain. A pup could be obscurely felt; the secretion of 
tnilk was suppressed, and the skin had lost its natural elasticity. 

Tepid water with a little soap dissolved in it was immediately 
injected into the uterus, which in a considerable degree excited its 
action ; and this injection was repeated two or three times with 
the same effect. 

After waiting for half an hour, the fcetus was not discharged 
nor brought forward ; therefore a scruple of the ergot of rye was 
then made into an infusion with two ounces of water, and one-third 
of it given as a dose; in half an hour, another one-third of it; Ihe 
injections of warm water and soap being also continued. Soon after 
the second dose of the infusion, a dead puppy was expelled; the 
bitch rapidly recovered, and, with the esception of deficiency of 
milk, is now quite well. 

This case would seem to prove the great power of the ergot of 
rve over the uterus ; but, until more experiments are made, it is 
n ascribing powers lo medicines which 
in our practice. It is not improbable 
that the warm water and soap might have roused the uterus into 
action without the aid of the ergot; and it is therefore necessary 
that those who repeat this experiment should try the effects of the 
medicine unaided by the auxiliary. 

The Professor adds, that the great power which this drug is said 
to have on the human being, and the apparent effect in the case 
just given, suggest the propriety of instituting a further trial of it, 
and of our extending our observations to cattle, amongst which 
difficult cases of calving so frequently occur, 

Mr. Simpson thus concludes some remarks on ergot in diHicult 
parturition. This medicine possesses a very great power over the 
uterus, rousing its dormant or debilitated contractility, and stimu- 
lating it to an extra performance of this necessary function after 
its natural energy has been in some measure destroyed by forcible 
but useless action. The direct utility of the ergot was manifested 
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in Ciises where the uterus appeared quite exhausted by it3 repeated 
efforts ; and certainly it is hut fair to ascribe the decidedly aug- 
mented power of the organ to the stimulus of the ergot, for no 
other means were resorted to in order to procure the desired effect. 
Its action, too, is prompt. Within ten minutes of the administra- 
tion of a second or third dose, when nature has been nearly ex- 
hausted, the parturition has been safely effected. 

Puerperal Fits. — Nature proportions the power and r 
of the mother to the wants of lier offspring. In her wi 
mesiicated state she is able to suckle her progeny to tie fi 
but, in the artificial state in which we have placed her, we 
the interval between each period of parturition, we incr 
number of her young ones at each birth, we diminish her natural 
powers of affording them nutriment, and we give her a degree of 
irritability which renders her whole system liable to be excited and 
deranged by causes that would otherwise be harmless : therefore it 
happens that, when the petted bitch is permitted to suckle the 
whole of her litter, her supply of nutriment soon becomes ex- 
hausted, and the continued drain upon her produces a great degree 
of irritability. She gels rapidly thin; she staggers, is half uncon- 
scious, neglects her puppies, and suddenly falls into a fit of a very 
peculiar character. It begins with, and is sometimes confined to, 
the respiratory apparatus : she lies on her side and pants violently, 
and the sound of her laboured breathing may be heard at the distance 
of twenty yards. Sometimes spasms steal over her limbs; at other 
times the diaphragm and respiratory muscles alone are convulsed. 
In a few hours she is' certainly lost; or, if there are moments of 
remission, they are speedily succeeded by increased heavings. 

The practitioner unaccustomed to this fearful state of excitation, 
and forgetful or unaware of its cause, proceeds to bleed her, and 
he seals her fate. Although one system is thus convulsively labour- 
ing, it is because others are suddenly and perfectly exhausted ; and 
by abstraction of the vital current he reduces this last hold of life 
to the -helpless condition of the rest. There is not a more com- 
mon or'*fatal error than this. 

The veterinary practitioner is unable to apply the tepid bath to 
his larger patients, in order to quiet the erythism of certain parts 
of the system, and produce an equable diffusion of nervous in- 
fluence and action ; and he often forgets it when he has it in hid 
power to save the smaller ones. Let the bitch in a fit be put into 
a bath, temperature 96" Fahrenheit, and covered with the water, 
her head excepted It will be surprising to see how soon the sim- 
ple application of this equable temperament will quiet down the 
erythi'sm of the excited system. In ten minutes, or a quarter of 
an hour "he ma) be tiken out of the bath evidently relieved, and 
then, a hasty and not verj accurate drying having taken place, she 
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IS wrapped in a blanket and placed in some Warm situation, a 
good dose of phjsic haimg been preuoualy administered She 
soon breiks out in a proiuae perspiration Everything becomes 
gradually quiet, and =he falls into a deep and long sleep, and at 
length awakes somewhat weak, but to a certain degree restored 

If, then, all her puppies e\cept one or two are tdken from her, 
and her iood is, for a day or two, somewhat rftrioted, and after 
that given agiin of its usual quantitv and kind, =,he wdl live and 
do well , but a bleeding at the time ot her fit, or suffering all her 
puppie'^ lo return to her, will inevitably destroy her 

A bitch that wis oiten brought to m) house was suckling a 
Jitler of puppies She wai foolishly taken up and thrown into the 
Serpentine in the month of April The suppression of milk was 
immednte and complete There vias also a determination to the 
held, and attacks resembling epilep'jy The puppies that uere 
suffered to remain with the mother, were very soon as epileptic as 
she was, and were destroyed A seton was inserted on each side 
of her neck Ipecacuanha was administered and that having 
sufticientiy worked, a small quantity of dduted sulphuric acid waa 
given A fortnight afterwards she was perfectly well 

Inverbion of the Uterus m a Hull Bitch after Pupping Er- 
ttrpation and Cure By M Cross, M V , Milan — In Jul), ]S29_ 
I was desired lo attend a small bull bitch six years old, and who 
hdldppp fu n Th s was completely inverted, 

and d II gh n h 1 orifice of the urethra, pre- 

h d h g f 1 u d thus being the cause of 

g p 1 h n m I d ed to void it, or the fscal 

m Tl ^ b m f I most a black colour, swelled, 

aof d d h I g n pp bl odour. Judging from this 
h h p f h impossible, and reckoning 

nl hgdn nfh patient, I warned the pro- 

p f h d f d n even supposing that it was 

p bl nd p p d h 1 omplete extirpation of the 

uterus as the only means that remained of saving the bitch. 

Armed with his consent, I passed a ligature round the neck of 
the uterus, at the bottom of the vagina, and drew it as tight as I 
possibly could. On the following day I again tightened the liga- 
ture, in order to complete the mortification of the part, and the 
separation of the womb. On the third day I extirpated the womb 
entirely, close to the haunch. There was very slight loss of blood, 
but there ran from the walls of the vagina a small quantity of 
ichorous fluid, with a strong fetid smell. The operation was 
scarcely completed ere she voided a considerable quantity of urine, 
and then searched about for something to eat and to drink. 

The portion of the uterus that was removed weighed fourteen 
ounces. Tlie raucous membrane hj which it was lined was in a 
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highly disorganized state. From time to time injections of a slight 
infusion of aroiiiatic plants were introduced into the vagina, and 
the animal was nourished with liquid food of easy digestion. 

The lirst day passed without the animal being in the slightest 
degree affected ; but, on the following day, in despite of all our 
care, an ichorous fluid was discharged, which the dog would lick 
notwithstanding all our efforts to prevent it. The general health 
of the animal did not seem to be in the slightest degree affected. 
We continued our aromatic infusion and our regimen. 

On the fourth day after the operation, the cords that had served 
as a ligature fell off, and all suppuration from the part gradually 
ceased. 

October 20(/i. — Three months have passed since the operation, 
and she is perfectly well. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE DISTEMPER. 

By this singular name is distinguished a prevalent disease now 
about to come under our consideration, which was first observed 
on the continent. The rapidity with which it spread, the strange 
protean appearances which it assumed, and its too frequent fatal 
termination, surprised and puzzled the veterinary surgeons; and 
they called it "la raaladie des chiens," the disease or distemper 
in dogs. 

It is comparatively a new disease. It was imported from France 
about one hundred years since, although some French authors 
have strangely affirmed that it is of British origin. Having once 
gained footing among us, it has established itself in our country, 
to the vexation and loss of the sportsman, and the annoyance of 
the veterinary surgeon. However keepers, or even men of edu- 
cation, may boast of their specifics, it is a sadly fatal disease, and 
destroys fully one-third of the canine race. 

Dogs of all ages "are subject to its attack. Many, nine and ten 
years old, have died of pure distemper ; and I have seen puppies 
of only three weeks fall victims to it ; but it oftenesl appears be- 
tween the sixth and twelfth month of the animal's life. If it oc- 
curs at an early period, it proves fatal in the great majority of 
cases; and, if the dog is more than four years old, it generally 
goes hard with him. It is undeniably highly contagious, yet it is 
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In this it bears an analogy to mange, and 
to farcy and glanders in the horse. 

One attack of the disease, and even a severe one, is no absolute 
security against its return; although the dog thai has once laboured 
under distemper possesses a certain degree of immunity ; or, if he 
is attacked a second time, the malady usually assumes a milder 
type, I have, however, known it occur three times in the same 
animal, and at last destroy him. 

Violent catarrh will often terminate in distemper; and low and 
insufficient feeding wdl produce it. It frequently follows mange, 
and especially if mercury has been used in the cure of the malady. 
When we see a puppy with mange, and that peculiar disease in 
which the skin becomes corrugated, and more especially if it is a 
spaniel, and pot-bellied or rickety, we generally say that we can 
cure the mange, but it will not be long before the animal dies of 
distemper ; and so it happens in three cases out of four. What- 
ever debilitates (he oonstilution predisposes it for the reception or 
the generation of distemper. It, however, frequently occurs with- 
out any apparent exciting cause. 

That it is highly contagious cannot admit of doubt. A healthy 
dog can seldom, for many days, be kept with another that labours 
under distemper without becoming affected; and the disease is 
communicated by the slightest momentary contact. There is, 
however, a great deal of caprice about this. I have more than 
once kept a dog in the foul-yard of my hospital for several succes- 
sive weeks, and he has not become diseased. Inoculation with 
the matter that flows from the nose, either limpid or purulent, and 
in an early or advanced stage of the distemper, will, with few es- 
ceptions, produce the disease ; yet I have failed to communicate 
it even by this method. Inoculation used to be recommended as 
producing a milder and less fatal disease. So far as my experi- 
ence goes, the contrary has been the result. 

Distemper is also epidemic. It occurs more frequently in the 
spring and autumn than in the winter and summer. If one or 
two dogs in a certain district are affected, we may be assured that 
it will soon extensively prevail there ; and where the disease could 
not possibly be communicated by contagion. Sometimes it rages 
all over the country. At other times it is endemic, and confined 
to some particular district. 

Not only is the disease epidemic or endemic, but the form 
which it assumes is so. In one season, almost every dog with 
distemper has violent fits ; at another, in the majority of cases, 
there will be considerable chest affection, running on to pneumo- 
nia ; a few months afterwards, a great proportion of the distem- 
pered dogs will be worn down by diarrhtea, which no medicine 
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will arrest; and presently it will be scarcely distinguishable from 
mild catarrh. 

It varies much with different breeds. The shepherd's dog, 
generally speaking, cares little about it; he is scarcely ill a day. 
The cur is not often seriously affected. The terrier has it more 
severely, especially the while terrier. The hound comes next in 
the order of severity; and after him the setter. With the small 
^aniel it is more dangerous ; and still more so with the pojuter, 
especially if he has the disease early. Next in the order of fatality 
comes the pug ; and it is most fatal of all with the Newfoundland 
dog. Should a foreign dog be affected, he almost certainly dies. 
The greater part of ihe northern dogs brought by Captain Parry 
did not survive a twelvemonth ; and the dehoate Italian greyhound 
has little chance, when imported from abroad. 

Not only does it thus differ iu different species of dogs, but in 
different breeds of the same species. 1 have known several gen- 
tlemen who have laboured in vain for many years, to rear particu- 
lar and valuable breeds of pointers and greyhounds. The distem- 
per would uniformly carry off five out of six. Other sportsmen 
laugh at the supposed danger of distemper, and declare that they 
seldom lose a dog. This hereditary predisposition to certain kinds 
of disease cannot be denied, and is not sufficiently attended to. 
When a peculiar fatality has often followed a certain breed, the 
owner should cross it from anolher kennel, and especially from 
the kennei of one who boasts of his success in the treatment of 
distemper. This has occasionally succeeded far beyond expect- 

It is time to proceed to the symptoms of this disease; but here 
there is very considerable difficulty, for it is a truly protean ma- 
lady, and it is impossible to fix on any symptom that will invaria- 
bly characterise it. 

An early and frequent symptom is a gradual Joss of appetite, 
spirits, and condition r the dog is less obedient to his master, and 
takes less notice of him. The eyes appear weak and watery; and 
there will be a very slight limpid discharge from the nose. In the 
morning there will, perhaps, be a httle indurated mucus at the 
inner corner of the eye. This may continue two or three weeks 
without serious ly g" H 11 Th p T 

husky cough isldlgldff fmh h 

of catarrh, or th wh g hi pp p 

to get something fmh h Byd hd 

charge from the y and dp 1 ly I f m II 

increase. More m u II II h f h y 

and the eye will b 1 d n h n g 1 1 

junctiva, and pa I Ij I p hi hi 

will be consider biy j d h I 11 n b I I 
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tense edn f nfl mm The vessels will be large and 

turgid h h n num d frequently of a darkish hue. 

Occ n lly h h nflammation of the conjunctiva will 

be exc ed ngl n en he n mbrane vividly red, and the eye 
impntient of light. An opacity spreads over the cornea, and this 
is quickly succeeded by ulceration. The first spot of ulceration 
is generally found precisely in the centre of the cornea, and is 
perfectly circular ; this will distinguish it from a scratch or other 
injury. The ulcer widens and deepens, and sometimes eats through 
the cornea, and the aqueous humour escapes. Fungous granula- 
tions spring from it, protrude through the lids, and the animal 
evidently suffers extreme torture, 

A remarkable peculiarity attends this affection (f the eye 
However violent may he the inflammation, and by uhitever djsor 
ganization it may be accompanied, if we can cure the distemper 
the granulations will disappear, the ulcer will heal the opacity 
will clear away, and the eye will not eventually suffer in the slight 
est degree. One-fourth part of the mischief in other cases uncon 
iiected with distemper, would inevitably terminate in blindness 
but permanent blindness is rarely the consequence of distemper 

It may not be improper here shortly to revert to the different 
appearance of the eye in rabies. In the early stage of this malady 
there is an unnatural and often terrific brightness of ihe eye, but 
the cornea in distemper is from the first rather clouded. In rabies 
there is frequent strabismus, with the axis of the eye distorted out- 
wards. The apparent squinting of the eye in distemper is caused 
by the probably unequal protrusion of the menibrana nictitans over 
a portion of the eye at the inner canthus, in order to protect it 
from the light. In rabies, the white cloudiness which I have de- 
scribed, and the occasional ulceration with very little cloudiness, 
and the ulceration, are confined to the cornea; hut a dense green 
opacity comes on, speedily followed by ulceration and disorganiza- 
tion of every part of the eye. 

The dog will, at this stage of distemper, be evidently feverish, 
and will shiver and creep to the fire. He will more evidently and 
rapidly lose flesh. The huskiness will be more frequent and trou- 
blesome, and the discharge from the nose will have greater con- 
sistence. It will be often and violently sneezed out, and will 
gradually become more or less purulent. It will stick about the 
nostrils and plug them up, and thus afford a considerable mechani- 
cal obstruction to the breathing. 

The progress of the disease is now uncertain. Sometimes fits 
come on, speedily following intense inflammation of the eye; or 
the inflammation of the nasal cavity appears to be communicated, 
hy proximity, to the membrane of the brain. One fit is a serious 
thing. If it is followed by a second within a day or two, the 
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chances of cure are diminished ; and if they rapidly succeed each 
other, the dog is almost always lost. These fifs seldom appear 
without warning ; and, if their approach is carefully watched, they 
may possibly be prevented. 

However indisposed to eat the dog may previously have been, 
the appetite returns when the fits are at hand, and the animal be- 
comes absolutely voracious. Nature seems to be providing for the 
great expenditure of power which epilepsy will soon occasion. 
The mucus almost entirely disappears from the eyes, although the 
discharge from the nose may continue unabated; and for an hour 
or more before the fit there will be a champing of the lower jaw, 
frothing at the mouth, and discharge of saliva. The champing of 
the lower jaw will be seen at least twelve hours before the first fit, 
and will a little while precede every other. There will also be 
twitchings of some part of the frame, and usually of the mouth, 
cheek, or eyelid. It is of some consequence to attend to these, 
as enabling us to distinguish between fits of distemper and those 
of teething, worms, or unusual excilemeni. The latter come on 
suddenly. The dog is apparently well, and racing about full of 
spirits, and without a moment's warning he falls into violent con- 
vulsions. 

We may here, likewise, be enabled to distinguish between rabies 
and distemper. When a person, unacquainted with dogs, sees a 
dog struggling in a fit, or running along unconscious of every sur- 
rounding object, or snapping at everything in his way, whether it 
be a human being or a stone, he raises the cry of " mad dog," and 
the poor brute is often sacrificed. The very existence of a fit is 
proof positive that the dog is not mad. No epilepsy accompanies 
rabies in any stage of that disease. 

Tile inflammation of the membrane of the nose and fauces is 
sometimes propagated along that of the windpipe, and the dog 
exhibits unequivocal proofs of chest affection, or decided pneu- 

At other times the bowels become affected, and a violent purg- 
ing comes on. The fasces vary from white with a alight tinge of 
gray, to a dark slate or olive colour. By degrees mucus begins to 
mingle with the facal discharge, and then streaks of blood. The 
fajcal matter rapidly lessens, and the whole seems to consist of 
mingled mucus and blood; and, from first to last, the stools are 
insufferably offensive. When the mingled blood and mucus appear, 
so much iiiflammatioQ exists in the intestinal canal that the case 

The discharge from the nose becomes decidedly purulent. While 
it is white and without smell, and the dog is not too much ema- 
ciated, the termination may be favourable ; but when it becomes 
of a darker colour, and mingled with blood, and offensive, the 
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ethmoid or turbinated bones are becoming carious, and death su- 
pervenes. This will particularly be the case if the mouth and lips 
swell, and ulcers begin to appear on them, and the gums ulcerate, 
and a sanious and highly offensive discharge proceeds from the 
mouth, A singular, half-fetid smell arising from the dog, is the 
almost invariable precursor of death. 

When the disease first visited the continent, it was regarded as 
a humoral disease. Duhamel, who was one of the earliest to study 
the character of the malady, contended that the biliary sac con- 
tained the cause of the complaint ; the bile assumed a concrete 
form, and its superabundance was the cause of disease. Barrier, 
one of the earliest writers on the subject, described it as a violent 
irregular bilious fever. Others regarded it as a mucous discharge, 
or a depurative; and others, as a salutary crisis, removing from 
the constitution that which oppressed the different organs. Others 
had recourse to inoculation, in order to give it a more benign cha- 
racter; and others, and among them Ch a bert, considered that it 
possessed a character of peculiar malignity, and he gave it a name 
espressive of its nature and situation — nasal catarrh. It exhibited 
the ordinary symptoms of coryza; it was a catarrhal affection in 
its early stage ; but it afterwards degenerated into a species of 
palsy. The causes were unknown. By some, they were attributed 
to the, natural voracity of the dog ; by others, to his occasional 
laeciviousness; by others, to his frequent feeding on carrion, o( 
the refuse of fat and soups. 

There is no doubt that nasal catarrh is, to a very considerable 
degree, contagious on the continent. It often spreads over a wide 
extent of country, and includes numerous animals of various de- 
scriptions. It is complicated with various diseases ; and particu- 
larly, at an early stage, with ophthalmia. It may be interesting 
to the reader to trace the progress of the disease among our con- 
tinental neighbours. It commences with a certain depression of 
spirits; a diminution of appetite; a heaviness of the head; a heat 
of the mouth; an attempt to get something from the throat; an 
insatiable thirst; an elevated temperature of the body; a dry and 
painful suffocating cough ; and all these circumstances continue 
from twenty to thirty days, until at length the dog droops and 

The duration of distemper is uncertain. It sometimes runs its 
course in five or six days ; or it may linger on two or three months. 
In some cases the emaciation is rapid and extreme : danger is then 
to be apprehended. When the muscles of the loins are much 
attenuated, or almost wasted, there is little hope; and, although 
otner symptoms may remit, and the dog may be apparently re- 
covering, yet, if he continues to ]ose flesh, we may be perfectly 
assured that he will not live. On the other hand, let the discharge 
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from the noae be copious, and the purging violent, and every other 
Bymptom threatening, yet if the animal gains a little flesh, we may 
confidently predict his recovery. 

When the dog is much reduced in strength and fiesh, a spas- 
modic affection or twitching of ihe muscles will sometimes be 
observed. It is usually confined at first to one limb ; but the most 
decisive treatment is required, or these spasms will spread until 



four hours than it would be thought possible; his bowels are 
obstinately constipated ; he will neither eat nor move ; and in two 
or three days he is dead. 

In' the pointer, hound, and greyhound, there sometimes appears 
on the whole of the chest and belly a pustular eruption, which 
peels off in large scales. The result is usually unfavourable. A 
more genera! eruption, however, either wearing the usual form of 
mange, or accompanied by minute pustules, may be regarded as a 
favourable symptom. The disease is leaving the vital parts, and 
expending its last energy on the integument. 

The post-mm-tem appearances are exceedingly unsatisfactory ; 
they do not correspond with the original character of the disease, 
but with its strangely varying symptoms. If the dog has died in 
fits, we have inflammation of the brain or its membranes, and 
particularly at the base of the brain, with considerable effusion of 
a serous or bloody fluid. If the prevailing symptoms have led our 
attention to the lungs, we find inflammation of the bronchial pas- 
sages, or, in a few instances, of the substance of the lungs, or the 
submucous tissue of the cells. We rarely have inflammation of the 
pulmonary pleura, and never to any extent of the intercostal pleura. 
In a few lingering cases, tubercles and vomicie of the lungs have 
been found. 

If the bowels have been chiefly attacked, we have intense in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane, and, generally speaking, the 
small intestines are almost filled with worms. If the dog has 
gradually wasted away, which is often the case when purging to 
any considerable extent has been encouraged or produced, we 
have contraction of the whole canal, including even the stomach, 
and sometimes considerable enlargemen t of the mesenteric glands.' 

' The following is a. very frequent temper, when calomel has been given 
and unejiaggeraled history of dis- in loo powerful doses ; — 
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f n 1 till d h p 

Ul n f nd n 1 m I f h 

a h p Hh 1 Ih f d— lly 

fid 1 ndn ndhnpd hhllh 

septum, and even corroding and eating through it, generally equal 
on both sides of the septum ; in a few instances extending into 
the fauces ; seldom found in the larynx, hut occasiondily &een in 
the bronchial passages. The other viscera rarely present any re- 
markable morbid appearance. 

The distemper is clearly a disease of the mucous membranes, 
usually commencing in the membrane of the noae, and resembling 
nasal catarrh In the early stage it is coryta or nasal catarrh . 
b 1 ff pdly d d n ack the mucous 

jn b g lly d d m par ular one, either 

by m pi fl da! r constilulional 

pdp Thii frng Id urbance of the 

y fmlp ylbb h early seat of in- 

fl m 

Tl fin d f distemper will, 

phpb fj n" d On thing, however, 

I 1 f d wh I h variety of forms, 

h b pfiyb kpr who is not in 

possession of some supposed infdUible nostrum. Nothing can be 
more absurd. A disease attacking so many organs, and present- 
ing so many and such different symptoms, must require u mode 
of treatment varying with the organ attacked and the symptom 

j4ugmf 30, 1B3S. — A Bpa.niel, BIX rapid); increased, nccompanled by 

months old, has been ailing b. fort- laborious and hurried respiration. — 

nijcht, and three doses of calomel Bleed to the extent of three ounces, 

have been given by the owner. He — lllft. The breathing relieved, hut 

has violent purging, with tenesmus he obsUnately retnees Ui eat, and is 

and blood. Half an ounce of castor, forced several times in the day with 

oil administered. — 3\it. Astringents, oirow-root or strong- soup. — Itith. He 

morning, noon, and night. — Sept. 6, had become much tliiimer and weaker. 
The aalringents have TiUle ff t d d" d ' 1 g N pea 

if the purging is restrained an fl 

it returns with inoreaeed v oera par 

the following day. Gsttmg m ta can Th es 
tiiin. Begins te husk. A 1r ge ts 
continued.— 1 0(A. The purg g — le 

' " B, but the husK as b 
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prcTailing. The faith in these boasted specifics is principally 
founded on two circumslaQces — atmospheric influence and pecu- 
liarity of breed. There are some seasons when we can soarceiy 
save a dog; there ate others when we must almost wilfully destroy 
him in order to lose him. There are some breeds in which, geu- 
eration after generation, five out of six die of distemper, while 
there are others in which not one out of a dozen dies. When the 
i favourable, and the animal, by hereditary influence, is 
ised to assume the virulent type of the disease, these two 
mportant agents are overlooked, and the immunity from any fatal 
result is attributed to medicine. The circumstances most con- 
ducive to success will be the recollection that it is a disease of the 
mucous surfaces, and that we must not carry the depleting and 
lowering system too far. Keeping this in view, we must accom- 
modate ourselves to the symptoms as they arise. 

The natural medicine of the dog seems to he an emetic. The 
act of vomiting ia very easily excited in him, and, feeling the 
slightest ailment, he flies to the dog-grass, unloads his stomach, 
and is at once well. In distemper, whatever be the form which it 
assumes, an emetic ia the first thing to be given. Common salt 
will do when nothing else is at hand ; but the best emetic, and 
particularly in distemper, consists of eqnai pans of calomel and 
tartar emetic. From half a grain to a grain and a half of each 
will constitute the dose. 

This will act first as an emetic, and afterwards as a gentle pur- 
gative. Then, if the cough is urgent, and there is heaving at the 
liaiiks, and the nose is hot, a moderate quantity of blood may be 
taken — from three to twelve ounces — and this, if there has been 
previous constipation, may be followed by a dose of sulphate of 
magnesia, from two to six drachms. 

In slight cases this will often be sufficient to effect a cure : but, 
if the dog still droops, and particularly if there is much huskinesa, 
the antimonial or James's powder, nitre and digitalis, in the pro- 
portion of from half a grain to a grain of digitalis, from two to 
five grains of the James's powder, and from a scruple to a drachm 
of nitre, should be administered twice or thrice in a day. If on 
the third or fourth day the huskiness is not quite removed, the 
emetic should be repeated. 

In these affections of the mucous membranes, it is absolutely 
necessary to avoid or to get rid of every source of irritation, and 
worms will generally be found a very considerable one in young 
dogs. If we can speedily get rid of them, distemper will often 
rapidly disappear ; but, if (hey are suffered to remain, diarrhcea or 
fits are apt to supervene r therefore some worm medicine should 
be administered, 

I have said that vomiting is very easily excited in the dog; and 
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toma of inflammation in the lunga of the dog can scarcely be miii- 
taken The quick and laborious breathing, the disinclination or 
mabilit} to he down, the elesated position of the head, and the 
projection ol the muzzle, wdl clearly mark ii. More blood must 
be Buhtracted, a selon inserted, the bnivels opened with Epsom 
salts, and the digitalis, nitre, and James's powder given more fre- 
quently and m larger doses than before 

Little aid IS to be derned from observation of the pulse of the 
dog , it differs materially in the breed, and size, and age of the 
animal Many years' practice have failed in enabling me to draw 
any certim conclusion from it The best place to fee! the pulse 
of the dog IS at the side. We may possibly learn from it whether 
digitalis is producing an intermittent pulse, which it frequently will 
do, and which we wish that it should do: it should then be given 
a little more cautiously, and in smaller quantities. 

If the pneumonia is evidently conquered, or we hare proceeded 
thus far without any considerable inflammatory affection of the 
che^, we must begin to change our plan of treatment. If the 
huskiness continues, and the discharge from the nose is increased 
and thicker, and the animal is losing flesh and becoming weak, 
we must give only half the quantity of the sedative and diuretic 
medicine, and add some mild tonic, as gentian, chamomile, and 
ginger, with occasional emetics, taking care to keep the bowels in 
a laxative but not purging state. The dog should likewise be 
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and the mouth should be frequently washed with a solution of 
chloride of lime. 

At this period of the disease the sub-maxitiary glands are some- 
times very much enlarged, and a tumour or abscess is formed, 
which, if not timely opened, breaks, and a ragged, ill-condi(ioned 
ulcer is formed, very liable to spread, and very difficult lo heal. 
It is prudent to puncture this tumour as soon as it begins to point, 
for it will never disperse. After the opening, a poultice should 
be applied to cleanse the ulcer; after which it should be daily 
washed with the compound tincture of benjamin, and dressed with 
calamine ointment. Some balls should be given, and the animal 
liberally fed. 

Should the fits appear in an early stage, give a strong emetic; 
then bleed, and open the bowels with five or six grains of calomel 
and a quarter of a grain of opium : after this insert a selon, and 
then commence the tonic balls. 

The progress of fits in the early stages of the disease may thus 
be arrested. The occurrence of two or three should not Lnake us 
despair; but, if they occur at a later period, and when the dog ia 
much reduced, there is little hope. This additional expenditure 
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of animal power will probably soon carry him off. AH that is to 
be done, is to administer a strong emetic, obviate costiveness by 
castiir oil, and give the tonic balls with opium. 

Of the treatment of the yellow disease little can be said ; we 
shall not succeed in one case in twenty. When good effect has 
been produced, it has been by one large bleeding, opening the 
bowels well with Epsom salts, and then giving grain dosea of calo- 
mel twice a day in a tonic ball. 

While it is prudent to obviate costiveness, we should recollect 
that there is nothing more to be dreaded, in every stage of disiem- 
per, than diarrhoja. The purging of distemper will often bid de- 
fiance to the most powerful astringents. This shows the folly of 
giving violent cathartics in disleraper ; and, when I have heard of 
the ten, and twenty, and thirty grains of calomel that are sometimes 
given, I have thought it fortunate that the stomach of the dog is 
so irritable. The greater part of these kill-or-cure dosea is ejected, 
otherwise the patient would soon be carried off by super-purgation. 
There is an irritability about the whole of the mucous membrane 
that may be easily excited, but cannot be so readily allayed; and, 
therefore, except in the earliest stage of distemper, or in fits, or 
limiting ourselves to the small portion of calomel which enters into 
our emetic, I would never give a stronger purgative than castor-oil 
or Epsom salts. It is of the utmost consequence that the purging 
of distemper should be checked as soon as possible 

In some diseases a sudden purgmg, ind even one of consuJera- 
ble violence, constitutes what is called the crisis. It is haded as 
a favourable symptom, and from that moment the animal begins to 
recover ; but this is never the case m distemper it is a morbid 
action which is then going on, and Hliich produces a dangerous 
degree of debility. 

The proper treatment of purging in easei> of distemper, is first 
to give a good dose of Epsom salts, lu order to carry awav anvtliing 
that may offend, and then to ply the auimal with mincrled absorb 
ents and astringents. A scruple of powdered chalk, ten grams of 
calechu, and five of ginger, with a qunrter of a gram of opium, 
made into a ball with palm oil, may be given to a middle-sized 
dog twice or thrice every day. To this may be added mjections 
of gruel, with the compound chalk mixture and opium 

When the twitchings which t have described begin to appear, 
a seton is necessary, whatever may be the degree to which ihe 
animal is reduced. Some stimulating embrocation, such as tinc- 
ture of cantharides, may be rubbed along the whole course of the 
spine; and the medicine which has oftenest, but not always, suc- 
ceeded, is castor-oil, syrup of buckthorn, and syrup of white pop- 
pies, given morning and night, and a tonic ball at noon. If the 
dog will not now feed, he should be forced wilh strong soup. As 
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aoon, however, as the spasms spread over him, accompanied by a 
moaning that increases to a cry, humanity demands that we put 
an end to that which we cannot cure. Until this happens I would 
not despair; for many dogs have been saved that have Iain several 
days perfectly helpless. 

As to the chorea which I have mentioned as an occasional se- 
quel of distemper, if tlie dog is in tolerable condition, and espe- 
cially if he is gaining flesh, and the spring or summer is approach- 
ing, there is a chance of his doing well. A seton is the first thing; 
the bowels should be preserved from constipation ; and the nitrate 
of silver, in doses of one-eighth of a grain, made into a pill wiih 
linseed meal, and increased to a quarler of a grain, should be given 
morning and night. 

We should never make toosureof the recovery of a distempered 
dog, nor commit ourselves by too early a prognosis. It is a trea- 
cherous disease ; (he medicines should be continued until every 
symptom has fairly disappeared ; and for a month at least. 

It may be interesting to add the following account of ihe distem- 
per in dogs, by Dr. Jenncr, Several of our modern writers have 
copied very closely from him. 

"That disease among dogs which has familiarly been called the 
'distemper,' has not hitherto, I believe, been, much noticed by 
medical men. My situation in the country favouring my wishes 
to make some observations on this singular malady, I availed my- 
self of it, during several successive years, among a large number 
of foxhounds belonging to the Earl of Berkeley; and, from observ- 
ing how frequently it has been confounded with hydrophobia, I 
am induced to lay the result of my inquiries before the Medical 
and Chirurgical Society. It may be difficult, perhaps, precisely 
to ascertain the period of its first appearance in Britain. In this 
and the neighbouring counties, 1 have not been able to trace it 
back beyond the middleof the last century; but it has since spread 
universally. I knew a gentleman who, about forty-five years ago, 
destroyed the greater part of his hounds, from supposing them 
mad, when the distemper first broke out among them; so little 
was it then known by those most conversant with dogs. On the 
continent I find it has been known for a much longer period ; it 
is as contagious among dogs as the small-pox, measles, or scarlet 
fever among the human species; and the contagious miasmata, 
like those arising from the diseases just mentioned, retain their 
infectious properties a long time after separation from the distem- 
pered animal. Young hounds, for example, brought in a state of 
health into a kennel, where others have gone through the distem- 
per, seldom escape it. I have endeavoured lo destroy the conta- 
gion by ordering every part of a kennel to be carefully washed 
with water, (hen whitewashed, and finally to be repeatedly fumi- 
31 
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are changed. In this state if not prevented bj loss of strength, 
he sometimes wanders from his home He is frequently endeavour- 
ing to expel by forcible expirations the mucus from the trachea 
and fauces with a peculiar rattling noise. His jaws are generally 
smeared with it and it sometimes flows out in a frothy state, from 
his freqient champing 

' During the progress of the disease, especially in its advanced 
stages he is disposed to bite and gnaw anything within his reach; 
he has sometimes epileptic fits, and a quick succession of general 
though slight convulsive spasms of the muscles. If the dog survive, 
this afiection of ihe muscles continues through life. He is often 
attacked with fits of a different description; he first staggers, then 
tumbles, roils, cries as if whipped, and tears up the ground with 
his teeth and fore feet i he then lies down senseless and exhausted. 
On recovering, he gets up, moves his tail, looks placid, comes to 
a whistle, and appears in every respect much better than before 
the attack. The eyes, during this paroxysm, look bright, and, un- 
less previously rendered dim by mucus, or opacity of the cornea, 
seem as if they were starting from their sockets. He becomes 
emaciated, and totters from feebleness in attempting to walk, or 
from a partial paralysis of the hind legs. In this state he some- 
times lingers on till the third or fourth week, and then either be- 
gins to show signs of returning health (which seldom happens 
when the symptoms have continued with this degree of violence), 
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or expires. During convalescence, he has sometimes, though 
rarely, profuse hasmorrhage from the nose. 

"When the inflammation of the lungs is very severe, he fre- 
quently dies on the third day, I know one instance of a dog dying 
within twenty-four hours after the seizure ; and in that short space 
of time the greater portion of the lungs was, from exudation, con- 
verted into a substance nearly as solid as the liver of a sound 
animal. In this case the liver itself was considerably inflamed, 
and the eyes and flesh universally were tinged yellow, though I 
did not observe anything obstructing the biliary ducts. In other 
instances I have also observed the eyes looking yellow. 

" The above is a description of the disease in its several forms ; 
but in this, as in the diseases of the human body, there is every 
gradation in its violence. 

"There is also another affinity to some human diseases, viz., 
that the animal which has once gone through ii very rarely meets 
with a second attack. Fortunately this distemper is not com- 
municable lo man. Neither the effluvia from the diseased dog nor 
the bite have proved in any instance infectious ■ but as it has often 
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364 SMALL-POX. 

on either side. The bowels should be kept open bymild aperients, 
in order that every source of irritation may be removed from the 
intestinal canal. Some mild and general tonic will likewise be 
useful, such as gentian and ginger. 



CHAPTER XV. 



In 1809, there was observed, at the Royal Veterinary School 
at Lyons, an eruptive malady among the dogs, to which they gave 
the name oi small-pox. It appeared to be propagated from dog to 
dog by contagion. It was not difficult of cure; and it quickly 
disappeared when no other remedies were employed than mild 
aperients and diaphoretics. A sheep was inoculated from one of 
these dogs. There was a alight eruption of pustules formed on 
the place of inoculation, but nowhere else; nor was there the least 
fever. 

At another time, also, at the school at Lyons, a sheep died of 
the regular sheep-pox. A part of the akin was fastened, diirinij 
four-and-twenty hours, on a healthy sheep, and the other part of 
it on a dog, both of them being in apparent good health. No 
effect was produced on the dog, but the sheep died of confluent 
aheep-pox. 

The essential symptoms of small-pox in dogs succeed each other 
in the following order ; the skin of the belly, the groin, and the 
inside of the fore arm, becomes of a redder colour than in its na- 
tural slale, and sprinkled with small red spots irregularly rounded. 
They are sometimes isolated, sometimes clustered together. The 
near approach of this eruption is announced by an increase of 

On the second day the spots are larger, and the integument is 
slightly tumefied at the centre of each. 

On the third day the spots are generally enlarged, and the skin 
is still more prominent at the centre. 

On the fourth day the summit of the tumour is yet more promi- 
nent. Towards the end of that day, the redness of the centre 
begins to assume a somewhat gray colour. On the following days, 
the pustules lake on their peculiar characteristic appearance, and 
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cannot be confounded with any other eruption On the aummit 
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The e ption fe i ite vhen desiccati n coinraences in the 
first pustules ; and,if some red spots show themselves at that period 
of the malady, they disappear without being followed by the de- 
velopment of pustules. They are a species of aborlive puslules. 
After the desiccation, the skin remains covered by broivn spots, 
which, by degrees, die away. There remains no trace of the dis- 
ease, except a few superficial cicatrices on which the hair does not 
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366 MANGE. 

pellicles, and permits the purulent matter io escape; and the influ- 
ence of this purulent matter is most pernicious. The fever is 
increased, an(i also the unpleasant smell from the mouth, and that 
of the fasces. In this state there is a disposition which is rapidly 
developed in the lungs to assume the character of pneumonia. 
This last complication is a most serious one, and almost always 
terminates fatally. It has a peculiar character. It shows iiself 
suddenly, and with all its alarming symptoms. It is almost imme- 
diately accompanied by a purulent secretion from the bronchi, and 
the second day does not pass without the characters of pneumonia 
being completely developed. The respiration is accompanied by 
a mucous rale which often becomes sibilant. The nasal cavities 
are filled with a purulent fluid. The dog that coughs violently at 
the commencement of the disease, employs himself, probably, on 
the following day, in ejecting, by a forcible expulsion from the 
nostrils, the purulent secretion which is soon and plentifully de- 
veloped. When he is lying quiet, and even when he seems to be 
asleep, there is a loud, stertorous, guttural breathing. 



The existence of certain insects found burrowing under the skin 
of the human being, and of various tribes of animals, has been 
acknowledged from the 12th century. In the 17th century, cor- 
rect engravings of these insects were produced. On the other 
hand many doubled their existence, because it had not been their 
lot to see them. In 1812, Gales, a pupil in the hospital of St. 
Louis, pretended to have found some of them. They were put 
into the hands of M. Raspail, of Paris, who proved that they were 
nothing more than the common cheese-mites ; and substituted by 
Gales for those seen by Bonomo, 

Professor Hertwig, of Berlin, has given a graphic sketch of 
these insects (Veterinarian, vol. xi. pp. 373, 489). 

Mr. Holtliouse states that, " placed on the skin of a healthy in- 
dividual, they excite a disease in the part to which they were con- 
fined, having all the characters of scabies ; that insects taken from 
mangy sheep, horses, and dogs, and transplanted to healthy indi- 
viduals of the same species, produce in them a disease analogous 
to that in the animals from which they were taken ; and that there 
are too many well-attested cases on record to permit us to doubt 
of scabies having been communicated from animals to man. 

Mange may in some degree be considered as an hereditary 
disease. A mangy dog is liable to produce mangy puppies, and 
the progeny of a mangy bitch will certainly become affected sooner 
or later. In many cases a propensity to the disease will be speedily 
produced. If the puppies are numerous, and confined in close 
situations, the eflluvia of their transpiration and fasca! discharges 
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causes of mange. 

The Scabby Mange is a frequent form which th d 
sun es I assumes a pustular and scabby form in d n ^ 

pa t cula ly white-haired dogs, when there is mu h p 
nflara a on A pecuhar eruption, termed surfeit h 

bles nange s sometimes the consequence of exp co d 

afte a ho sul ry day. Large blotches appear, from 
f lis a d lea e the skin bare and rough. Acute ma 
takes o he character of erysipelas; at other times 
derable inflammation. The animal exhibits heat ai 
and ulcerations of different kinds appear in various p fi 

cial but extensive. Bleeding, aperient and cooling 
indicated, and aiso applications of the subacetate o p 

maceti ointment. A weak infusion of tobacco may b d 

when other things fail, but it must he used with h 

The same may be said of all mercurial preparations T 
pit has little efficacy, except in slight cases. Slight bleedings may 
be serviceable, and especially in full habits ; setons may be resorted 
to in obstinate cases. A change in the mode of feeding will often 
be useful. Mild purgatives, and especialiy Epsom salts, are often 
beneficial, and also mercurial alteratives, as jElhiop's mineral with 
cream of tartar and nitre. The external applications require con- 
siderable caution. If mercury is used, care must be taken that 
the dog does not lick it. The diarrhcea produced by mercury often 
has a fatal effect. 

Unguents are useful, but considerable care must be taken in 
their application. They must be applied to the actual skin, not 
over the hair. In old and bad cases much time and patience will 
be requisite. iUr. Blaine had a favourite setter who had virulent 
mange five years. He was ordered to be dressed every day, or 
every second day, before the disease was completely conquered. 

Cutaneous affections have lately been prevalent to an extent 
altogether unprecedented on this and on the other side of the 
channel. In the latter part of 1S43 the disease assumed a character 
which had not been known among us for many years. The com- 
mon mange, which we used to think we could easily grapple with, 
was now little seen : even the usual red mange with the fox-coloured 
stain was not of more frequent occurrence than usual, but an in- 
tolerable itchiness with comparatively little redness of skin, and 
rarely sufficient to account for the torture which the animal seemed 
to endure, and often with not the slightest discoloration of the in- 
tegument, came before us almost every day, and under its influ- 
ence the dog became ill-lempered, dispirited, and emaciated, until he 
sunk under its influence. All unguents were thrown away here 
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ilimate, decoction of bark, infusion of 
digitalis or tobacco, effected some little good ; but the persevering 
use of tlie iodine of potassium, purgatives, and the abstraction of 
blood very generally succeeded. 

The sudden appearance of redness of the skin, and exudation 
from it, and actual sores attending the falling off of the hair, and 
iiching, that seemed to be intolerable, have also been prevalent to 
an unprecedented extent. This mange, however, is to a certain 
degree manageable. A dose or two of physic should be given, 
with an application of a calamine powder, and the adminielration 
of the iodide of potassium. 

Mr. Blaine gives a most valuable account of mange in the dog, 
part of which I shall quote somewhat at length. Mange eserts a 
morbid constitutional action dq the skin ; it is infectious from 
various miasmata, and it is contagious from personal coramunica- 
tiu». In some animals it may be produced by momentary contact : 
it descends to other animals of various descriptions; there is no 
doulit that it is occasionally hereditary : it is generated by effluvia 
of many various kinds; almost every kind of rancid or stimulating 
food is the parent of it. High living with little exercise is a fre- 
quent cause of it, and the near approach of starvation is not unfa- 
vourable to it. The scabby mange is the common form under 
which it generally appears. In red mange the whole integument 
is in a state of acute inflammation; surfeit, or blotches, a kind of 
cuticular eruption breaks out on particular parts of the body with- 
out the slightest notice, and, worse than all, a direct febrile attack, 
with swelling and ulceration, occurs, under which the dog evidently 
suffers peculiar heat and pain. Last of all comes local mange. 
Almost every eruptive disease, whether arising from the eye, the 
ear, the scrotum, or the feet, is injurious to the quality as well as 
the health of every sporting dog : the scent invariably becomes 
diseased, and the general powers are impaired. 

There are several accounts of persons who, having handled 
mangy dogs, have been affected with an eruption very similar to 
the mange. A gentleman and his wife who had been in the habit 
of fondling a mangy pug dog, were almost covered with an erup- 
tion resembling mange. Several of my servants in the dog-hospital 
have experienced a similar attack ; and the disease was once com- 
municated to a horse by a cat that was accustomed to lie on his 
back as he stood in the stall. 



These are often unpleasant things to have to do with. A New- 
ioundland dog had the whole of the inside of his mouth lined 
with warts. I applied the following caustic: — Hyd. sl 
3j., acidi mur. 5, alcoholis 5iiij., aqua: 5ij. The \ 
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touched twice eveiy day, and in less thin i fortnight they had ali 
disappeared. 

Another dog had its mouth filled with warts and the iboie 
solution was applied In tour days considerable Sdhvation CEtine 
on, and lasted a »eek hut at the expiration of that time the warts 
had vanislied. The owner cf the dog had applied the soluti n 
with the tip of her finger she experienced some salivation uhiL,h 
she attributed to this cause. 

The skin of the dog, from the feebleness of its perspiratory 
functions, is little sensible to the influence of diaphoretics : there- 
fore we trust so much to external applications for the cure of 
diseases of the skin of that animal. 



This is a disease too frequent among females of the dog tribe, 
and occasionally seen in the male. Its symptoms, local and 
general, are various. They are usually very obscure in their com- 
mencement ; they increase without any limit ; they are exasperated 
by irritants of any kind ; and in the majority of cases their repro- 
duction is almost constant, and perfectly incurable. 

With regard to the female, it is mostly connected with the secre- 
tion of milk. Two or three years may pass, and at almost every 
return of the period of (EStrum, there will be some degree of en- 
largement or inflammation of the teats. Some degree of fever 
also appears ; but, after a few weeks have passed away, and one or 
two physic balls have been administered, everything goes on well. 
In process of time, however, the period of cestrum is attended by 
a greater degree of fever and enlargement of the teata, and at 
length some diminutive hardened nuclei, not exceeding in size the 
tip of a finger, are felt within one of the teats. By degrees they 
increase in size ; they become hard, hot, and tender. A consi- 
derable degree of redness begins to appear. Some small enlarge- 
ments are visible. The animal evidently exhibits considerable 
pain when these enlargements are pressed upon. They rapidly 
increase, they become more hot and red, various shining protube- 
rances appear about the projection, and at length the tumour ulcer- 
ales. A considerable degree of sanious matter flows from the 
aperture. 

The tumours, however, after a while diminish in size; the heat 
and redness diminish ; the ulcer partly or entirely closes, but, after 
a while, and especially when the next period of cestrum arrives, 
the tumour again increases, and with far greater rapidity than 
before, and then comes the necessity of the removal of the tumour, 
or if not, the destruction of the animal. In the great majority of 
cases, the removal of the cancer does not destroy the dog, but 
lessens its torture. The knife and the forceps must usually be re- 
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sorted to, and in (he hands of a skilful surgeon the iife of the ani- 
mal will be saved. 

When the cancer is attached to the neighbouring parts by cel- 
lular substance alone, no difficulty will be experienced in detaching 
the whole of it. The operation will be speedily performed, and 
there will be an end of the matter ; but, if the tumour has been 
neglected, and the muscular, the cellular, or even the superficial 
parts have been attacked, the utmost caution is requisite that every 
diseased portion shall be removed. Mr. Blaine adds to this that 
" it must also be taken into the account, that, although in the 
canine cancer ulceration does not often reappear in the interme- 
diate part, when the o^ration baa been judiciously performed, yet, 
when the constitution has been long affected with this ulcerai' 
action, it is very apt to show itself in some neighbouring part » 
after." 
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tally unable to walk, with very laborious breathing 
and cdd extremities. A cathartic was given and the legs bandaged; 
but the wounds made no progress towards healing, and at the end 
of three days he died. On exposing the cavity of the thorax it 
was almost covered with variously formed tumours, from the size 
of a pigeon's egg to that of a small pea. The intercostal muscles 
had many of these adhering to them, and a few small ones were 
developed on the heart. There were three on the diaphragm, in 
the centre of which malfer was formed. The blood-vessels, kid- 
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neys, &.c., were free from disease. These tumours were white, 
or nearly so, raiher hard, and of a glandular subatauce. The ex- 
ternal ones were soft, red, and almost destitute of blood-vessels, 
except the first, which bled considerably. There was dropsy of 
th bd 
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very obstiaate. 

Genefajjy speaking, b d g h fi 1 e fore feet, and 

four on the hind feel, b dm i a fifth metatarsal 

bone in some feet ; but i 1 fif h b is long and well 

proportioned, and advan f as h g n f the first phalanx 

of the neighbouring toe 

[The editor begs le dd m d 1 d and systematic 

treatise of the affections generally attacking the feet and limbs of 

DISEASES OF THE FFET 



Inflammation of (be feef, a di m 1 1 

der in horses, %nd often attend d h q lly b d 
cularly in the English kennels p ly 

altbougii there are few sportsro b 1 m 1 

among their dogs. The feet b d II 

violent inflammatory action set h b 

claws diseased, and the balls very p f 1 d f 
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obliged to run incessantly to and fro over the gravel shores, in 
their efforts to attract the canvass-back. We have seen many 
dogs that have been made cripples by this arduous wofk, and ren- 
dered prematurely old while yet in their prime. It would certainly 
be wise and humane on the part of those who pursue this sport 
eithef for pleasure or gain, to provide suitable boots for these 
sagacious animals, who in return would repay such kindness by 
increased ardour and lengfh of service. These articles might be 
made of leather, or some other durable substance, in such a manner 
that they could be laced on every morning before commencing 
their labours. 

The claws should be allowed to project through openings in the 
b h II hm f d If 

dib It II bd yd oobyhp 



b! y 
d bl od 



Dogs frequently have a pustular eruption belween the toes, 
either accompanying mange or some other skin disease, or entirely 
independent of any other affection. 

Causes. — Want of cleanliness, bad housing, improper food, ver- 
min, and depraved constitution. 

Treatment. — Frequent washing with eastile aoap and water will 
correct this disease; the feet and legs after washing should be 
rubbed dry, particularly between the toes. When the pustules are 
large, they may be opened with the lancet and a poultice applied. 
If the disease appears complicated with mange, or dependent opoa 
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other general causes, the primary affection must be removed by 
the proper remedies, which generally carries off with it the second 






; for dogs, while running, 
climbing fences, or jumping ditches, to sprain themselves very 
severely in the knee, or more frequently in the shoulder-joint ; and 
if not properly attended to, will remain cripples for life, owing to 
enlargement of the tendon and deposition of matter. 

We once had a fine, large, powerful bull-dog, that sprained 
himself in the shoulder while running very violenriy in the street 
after another dog, and in some way, owing to his great eagerness 
to overtake the other, tripped up when at the top of his speed, fell on 
his chest, and when he arose commenced limping, and evidently 
Buffered from considerable pain. On taking him home, we ex- 
amined his feet, limbs, and chest very particularly, expecting to 
find a luxation or fracture of some of the bones of the leg or feet, 
or perhaps the presence of a piece of glass or other article deeply 
imbedded inhbllN lib dtsh bg 

brought to I gl b If d 1 f d 

who express d 1 p 1 d d h 

pie sprain of f 1 d b d I ) 1 

On the foil g d ) i I h 11 g d d 

of the should j mp d by g II p 

the foot toth d g'pl dbpo- 

duced by th f I 1 g Th 1 mb f d d 

the dog conli df Idyllh 11 ddsa 

disappeared h g ly hm d h f 1 

he still rem d 1 b j 

This lam d f se ! h b p d 

with him,B d gl ra 1 b j i f d 

OS that he n d b f 1 1 b b 1 b 

shrivelled and deformed for want of use. 

The cause of lameness in this doj 
cases of lameness we see in horses, 
was neither fracture nor luxation, nor any other unnatural displace- 
ment of the parts, and can attribute it to nothing but enlargement 
of one of the tendons of the ahoulder-joint, resulting from inflam- 
mation. If it had been in our power, we should have liked to 
hare examined this animal after death. 

Tre.atmettt. — Hot fomentations to the part affected, together 
with purging balls and bleeding, if there be great tenderness and 
swelling of the limb. When the inflammation and tumefaction 
have disappeared, rub the parts with opodeldoc, or other stimulat- 
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Dogs are apt to cut tlieir feet by stepping upon sharp tools, bits 
«f oyster-shell, old iron, &c., or by the introduction of thorns, 
burrs, nails, bils of glass, and other articles, into their balls. 

Treatment. — If the cut be very deep, or divides the ball, the 
foot must be washed in tepid water, and the edges of the wound 
drawn together and retained in their position by a couple of sutures 
or a strap or two of adhesive plaster, and the animal confined. 

Where thorns or sand-burrs have pierced the foot, diligent search 
should be made to extract them, or the wound will suppurate, and 
the dog continue lame for a long time. This caution is piirticu- 
larly necessary when minute particles of glass have entered the 
foot, A poultice in such cases should be applied, after removing 
every particle within our reach, and the foot be wrapped up, or, 
what is better, enclosed in a boot of some kind, sufficiently strong 
to protect it from the dirt or other small particles which otherwise 
would enter the wound and prevent its healing. In a case of great 
emergency, one of our friends hunted a setter dog three successive 
days in a leather boot, which we instructed a country cobbler to 
put on him to protect his fool from a recent and deep cut, that he 
had received from treading upon some farming utensils. The 
boot was taken off every night, the foot nicely cleaned, tlie leather 
oiled and replaced ready for the following day. The wound after- 
wards healed up, and no trace of the incision now remains. The 
boot should be made of stout, flexible leather, and extend beyond 
the first joint; the seam must be in front, so as not to interfere 
with the dog's tread. There should be openings for the claws, 
and the sole large enough to allow the expansion of the ball pads 
when in motion: a small layer of tow had better be laid on the 
bottom of the foot before putting on the boot. 

It is often very difficult to tell the exact spot where a briar or 
thorn has entered the foot, owing to its penetrating so far into the 
substance of the ball as to be entirely concealed under the skin, 
or by the swelling of the parts surrounding it. In all such cases 
the bottom of the foot should be gently pressed by the thumb, and 
the point where the dog exhibits symptoms of most pain should be 
particularly examined, and, if necessary, cut down upon to extract 
the extraneous substance, no matter what it may be. 



The nails of some dogs require occasional cutting, otherwise 
they grow so long and fast that they turn in and penetrate the ball 
of the foot. If we cut them, a strong, sharp knife is necessary for 
the purpose; filing them off we consider far preferable. 
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Dogs, as we!l as horses, become lame from stiff joints, splints, 
and sprains. Stiff joiuls are occasioned by anchylosis, or the de- 
posit of calcareous or osseous matter within the ligament or around 
the head of the bone, which latter defect is known as ring-hone in 
the horse. 

Treatment. — Stimulating friction to tile parts, such as spirits of 
camphor, or camphorated liniment, mercurial c' ' 
of iodine, opodeldoc, blistering, &.c. — L.] 



CHAPTER XVL 

PKACTTJKES. 

These are of not unfrequent occurrence in the dog; and I once 
had five cases in iny hospital at the same time. 

In the human subject, fractures ara more frequent in adults, 
and, perhaps, in old men, than in infants; but this is not the case 
with the smaller animals generally, and particularly with dogs. 
Five-sixths of the fractures occur between the time of weaning 
and the animal being six months old ; not, perhaps, because of 
their chemical composition, that the hones are more fragile at this 
age; but because young dogs are more exposed to fall from the 
hands of the persons who carry them, and from the places to which 
they climb; and the extremities of the bones, then being in the 
state of epiphysis, are easily separated from the body of the bone. 
When the fracture takes place in the body of the bone, it is trans- 
verse or somewhat oblique, but there is scarcely any displacement. 

A simple bandage will be sufficient for the reduction of ihese 
fractures, which may be removed in ten or twelve days, when the 
preparatory callus has acquired some consistence. One only out 
of twenty dogs that were brought to me with fractures of the ex- 
tremities, in the year 1834, died. Two dogs had their jaws frac- 
tured by kicks from horses, and lost several of their leeth. In one 
of them the anterior part of the jaw was fractured perpendicularly; 
in the other, both branches were fractured. Plenty of good soup 
was injected into their mouths. Ten or twelve days afterwards, 
they were suffered to lap it; and in a Uttle while they were dis- 
missed cured. 

It will be desirable, perhaps, to describe our usual method of 
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reducing the greater part of the fractures which come under our 
notice. 

I. — The humerus was fractured just above the elbow and close 
to the joint. The limb was enclosed in adhesive plaster, and sup- 
ported by a firm bandage. The bones were beginning to unite, 
when, by some means concerning which I could never satisfy my- 
self, the tibia was broken a little above the hock. Nothing could 
well be done with this second fracture ; but great care was taken 
with regard to the former. The lower head of the humerus 
remained somewhat enlarged; but the lameness became very 
slight, and in three weeks had nearly or quite disappeared. Nothing 
was done to the second fracture; in fact, nothing more than a 
slight annular enlargement, surrounding the part, remained — a 
proof of the renovating power of nature, 

II. — A spaniel was run over by a light carriage. It was unable 
to put the left hind leg to the ground, and at the upper tuberosity 
of the ileum some crepitus could be distinguished. I subtracted 
six ounces of blood, administered a physic-ball, and ordered the 
patient to be well fomented with warm water several times during 
the night. On the following day no wound could be discovered, 
but there was great tenderness. I continued the fomentation. 
Two or three days afterwards she was evidently easier. I then 
had the hair cut close, and covered the loins and back with a 
pitch-plaster. At the expiration of six days the plaster was getting 
somewhat loose, and was replaced by another with which a very 
small quantity of powdered cantharides was mingled. At the CK- 
piration of the fifth week she was quite well. 

HI. — The thigh-bone had been broken a fortnight. It was a 
compound fracture : the divided edges of the hone protruded 
through the integuments, and there was no disposition to unite. 
It is not in one case in a hundred that an animal thus situated 
can be saved. We failed in our efforts, and the dog was uhimately 
destroyed, 

IV. — The femur was broken near the hip. I saw it on the 
third day, when much heat and swelling had taken place. I 
ordered the parts to be frequently bathed with warm water. The 
heat and tenderness to a considerable degree subsided, and the 
pitch-plaster was carefully applied. At the expiration of a week 
the plaster began to be loosened. A second one was applied, and 
when a fortnight longer had passed, a slight degree of tenderness 
alone remained. 

V. — The following account is characteristic of the bull terrier. 
The radius had been broken, and was set, and the bones were 
decidedly united, when the dog, in a moment of frantic rage, 
seized his own leg and crushed some of the bones. They were 
once more united, but his wrist Lent under him in the form of a 
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concaTe semicircle, as if some of the ligaments of the joint had 
been ruptured in the moment of rage. It was evident on the fol- 
lowing day that it waa impossible to control him, and he was de- 
stroyed. 

VI. — A spaniel, three months old, became fractured half-way 
between the wrist and the elbow. A surgeon bound it up, and it 
became swollen to an enormous size, from the adhesive plaster 
that had been applied and the manner of placing the splints. I 
removed the splints. On the following morning I had the arm 
frequently fomented ; a very indistinct crepitus could be perceived 
at the point of the humerus : I applied another plaster higher up, 
and including the elbow. The hair not having been cut suf- 
ficiently close, the plasier was removed, applied much more neatly 
and closely, and the original fracture was firmly hound together. 
No crepitus was now to be perceived. 

I saw no more of our patient for four days, when I found that 
he had fallen, and that the elbow on the other side was fractured 
within the capsular ligament. A very distinct crepitus could be 
fell, and the dog cried sadly when the joint was moved, I would 
have destroyed him, but he was a favourite with his master, and 
we tried what a few days more would produce. I enclosed the 
whole of the limb in a plaster of pitch, and bound it up without 
eplints. Both the bandages remained on nearly a fortnight, when 
the fractures were found lo be perfectly united, and the lameness 
ilk both legs gradually disappeared. 

VII. — July 22, 1843. A spaniel was frightened with something 
on the bed, and fell from it, and cried very much. The instep, 
or wrist, of the right leg, before was evidently bowed, and there 
was considerable heat and tenderness. It was well fomented on 
the two following days, and then set, and adhesive plaster was 
tightly applied, and a splint bound over that. 24(A. The foot 
began to swell, and was evidently painful. The outer bandage 
was loosened a little, hut the inner bandage was not louched. 
Aitg. 4. The bandage, thai had not been meddled with for eleven 
days, now appeared to give him some pain. For the last two days 
he has been gently licking and gnawing it. The splints were 
Femoved; but the adhesive plaster appearing even and tirm, was 
suffered to remain. 26(4. Everything appeared to be going on 
well, when he again leaped from his bed. The wrist was much 
more bowed, and was tender and hot, Simple lint and a lirm 
calico bandage were had recourse to. 27M. He is unable to put 
his foot to the ground, and the joint is certainly enlarging. An 
adhesive plaster, made by a Frenchman, was applied at the owner's 
request, over which was placed a splint. The dog soon began to 
gnaw the plaster, which formed a sticky but not very adhesive 
mass. Before night the pain appeared to be very great, and the 
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dog cried excessively. I was sent for. We well fomented the 
leg, and then returned to our former treatment. There was evi- 
dently a great deal of pain, but it gradually passed over, and a 
slight degree of lameness alone remained. 

I have great pleasure in adding the following accounts of the 
successful treatment of fractures in dogs by Mr. Percivall : — 

" Hopeless as cases of fracture in horses generally are, from 
the difficulty experienced in managing the patient, they are by no 
means to be so regarded in dogs. I have in several instances 
seen dogs recover, and with very good use of the parts, if not 
perfect restoration of them, when the accidents have been con- 
sidered, at the time they took place, of a nature so irremediable 
as to render it advisable to destroy the animals. 

" May 4, 1839. A valuable Irish spaniel fell from a high wall, 
and fractured his off shoulder. On examination, I found the oa 
humeri fractured about an inch above its radial extremity, causing 
the limb to drop pendulously from the side, and depriving the 
animal of all use of it. The arm, by which I mean the fore arm, 
was movable in any direction upon the shoulder, and there was 
distinct crepitus : in a word, the nature of the accident was too 
plain to admit of doubt; nor was there any splinter or loose piece 
of bone discoverable. I directed that the animal might be laid 
flat upon his sound side in a hamper, or covered basket or box, 
of sufficient dimensions, but not large enough to admit of his 
moving about; to have his hind legs fettered, his mouth muzzled, 
and his injured parts covered with a linen cloth wetted with a 
spirit lotion. May 5. The parts are tumefied, but not more, nor 
even so much as one^might have expected. Continue the lotion, 
6th. At my request, Mr. Youalt was called in to give his opinion 
as to the probability of effecting a cure. He thought from the 
inconvenient situation of the fracture, that the chances of success 
were doubtful ; and recommended that a plaster, composed of 
thick sheep-skin and pitch, cut to the shape of the parts, should 
be applied, extending from the upper part of the shoulder down 
upon the arm, and reachingto the knee; and hi h 1 h Id 
be enveloped in well-applied bandages, one f h b g d 

over the shoulders and brought round be h f I 

Bupp rt the I' nb and a'd in retaining the f d d p- 

pos t on Pr or to the application of the p h pi h h 

was cl sely shor off fhus bound up, th d g p! d n 

h s hamper and hid sone aperient medici g h m S A 

n e n ed c ne has operated ; and he appe 11 h 

appet te cont nu ng mpaired. 10(A. H g nl wh I p n 
the basket t ! ok nt h i . On examining h (wh 1 h k p 
had hold of him), I found the plaster loosening from its adhesion , 
I took it off altogether, and applied a fresh one, composed of the 
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as to prevent him being serviceable, as a blow hunter, in the 
sporting-tield. 

"About a twelvemonth ago," continues Mr, Percivall, "I was 
consulted concerning a blood-hound of great size and beauty, and 
of the cost of 50(., that had been a cripple in one of his hind limbs 
for some considerable time past, owing, it was said or thought, to 
having received some injury. After a very careful handling and 
examination of the parts about the hips, the places where he ex- 
pressed pain, I h I h h I d be d 
still existed, sof { k 1 I jw f h pi b 
precisely wher f I I Id d d 11 
the treatment I Id d h b 1 h Id b 
shut up withii bask b f f d m ly 
sufficient (0 en bl h m 1 d 1 1 L k p 1 
for at least six 1 i b g k f h p 
pose of having hbdl d dH hdp 
viously made phmd h hmd rcy d 1 d g 
however, from rahh 11 dh fh o- 
very, he order dhoo p ppbl d 
that the dog's h hlhdp bdTh 
man asked me II Im h hk Ihhbg 
larger than waq flldd tj dh 
he had an iron lattice-door made convcrimif it into i sort of wild 
beast cage. After two mh hm Ihdbl f 
a short run, and percei d d n d I b 1 1 ge- 
ther that he was impriBO edfi nh dh fd 
much improved that Ildhml d 1 k If h 
maining month, and th I b I d f 1 
month. The issue was h mpl y f h 1 y 
much to the gratificalic djyfh byh h 
regarded as a kind of u q b bl p d 

" The fractures of d d 1 1 m f I 

treated in accordance v h 1! h f I 

but I have always cons d d m I p f h 

ment that suc.b portable p d d V h Id b 
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placed and kept in a state of confinement, wh 1 j 1 Id 

not, or were not likely to, use or move the f dp d 

moreover, 1 have thought that failure, where h 1 d f 

such treatment, has arisen from its not h b Ih ly 

long persisted in." 

In the opinion of Professor Simonds, wh 1 f f 

(lie bones of the extremities, a starch banda h b h n 

be employed. If applied wet, it adapts itself h 1 

of the limbs ; and if allowed to remain on twel i d b d 

it forms a complete case for the part, and aff d m q al p 
port than anything else that can possibly be d 

The following case was one of considerabl n I m 

under the care of Professor Simonds. Two g I m n pi y 

ing at quoils, and the dog of one of them w k 1 1 d 

by a quoit, and supposed to be killed. H k h u p 

and found that he was not dead, although 1 If lly j d I 
being near the Thames, his owner took hi 1 dg f he 

river, and dashed some water over him, a d 1 II d a 1 I 
Professor Simonds detected a fracture of th k II w h ] e 

on the brain, arising from a portion of depressed bone. The dog 
was perfectly unconscious, frequently moaning, quite incapable of 
standing, and continually turning round upon bis belly, his straw, 
or his bed. It was a case of coma; he took no food, and the pul- 
sation at the heart was very indistinct. 

" I told the proprietor that there was no chance of recovery 
except by an operation; and, even then, I thought it exceedingly 
doubtful. I was desired to operate, and 1 took him home. 

" The head was nowjalmost twice as large as when the accident 
occurred, proceeding from a quantity of coagulated blood that had 
been effused under the skin covering the skull. I gave him a dose 
of aperient medicine, and on the following morning commenced 
my operation." 

"The hair was clipped from the head, and an incision carried 
immediately from between the eye-brows to the back part of the 
skull, in the direction of the sagittal suture. Another incision 
was made from this towards the root of the ear. This triangular 
flap was then turned back, in order to remove the coagulated blood 
and make a thorough exposure of the skull. I was provided with 
a trephine, thinking that only a portion of the bone had been de- 
pressed on the brain, and it would be necessary, with that instru- 
ment, to separate it from its attachment, and then with an elevator 
remove it ; but I found that the greater part of the parietal bone 
was depressed, and that the fracture extended along the sagittal 
suture from the coronal and lamdoidal sutures. At three-fourths 
of the width of the bone, the fracture ran parallel with the sagittal 
suture, and this large portion was depressed upon the tunics of the 
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brain, the dura mater being considerably lacerated. The depressea 
bone was raised with an elevator, and 1 found, from its lacerated 
edges and the extent of the mischief done, that it was far wiser to 
remove it entirely, than to allow it to remain and take the chance 
of its uniting. 

" In a few days, the dog began to experience relief from the 
operation, and to be somewhat conscious of what was taking place 
around bini. He still requires care and attention, and proper 
medicinal agents to be administered from time to time ; but with 
the exception of occasionally turning round when on the floor, he 
takes his food well, and obeys his master's call." " 



CHAPTER XVn. 

HBDICINEB USED IN THE TRfiATMENT OF THE DISEASES C 



These are far more numerous and complicated than would, on 
the first consideration of them, be imagined. The Veterinary 
Surgeon has a long list of them, suited to the wants and dangers, 
imaginary or real, of his patients; and he who is not scientifically 
acquainted with ihem, will occasionally blunder in the choice of 
remedies, or the application of the means of core which he adopts. 
Little attention may, perhaps, be paid to the medical treatment of 
the dog ; yet it requires not a little study and experience. I will 
endeavour to give a short account of the drugs, and mode of using 
them, generally employed. 

The administering of medicines to dogs is, generally speaking, 
simple and safe, if a little care is taken about the matter, and 
especially if two persons are employed in the operation. The one 
should be sitting with the dog between his knees, and the hinder 
part of the animal resting on the iioor. The mouth is forced open 
by the pressure of the fore-finger and thumb upon the lips of the 
upper jaw, and (he medicine can be conveniently introduced with 
the other hand, and passed sufficiently far into the throat to insure 
its not being returned. The mouth should be closed and kept so, 
until the bolus has been seen to pass down. Mr, Blaine thus de- 
scribes the difference between the administration of liquid and 
solid medicines: — "A little attention will prevent all danger. A 
ball or bolus should be passed completely over the root of the 

' Trans. Vet. Med. Assoc, i. SI. 
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tongue, and pushed som y b k d d f d Wl 

liquid is given, if the qua y h i II d aJ 

one effort, it should be re d 1 h h 1 d gl 

tion, or the dog may be 1 d B 11 f f 

and those composed of n g d h Id b pp d 

in thin paper, or they may d hdgdpd kee 

Dogs labouring under d se h !d b i lly d 

depends on this than many p b A 

and comfortable bed is ol g d ] q t 

many persons who are fond f h d g g CI I 

also an essential point. H h f d k d 

ment will evidently aggra m y f h pi I h 

sometimes witnessed anagy dpk hlhydgpo- 

duce iustant confulsions d p d 1 1 pp d be 

near ; and the tils that com p I d mp I oa 

instantly leave the dog by soothing notice of him. 

Acidum Acetum ( Vinegar). — This is useful for sprains, bruises, 
and fomentations. 

Acidum Nilricvm {Nitric Acid ; Agua Fortis), — This may be 
used with advantage to destroy warts or fungous excrescences. A 
little of the acid should be dropped on the part and bound tightly 
down. The protuberance will slough off and healthy granula- 
tions will spring up. A surer application, however, is the nitrate 
of silver. 

Acidum Hydroct/anicum (Prussic Acid). — This is an excellent 
application for the purpose of allaying irritation of the skin in 
dogs ; but it must be very carefully watched, I have seen a drachm 
of it diluted with a pint of distilled water, rapidly allay cuticular 
inflammation. The dreadful degree of itching which had been 
observed during the last two or three years yielded to this appli- 
cation alone; and to that it has almost invariably yielded, a little 
patience being used. 

Acupuncturation is a practice lately introduced into veterinary 
surgery. It denotes the insertion of a needle into the skin or flesh 
of a person or animal suffering severely from some neuralgic affec- 
tion. The needle is small and sharp ; it is introduced by a slight 
pressure and semi-rotating motion between the thumb and fiire- 
finger, and afterwards withdrawn with the same motion. This 
should always employ a quarter of an hour at least, and in cases 
of very great pain it should continue two hours; but when the 
object is to afford an exit to the fluid collected, mere puncture is 
BuHicienl. It is attended with very little pain ; and therefore it 
may be employed at least with safely if not with advantage. The 
operation was known and practised in Japan, many years ago ; but 
it was only in the seventeenth century that its singular value was 
ascertained. In 1810 some trials of it were made in Paris, and 
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M. Chenel took the lead. He had a young dog that he had cured 
of distemper, except that a spasmodic afTeciion of the left liind leg 
remained. He applied a needle, and with fair success. He failed 
with another dog; but M. Prevost, of Geneva, relieved two mares 
from rheumatism, and an entire horse that had been lame sixteen 
months. In the Veterinary School at Lyons acupuncturation was 
tried on two dogs. One had chorea, and the other chronic para- 
lysis of the muscles of the neck. The operation had no effect on 
the first; the other came out of the hospital completely cured. In 
the following year acupuncturation was tried without success in 
the same school. Four horses and two dogs were operated upon 

Adeps (Hog's Lard) forms the hasis of all our ointments. It 
is tasteless, inodorous, and free from every stimulating quality. 

Alcohol (Rectified Spirit).— This is principally used in tinc- 
tures, and seldom or never administered to the dog in a pure 

Aloes, Biirbadoes. — From these are formed the sifeat and best 
aperients for the dog — consisting of powdered aloes, eight parts, 
antimonial powder one part gmger one part and palm oil five 

Earts beaten we!! together and the size of the ba!i varvmg from 
alf a drachm to two drachma and a bail administered every 
fourth or fifth hour Mr Blaine considers it to be the safe«t 
general purgjtiie He •^ay that such is the peculiarity of the 
bowels ( the dog that iihile a man can tdke with impunity as 
much calomel as would kill two lirge dcgs a moderate s zed dog 
will takp a quantity ol a! es sufiicient to destroy two sltut men 
The smallest dog can take 15 or 20 grains half a drichm is 
seldom too much but the "malier do e had better be tried first 
for hundreds of dogs are every year destroyed by temerity in this 
particular. Medium-sized dogs nsuatly require a drachm; and 
some large dogs have taken two or even three drachms. 

Alteriitives are medicines that eSect some slow change in the 
diseased action of certain parts, without interfering with the food 
or work. The most useful consist of five parts of sublimed sul- 
phur, one of nitre, one of linseed meal, and two of lard or palm 
oil. 

Alum is a powerful astringent, whether employed externally or 
internally. It is occasionally administered in doses of from 10 to 
15 grains in obstinate diarrhcea. In some obstinate cases, alum 
whey has been employed in the form of a clyster. 

Onde of Antimony, in the form of a compound powder, and 
under the name of James's powder, is employed as a sudorific, or 
to cause a determination to the skin. 

The Antimonii Potassio Tartras (Tartar Emttic), besides its 
effect on the skin, is a useful nauseant. and invaluable in infiam- 
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mation of the lunga and catarthaJ affections of every kind. The 
Black Sesqi'isulphuret of A itimoiti/ is d compound of sulphur and 
antimony, and an excellent allerative 

Argenti Nitras — Nitrate of iitlver {Lunar Caustic). — I have 
already strongly advocated the employment of this caustic for 
empoisoned wounds and bites of rabid animals. In my opinion 
it supersedes the use of every other caustic, and generally of (he 
knife. I have also given it internally as a tonic to the dog, in 
cases of chorea, in doses from an eighth to a quarter of a grain. 
A dUute solution may be employed as an excitant to wounds, in 
which the healing process has become sluggish. For this pur- 
pose, ten grains or more may be dissolved in a fluid ounce of dis- 
tilled water. A few fibres of tow dipped in this solution, being 
drawn through the channel which is left on the removal of a seton, 
quickly excite the healing action. Occasionally one or two drops 
of this solution may be introduced into the eye for the purpose of 
removing opalescence of the cornea. In cases of fungoid matter 
being thrown out on the cornea, the fungus may be touched with 
a rod of nitrate of silver, and little pain will follow. 

The Peruvian Bark, or its active principle the disulphate of 
quina, is a valuable tonic in distemper, especially when combined 
with the iodide of iron ; the iron increasing with the general tone 
of the system, and the iodine acting as a stimulant to the ahsorb- 

Blisters are occasionally useful or indispensable in some of the 
casualties and diseases to which the dog is liable. They are 
mostly of the same description, and act upon the same principles 
as in the horse, whether in the form of plaster, or ointment, or 
stimulating fluid. Blisters can be kept on the dog with difficulty: 
nothing short of a wire muzzle will suffice; Mr. Blaine says, that 
for very large dogs, he used to be compelled to make use of a per- 
forated tin one. The judgment of the practitioner will determine 
in these cases, as well as with regard to the horse, whether the 
desired effect should be produced by severe measures or by those 
of a milder character, by active blisters or by milder stimulants: 
the difficulty of the measures to -be adopted, and the degree of 
punishment that may be inflicted, being never forgotten by the 
operator. 

We have stated in our work on the Horse, that " the art of 
blistering consists in cutting or rather shaving the hair perfectly 
close; then well rubbing in the ointment, and afterwards, and, 
what is of the greatest consequence of all, plastering a little more 
of the ointment lightly over the part, and leaving it. As soon as 
the vesicles have perfectly risen, which will be in twenty or twen- 
ty-four hours, the torture of the animal may be somewhat relieved 
33 
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by the application of olive or neat's-foot oil, or any emoUient oint- 
ment. 

" An infusion of two ounces of the caniharides in a pint of oil 
of turpentine, for several days, is occasionally used as a languid 
blister; and when sufficiently lowered with common oil, it is called 



a svteating oil, for it maintains a certain degree 
inflammation on the skin, yet.not sufficient to blister; and thus 
gradually abates or removes some old or deep inflammation, or 
cause of lameness.'" 

Iodine in various cases is now rapidly superseding the cantha- 
rides and the turpentine. 

Calomel. — Sufficieni has been said of this dangerous medicine 
in the course of the present work. I should rarely think of exhi- 
biting it, except in small doses for the purpose of producing that 
specific influence on the liver, which we know to be the peculiar 
property of (his drug. In large doses it will to a certain extent 
produce vomiting; and, if it finds its way into the intestines, it 
acta as a powerful drastic purgative. 

Castor Oil {Oleum Ricim). — This is a most valuable medicine. 
It ia usually combined with the syrup of buckthorn and white pop- 
pies, in the proportions of three parts of the oil to two of the buck- 
thorn and one of the poppy-syrup; which form a combination of 
ingredients in which the oleaginous, stimulant, and narcotic ingre- 
dients happily blend. 

Catechu. — This is an extract from the wood of an acacia-tree 
{Acacia calceku), and possesses a powerful astringent properly. 
Jt is given in cases of superpnrgation, united with opium, chalk, 
and powdered gum. A tincture of it is very useful for the pur- 
pose of hastening the healing principle of wounds. Professor Mor- 
ton says, that he considers it as the most valuable of the vegetable 
astringents. 

C/yrfers. — Professor Morton gives an account of the use of 
clysters. The objects, he says, for which ihey are adminisSered, 
are — 1. To empty the bowels of faces : thus they act as an ape- 
rient. Also, to induce a cathartic to commence its operations, 
when, from want of exercise or due preparation, it is tardy in pro- 
ducing the desired eflect. Clysters operate in a twofold way; 
first, by softening the conlents of the intestines; and, secondly, 
by exciting an irritation in one portion of the canal which is com- 
municated throughout the whole; hence they become valuable 
when the nature and progress of the disease require a quick 
evacuation of the bowels. The usual enema is warm water, but 
this may be rendered more stimulating by the addition of salt, oil, 
or aloes. 2. For the purpose of killing worms that are found in 

■ Tiie Horse, p. 501. 
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ihe rectum and large intestines ; in this case, it is usually of an 
oleagiuoLis nature. 3. For restraining diarrhtea: sedatives and 
astringeots being then employed. 4. For nourishing the body 
when food cannot be received by the mouth. Gruel is generally 
the aliment thus given. 5. Fur allaying spasms in the stomach 
and bowels. 

Copper. — Both the verdigris, or subaoetate, and the blue vitriol 
of sulphate of copper, are now comparatively rarely used. They 
are employed either in the form of a fine powder, or mixed with 
an equal quantiiy of the acetate of lead in order to destroy proud 
flesh or stimulate old ulcers. They also form a part of the sgyp- 
tiacom of the farrier. There are many better drugs to accomplish 
the same purpose. 

Creosote is seldom used for the dog. We have applications 
quite as good and less dangerous. It may be employed as a very 
genlle e\citant and antiseptic 

Creta Preparata {Chalk), in combination with gmger, catechu, 
and opium, is exceedingly useful, indeed, it is our mo-t viluable 
medicine m all cases of purging, and particularly the purging of 
diiitemper 

Dtgitalf- is an etceedinglj valuable drug It is a direct and 
powerful sedatue, a mild diuretic, and U'>eful in eiery inflamma- 
tory and febrile complain! 

Genttan and Ginger are both valuable, the first as a stomachic 
and tonic, and the last as a cordial and tonic It is occisiomlly 
necessary, or at least desirable, to draw this distinction between 
them 

Chloride of Lime is a useful apphcation for ill-conditioned 
wounds and for the frequent cleansing of the kennel 

Ep'iom Salts, or Sulphate of Magncia, are mild >et effective 
m their action with regard to cattle and sheep, they supersede 
eiery other aperient, for the dog, however, they must yield to (he 
castor-od mixture 

MLrciiry — The common mercurial ointment is now compara- 
tively little u=ed It haa given way to the different preparations 
of iodine. In direct and virulent mange, it is yet, however, em- 
ployed under the form of calomel, and combined with aloes, but in 
very small doses, never exceeding three grains. It is also useful 
in farcy and jaundice. The corrosive sublimate is occasionally 
used for mange in the dog, and to destroy vermin ; but it is a very 
uncertain and dangerous medicine. 

Palm Oil would be an excellent emollient, if it were not so 
frequently adulterated with turmeric root in powder. It is far 
milder than the 
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Nitrate of Potash is a valuable cooling and mild c 
doses of eight or ten graina. 

Saljihur IB the basis of the most effectual applications for mange. 
It IS a good alterative, combined usually with antimonials and 
nitre, and particularly useful in mange, surfeit, grease, hide-bound, 
and nant of condition. 

Turpentine is an excellent diuretic and antispasmodic ; it is also 
a most effectual sweating blister and highly useful in strains. 

Tke Sulphate of Zinc is valuable as an excitant to wounds, and 
promotes adhesion between divided surfaces and the radix. 
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i OF COURSING. 



APTENDIX. 



THE NEW lAWS OF COURSING, 

As Rcviwd and Enlarged at a Meeting of Noblemen and Oentlemen, 
held at the Thatched House Tavern, Si. James's Street, June 1, 1839. 

I. Two stewards shall be appointed by the members at dinner 
each day, to act in the field the foilowing day, and to preside at 
dinner. They shall regulate the plan of beating the ground, un- 
der the sanction of the owner or occupier of the soil. 

II. Three or five members, including the secretary for the time 
being, shall form a Committee of Management, and shall name a 
person, for the approbation of the members, to judge all courses — 
ail doubtful cases shall be referred to them. 

III. All courses shali be from slips, by a brace of greyhounds 
only. 

IV. The time of putting the first brace of dogs in the slips shall 
be declared at dinner on the day preceding. If a prize is to be 
run for, and only one dog is ready, he shall run a by, and his 
owner shall receive forfeit ; should neither be ready, the course 
shall be run when the Committee shall think lit. In a match, if 
only one dog be ready, his owner shall receive forfeit ; if neither 
be present, the match shal! be placed the last in the list. 

V. If any person shall enter a greyhound by a name 
from that in which he last appeared in public, without giving notice 
of such alteration, he shall be disqualified from winning, and shall 
forfeit his match. 

VI. No greyhounds shall be entered as puppies unless born on 
or after the 1st of January of the year preceding the liay of run- 
ning. 

VH. Any member, or other person, running a greyhound at the 
meeting, having a dog at large which shall join in the course then 
running, shall forfeit one sovereign ; and, if belonging to either of 
the parties running, the course shall be decided against him. 

VIII, The judge ought to be in a position where he can see the 
dogs leave the slips, and to decide by the colour of the dogs to a 
person appointed for that purpose : his decision shall be final. 
33" z 
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IX. If, in running for prizes, the judge shall be of opinion that 
the course has not been of sufficient length to enable him to decide 
as to the merits of the dogs, he shail Inquire of the Committee 
whether he is to decide the course or not ; if in the negative, the 
dogs shall be immediately put again into the slips. 

X. The judge shall not answer any questions put to him regard- 
ing a course, unless such questions are asked by the Committee. 

XI. If any member make any observation in the hearing of the 
judge respecting a course, during the time of running, or before 
he shall have delivered his judgment, he shall forfeit one sovereign 
to the fund ; and, if either dog be his own, he shall lose the course. 
If he impugn the decision of the judge, he shall forfeit two 
sovereigns. 

XII. When a course of an average length is so equally divided 
that the judge shall be unable to decide it, the owners of the dogs 
may toss for it; but, if either refuse, the dogs shall be again put 
in the slips, at such time as the Committee may think fit; but, if 
either dog be drawn, the winning dog shall not be obliged to run 
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XVII. Should two hares be on foot, and the dogs separate before 
reaching the hare slipped at, the course shall be undecided, and 
shall be run over again at such time as the Committee shall think 
fit, unless the owners of the dogs agree to toss for ii, or to draw 
one dog ; and if the dogs separate after running some time, it 
shall be at the discretion of the Committee whether ihe course 
shall be decided up to the point of separation, 

XVm, A course shall end if either dog be so unsighted as to 
cause an impediment in the course. 

XIX. If any member or bis servant ride over his opponent's 
dog when running, so as to injure him in the course, the dog so 
ridden over shall be deemed to win the course. 
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XX, It is recommended to all union meetings to appoint a com- 
mittee of five, consisting of membefs of different clubs, to deter- 
mine all difficulties and cases of doubt. 
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or before dinner preceding the day of the ballot, and read lo the 
members at such dinner. 

V. Every member shall, at each meeting, run a greyhound his 
own property, or forfeit a Bovereign to the Club. 

VI. No member shall be allowed to match more than two grey- 
hounds in the first class, under a penalty of two sovereigns to the 
fund, unless anch member has been drawn or run out for the 
prizes, in which case he shall be allowed to run three dogs in the 
first class. 

VII. If any member shall absent himself two seasons without 
sending his subscription, he shall be deemed out of the Society, 
and another chosen in his place. 

VIII. No greyhound shall be allowed to start if any arrears are 
due lo this Society from the owner. 

IX. Any member lending another a greyhound for the purpose 
of saving his forfeit (excepting by consent of the members present) 
shall forfeit five sovereigns. 

X. Any member tunning the dog of a stranger in a match shall 
cause the name of the owner lo be inserted after his owii name in 
the list, under a penalty of one sovereign. 

Xr. No stranger shall be admitted into the Society's room, un- 
less introduced by a member, who shall place the name of bis 
friend over the chimney-piece, with his own attached to it; and 
no member shall introduce more than one friend. 

XII. The members of the Chiba shall be honorary 

members of this Society, and when present shall be allowed to run 
their greyhounds on payment of the annua! subscription. 

Xm. This Society to meet on the in , and 

course on the following days. 
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INDEX. 



Agassi, British hunting Jogs, descrip- 

Age, the indicalions of, 386 
Albanian dug, description of the, 53 
Alcohol, only used in tinctures, 384 
Alieant dog, description of the, 156 
Aloes, Batbadoes, the best purgative, 

384 
Alpine spaniel, description of the, 85 

Alum, a powerful ostringeiit, 381 
Amaurosis, sj'mptoms of, 243 
American wild dogs, description of 

(he, 44 
Ansmia, description of, 394; canses 

of, 395 ; post-mortem appesiances, 

S96 
Anasarca, nature or, 319 
Andalusian dog, deacriptian of the, 

156 
Angina, oature of, 289 
Antimony, the oxide of, a sudorific, 

384; (be black sesquiaulphiiret of, 

an alterative, 385 
Anubis, an Egyptian deity witll the 

head of a dog, 20 
Anus, polypus in the, 265 ; fistula in 

the, 337 
Aqnaforlis, a eauslic, 393 
Argus, the dog of Ulysses, 28 
Arrian on hunting, 23 
Artois dog. description of the, 155 
Ascaridea, a apecies of woims, 333 

Attention, an important facnlly, 166 
Auscultation, use of, 297 
Australasian dap:, desctiption of the, 
41 



Bjbbibt dog, description of the, 156 
Barbet, description of the, 83 
Barit, Peruvian, a valuable tonic, 385 
Barry, a celebrated Bernardine dog, 

Bath, use of in puerperal fits, 347 
Beagle, description of the, 110 
Bell, Piofessor, opinion on the origin 

of the dog, 16 
Bernardine dog, description of the, 85 
Billy, a celebrated terrier, 154 
Bladder, inflammation of the, 330 ; 

rupture of (he, 333 

post-mortem appearances of, 281 



Bleeding, best place for, 338 ; direc- 
tions for, 338 ( useful in epilepsy, 
185 ; useful in distemper, 367 

Blenheim spaniel, description of the, 
80 

Blisters, uses of, 385 : composition, 
386 ; mode of applying and guard- 
ing, 386 

Bloodhonnd, desctiption of the, 133 

Brain, comparative bulk of in differ- 
ent animals, 158 ; description of 
the, 158 

Breaking-in of hounds, US; cruelty 
disadvantageous, !71 

Breeding of greyhounds, 67 ; should 
always be permitted, 342 

British hunting-dogs, Agasiei, descrip- 
tion of, 34 

Bronchocele, nature of, 290 ; causes 
and treatment of, 390, 391 

Bi'iinsii, or Nepal dog, description of, 



Butfon, opinion as t< 

dog, 156 
Bull-dog, descriplio 



the origin oflh© 

I of the, 150, 
reyhound, 63 
m of the, 150 
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394 INDEX. 

Ciecx, description of ihe, 307 



causes of, 314; cases, 314 

Caiomel, a Jangcrous medicine 

should not be used in en 



Canker in (he ear, causes, symptoms, 
and (realmeut of, S56, 357 ; cases 
of, 259,381 
Canule, laws concerning greyhounds 

hy, 57 
Cardia, description of the, 303 
Castor oil, a valuable pargalive, 3B6 
Castration, proper time for, 341 ; mode 
of performing, 341 ; not recom- 
mended, 341 
Celaract in the eye, 243 
Catarrh, a cause of distemper, 351 ; 

nasal, 354 
Catechu, an astringent, 386 
Csusiic, lunar, the best, 385 
Cayotte, description of the, 45 
Chabert, anecdote of the dog of, 96 
Chalk, an astringent, 387 
Cbarles I., anecdote of the dog of, 58 
Charles II.'s spaniel, description of, 78 
Cheat, anatomy and diseases of the, 
293 ; proper (brm of, in the grey- 
hound, 64 i in Ihe foi-hound, 114 
Cbest-foonder, nature, causes, and 

treatment of. 193 
Chloride of lime, uses of, 387 
Chorea, nature of, i8T 



s, 180 ; i 






temper, 361, 363 
Chryseus scylei, or dhole, descripUon 

of the, 38 
Claret, a celebrated greyhound, 63 
Classification, zoological, 32 
Climate, effect of, 32 

Coach-dog, description of the, 53 
Cocker, deseriplion of the, 76 
Colic, causes, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of, 313 
Colon, the, 307; rupture of the, 311 
Colour of the greyhound, 65; of the 
pointer, 141 



Copper, preparations of, and their 

uses, 387 
Coryia, the eady stage of distemper, 



315, 31T! meaiii 
317 
Cough, spasmodic, ] 
.of, 2" 



and Ireat- 
nn of, 55 ; 



deafness 
othod of. 



Coursing, Ovid'a < 

general rules for the guidance of 

judges, 390 ; local rules, 391 
Creosote, a dangerous medicine, 387 ; 

useful in canker, 261 
Crela, an astringent, 387 
Cropping of the ears, 16 

frequently caused by, 

pioved of, 363 ; proper 

264 

Cross-breeding, effect of, 33 
Cuba, mastiff of, ISS 
Cur. description of the, 108 
Cjj'ius, greyhounds of. described, 69 
Cyiio>:urus crislatus, an useful emetic, 

3U4 
Czarina, a celebrated greyhound, 63 

DAiiHuH mild Jog, deseriplion of the, 

37 
Dalmatian dog, description of the, 26 
Danish sacrifices of dogs, description 

of, 48 ; dog. description of the, S6 
Deah, description of the, 46 
Deafness frequently caused by crop- 

Deer-hound, deseriplion of the, 71 
Delafond, Professor, his table of the 
diagnostic symptoms of pleurisy 
and pneumonia, 301 
Dentition, formula of, 284 
Dew-clans, 170; their removal un- 
necessary, 170 
Dhole, description of the, 38 
Diaphragm, description of the, 393 
Diarrhosa, causes, nature, and treat- 
ment of, 316; habitual, 316 
Dicli, Professor, on rabies, 221 ; on 

the use of Ihe ctgot of rye, 346 
Digestion, the process of, 303, 306 
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Digitalis, the uses of, 387 
DiEiligrflcIo, an order of animals, 32 
Dingo, description of the, 41 
Distemper, origin of the name, 343 ; 

351; is comagious, 350; is epi- 
demic, 350; effects on different 
breeds, 351; symptoms, 351; na- 
ture of, 354, 356; duration, 354; 
post-morlem appearances, 355 ; 
treatment, 35Ti s cause of epi- 
lepsy, 184; sometimes terminates 
in palsy, 363 
Dog, early history of the, 13 ; nsed 
BS a beast of draught, 15 ; lor food, 
16, 46 j uses of the skin of the, 
16 1 origin of, 16, 32 ; mention of, 
in the Old and New Testaments, 
19, 31 ; anecdotes of the sagacity 
and fidelity of, 27 ; changes pro- 
duced in, by breeding and cl mate 
32; zoological description of ?S 
natural divisions of, 33 ; sacnbced 
by the Greeks and Romans, 47 by 
the Danes and Swedes, 48 ; African 
wild, 46; Albanian, 36; Al lant 
156 ; Alpine spaniel, B5 ; American 
wild, 44; Andalusian. 156 ; Artoi 
155; Australasian, 41; Barbaty 
156; harbet, 83; beagle 110 
black and tan spaniel, 79 ; Blcn- 
helm spaniel, 80; blood-hound, 133; 
British, 24 ; bu\l, 150 ; bull terrier, 
150 ; coach, 53; cocker, 76 ; cur, 
108 ; Dakhuu. 37 ; Dalmatian, 36; 
Danish, 26 ; drover's, 106 ; Egyp- 
^an, 156; Esquimaux, 94; foi- 
hound, 113; French mStin, 54; 
French pointer, 143 ; gasehound, 
73 ; Grecian, 32 ; Grecian grey- 
hound, 74 ; greyhound, 54 ; Hare 
IndUn,25i harrier, 113; Highland 
greyhound, 71 ; Hyrcanian, 34 ; 
Iceland, 153 ; Irish greyhound, 73 ; 
Ilslisn greyhound, 75 ; Italian wolf, 
108 ; Javanese, 41 ; King Charles's 
spaniel, 78 ; Lapland, 97 ; lion, S5 ; 
Locrian, 34; lurcher, 110; Mah- 
ratta, 37; Maltese. 84; mastiff, 
151 ; MoloBsian, 35 ; NepSI, 35 ; 
Newfoundlind, 86 ; New Zealand, 
43 ; otter, 149 ; Pannonian, 35 ; 



sian greyhound, 73 ; Russian point- 
er, 144; Scotch greyhound, 70; 
Scotch terrier, 155; setter, 135; 
sheep, 98; shock, 156; southern 
hound, 133; spaniel, 76; Spanish 
pointer, 142; springer, 79; stag- 
hound, 131 ; Sumatran wild, 40 ; 
terrier, 153; Thibet, 39 ; Turkish, 
84 J Turkish greyhound, 74; Turn- 
spit, 149 ; water-spaniel, 80 ; wild, 
33 ; wolf, 73 

Dog-carts, prnhibilion of, disapproved, 
15; should be licensed, 167 

Dog-pits, 173 

Dog-stealing, 173 

Dog B-taiI grass, the use of, 304 

Dogs Isle of, origin of the name, 58 

Dropsy 317; causes of, 317; eases 
of 318 treatment of, 319 

Dr ver s dog, description of the, 106 

Duodenum, the, 304 

Dupuy M, on diseases of the spinal 



Dyse, 



ery nat 



e of, 316 ; U 



Em diseases of the, 356; vegetating 
excrescences in the, 261 ; eruptions 
in the, 362 ; cropping of the, 3G3 ; 
polypi in the, nature and treatment 
of, 264; pain of, an early symplotn 

Egyptian worship of the di^, 30 ; dog, 

description of the, 156 
Elfric, King of Mercia, possessed grey- 
hounds, 57 
Emetic tartar, uses of, 384 
Emetics, useful in distemper, 357 
Enteritis, causes, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of, 309, 310 
Epiglottis, description of the, 383 



Epilepsy, causes of, 184; (lei 

of, 185 ; cases, 186 ; puerpera 

in distemper, 362, 353. 

Epsom salts, a purgative, 383 

Ergot of rye, use of, in partu 



347; 
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£(hiiioii! boneE, description of the, 271 
Extremities, bones of the, 1B2 
Eye, distinctive form of the, 16, 32; 
diseases of Ihe, 238 ; eoiislruelion 
of liie, 339 ; cases oC disease of the, 
340 I congenital blindness, 341 ; 
opbthalmia, 242 1 CRtsnict, 242; 



Feet, s 



sub-gen 



1,32 



Femur, fracture of the, 377 

Fighttne-pits, 173 

Firsl divinon of varieties, 34 

Fistula in tbc anus, causes and treat- 
ment of, 337 

Flu, sjmptams of, 183; treitmeni of, 
183 ; diafemper, 353, 359 ; puer- 
peral, 347 

Fitzhatdinge, Lord, hia management 
of hounds, 135 

Flogging hounds, disapproved of, 118 

Food, Ibe dog used for, 16, 46, 48 ; 
of the greyhound, 68; of the fox- 
bound, 136; insufficient, a cause 
of distemper, 360 

Fore-arm, fracture of the, 378 

Foihound, description of Ihe, 113; 
size and pioper conformation of, 
114; pupping, 116; treatment of 
whelps, 117; breaking in, 118; 
management in the field, 121; ge- 
neral management and food of, 
137; Lord Filzhard Inge's manage- 
ment, 135 

Fractures, moat frequent in young 
dogs, 376; of the humerus, 377; 
of the thigh, 377 ; of the femur, 
377; of the radius, 377; of the 
fore-arm, 378; of the shoulder, 
379 ; of the pelvis, 380 ; of the 
skull, 381 

French pointer, description of the, 143 

Fungus hsmatodes, a case of, 370; 
post-mortem appearances, 370 

GiSEHoVMn, description of the, 73 
GSlert, the dug of Llewellyn, poem on 

(he death of, 59 
GeDtian, a elomachic and tonic, 387 



Ghookhan, ot wild ass, hunted by 
Persian greyhounds, 74 

Giddiness, nature and treatment ol, 183 

Ginger, a cordial and tonic, 387 

Glass, powdered, the best vermifuge, 
334, 358 

Goitre, nature of, 290; cause and 
treatment of, 290,391 

Good qualities of the dog, 157 

Goodwood kennel, description of, 139 ; 
plan of, 130 

Grecian dogs, description of, 32 ; sa- 
crifices of dogs, 47; greyhound, 
description of the. 74 

Greyhound, description of the, 54; 
puppies, cut of, 23 i origin of, 56 ; 
known in England in the Anglo. 
Sauoa period, 57; old verses de- 
scribing the, 61; cross with the 
bull-dog, 62 ; proper conformation 
of. 64; colour of, 65; breeding, 67; 
rules for age, 67 ; food. 68 j train- 
ing, 68 ; laws for coursing with, 
389; English, 5G; Grecian, 74; 
Highland, 71 ; Irish, 73 ; ItaUan, 
75; Persian, 74; Russian, 73; 
Scotch, 70 ; Turkish, 74 

Grognier, Professor, description of the 
French sheep-dog, 98 

Gullet, description of the, 303 

H«HE Indian dog, description of the, 60 
Harrier, description of the. 112 
Head, bones ot the, 182 ; form of in 

(he foxhound, 114 
Heart, description of the. 393; action 

of the, 293; rupture of the, 294 
Hecate, dogs sacrificed to. 47 
Hepatitis, causes, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of, 324 
Hertivich, Professor, on rabies. 229 
Highland greyhound, description of 

the, 71 
Hindoos regard the dog unclean, 21 
Hogg, James, anecdotes of his dog, 

!01 
Hog's lard, (he basis of all ointments, 

384 
Hound, the various kinds of, 110; 

blood, 133; foit, 113 , otter, 149 ; 

southern, 533; stag, 131 
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Hunting widi dogs first meDtianed b; 

Oppian, 23 
Hunting-kennels, 121 
HuRtsman, the requisites of a, 121 
Hjdatida in the kidney, 327 
Hydrocynaic acid, uaeliil in cases < 

irrilatian of ttie skin, 383 
Hydrophobia, see liabies 
Hyrcanian dog, description of the, 24 



: of urine, 332 
India, degeneration of doga in, 37 
Inflammation of the lunga, 297 ; of 
Ibe etornach, 303 ; of ttie intestines, 
309 ; of the peritoneal membrane, 
313; of the Uver, 323 ; of the kid- 
ney, 327 ; of the bladder, 330 ; of 
tbe feet, 372 
Inlelligenue of the dog, 161; anec- 

dotea illuetratiie of the, 162 
Inlestines, doscription of the, 306, 307 ; 
ion of the, 309 

315; treatment, 315 
Iodine, a valuable medicine in goitre, 

391 i in dropsy, 321 
Irish greyhound, description of tbe, 

39 ; wolf-dog, 40 ; setter, 9! 
Italian greyhound, description of the, 

73; wolf- Jog, 108 



ness, nature of, 122; causes of, 
133; means of prevention, 135 

Kidney, inflammation of the, 337; 
hydatids in the, 327 

King Charles's spaniel, descriptioQ of. 



*L duct, description of the, 

Laplani] dog. description of the, 9T 
Lard, the basis of all ointments, 384 
Laryni, description of the, 287 ; in- 
tion of the, 288 



Lime, chloride of, the uaes of, 387 
Lion dog, description of the, 84 
Lips, functions of (he, 283; swellings 

of the, 283 
Liver, description of the, 323 ; func- 
tions of the, 332; inflammEition of 
the, 323 
Llewellyn, poem on the dog of, 59 
Locrian dog, description of the, 24 
Lunar caustic, (he best, 385 ; recom- 
mended Sat bites of rabid dogs, 224 
Lungs, inflammation of the, 397 ; con- 
gestion of the, 397 
Lurcher, description of tbe, 110 



Jaundice, causes, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of, 334, 325 
Javanese dog, description of the, 41 
Jejunum, description of Ibe, 306 
Jennet, Dr., on distemper, 361 
Jews regard the dog nith abhorrence, 
19 



ssof tbe dog as a 
beast of draught in, 15 
KariribS or New Zealand dog, de- 
scription of the, 43 
Kennel, description of, 121 ; Good- 
wood, 129; plan of Goodnood, 
130; for watch-dog, ennslruclion 
■ " ■' ■ e of, 173 ; iame- 



387 

Mahratta dog, description of the, 37 
Majendie, his eiperiments on the ol- 

fiictory nerves, 277 
Major, a celebrated greyhound, G3 
Maltese dog, description of the, 85 
Mammalia, a class of animals, 32 
Management of ths pack, 127 
Mange, nature of, 366 ; is hereditary, 

366; the scabby, 367; treatment, 

367; causes of, 36B ; frequently 

causes goftre, 390 
Mastilf, description of the, 151 1 used 

unt tlie Indians, 152 
MStin, description of tbe, 54 
Maiillary bones, description of the. 



34 



373 

Meati 



, description of the, 372 
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Medicines, s list of the mast useful, 

333; mode of administering, 383 
MedulUty substance of the brain, 1S8 
Memory of the dog, 166 
Mercury, preparations of, 337 ; uses 

of, 387 
Milli, accumulation of, in the teals, 

34S; secretion of, connected with 

cancer, 369 
Mohammedan flbhorrencs of dogs, SI 
Molossian dog, description of the, S5 
Moral qualiUes of the dog, 165 

Nisii bones, description of the, 213 

cavity, polypus in the, 365 

Neck, shouM be long in the grey- 
hound, 64 
Nepal dog, description of the. 35 
Nerves, description of the, 153 
Nervous system, disoaBCS of, 183 
Newfoundland dog, description of the, 



Hew Holland dog, di 






1 of the. 



J useful diuretic. 



seful u 



of ri 



. 1R9 



in canker, 
Nitric acid, a caustic, 3B3 
Norfolk Bpaniol, description of the, 79 
Nose, anatomy of the, 2T1 ; diseases 

of the, 276 ; discharge from the, in 

distemper, SS3 

OLFieTORT nerves, size of, in difierenl 
animals, 159 ; development of the, 
373; description of the, 274 

Ophthalmia, symptoms of, 238 ; causes 
of. 242 ; treatment of, 242 

Oppiau, the first who mentions hun^ 
ing with dogs, 23 ; description of 
British dogs by, 34 

Orbit of the eye, form of the, 339 

Orford, Lord, first crossed greyhounds 
with the bull-dog. 63 ; death of, 62 
Utter-hound, description of the, 149 



Ovaries, removal of the, 343 

Ovid, descripdon of coursing by, 55 

Oiiens, nature and treatment of, 376 

PAtiTE, veil of the, 273; inflamma 

tion of the. 273 
Palsy, causes of, 196 ; treatment of, 
) 96 i a consequence of chorea, 189 ; 
a consequence of distemper, 363 
Falm oil, an emollient, 387 
Pancreas, functions of the, 326 
Pannonian dog, description of the, S5 
Pariah, description of the, 39 
Parry, Captain, description of the Es- 
quimaux dogs, 94 
Parturition, time of, 342 ; manage- 
ment during, 343 ; use of the ergot 
of rye, 343, 344; inversion of Ihe 
after, 348 



Pelvis, frac 



I of the, a 



Percivall, Mr., on fractures, 379 
Pericardium, description of the, 293 ; 

case of a wound in the, 296 
Peritonitis, symptoms and treatment 

of, 318 
Persian greyhound, description of the, 

74 
Peruvian bark, a valuable tonic, 385 
Phlegmonous tumour, nature and 

trentnient of, 391 
Pleurisy, nature of, 296; diagnostic 

symptoms of, 301 
Pneumonia, nature and treatment of, 

297; diagnostic symptoms of, 301; 
distemper, 85S ; a consequence 



ofsn 



■A with the setter, 
136; early training of, 144; break- 
ing-in, 149 -, English, 140 ; French, 
142 ! Portuguese, 143; Russian, 
144; Spanish, 142 
Pollux, the introduction of hunting 

with dogs attributed to. 23 
Polugar dog, description of the, 37 
Polypus in the ear, 284 ; in the nasal 
and anal cavities, 265 ; in the vagi- 



Pomt 



;, description 
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Potflsh, Ibe ni 



teof,i 



useful diuretic, 
cases of irrila- 



Prusaic aciil, useful in i 

tion of the skin, 383 
Puerperal tits, causes, nature, and 

treatment of, 317 
Pulse of larioiis animals, 393 
Pupping, see Parturition 
Purging in distemper, 353 ; should be 

avoided, 360 
PjrthagoraB !l h gh p f tb 



morlem pp ces, 


317 ca 


319; pe od f 


ba 32 


duration 221 t 


f th 




d 32 


treatmen f p so 


b 2 


in tbe h 236 


h b 


226; in th g 


pg 2 7 


the cat, 227 th 


f wi 2 8 


the badg S2S 


h w It 22 


trials eon g h 


d th fp 


sons b;, 331 




Radius, fca f h 


7 


Ratcliffe, D 




Rectum, th 3(17 








dt 


ment of, 193, 194 




Richard 1I„ anecdote 


1 d e t 


Ridimond, tbe third D k f b 




8 


Roman sacrifices of d 


s J pl 


of, 47 




Rounding the ear in 


k disi 


proved, 258 




Rottenness of the lung 


97 


Rupture of the heart 


f 9 



277 i infiuence of the stmasphers 
upon, 278 
Scotch greyhound, description of the, 
70; terrier, description of (he, 155 
Scott, Sir Walter, anecdote of the dog 
of, 151 ; verses on the dogs of, 157 
Second division of varieties, 76 
Seton, useful in cpileps;. 165 
Setter, description of tbe, 135; earlj 
g of, 145 1 compared with 
lb p ler, 130 
8b p^ g description of the, 98; 
d of the, 101, 103; aup- 

joaed by Buflbn to be the original 
tjpe 155; French, description of 
th 98 
Sh k-d g description of the, 155 
bh Id f dure of the, 379; proper 
m f the, in the greyhound, 64 
d g, description of the, 95 
d P ofessor. on fractures, 381 
S mpeo Mr., on the use of the ergot 
fry 346 

" OTption of the, 181 



Sit 



the colon, 313 ; of b b! dd 333 

Russian greyhound, desc pt fth 

73; pointer, descript fth 144 



ftbe. 



'l th h und,descriptiDnofthe,I33 

3p 1 gin of the, 76; description 

f th 76 ; Blenheim, 80 ; King 

Ch 1 s, 78; Norfolk, 79 J naier, 

p h po ler, description of the, 143 
p m d cough, nature and ireal- 
t f 399 
5p y g de of performing, 3*3 
apl f lions of the, 326 ; diseases 

f h 3 7 
bp g description of the, 79 
''1 gb d description of tbe, 131 , 

d of the, 133 
St 1 g p lose, 331 
St h bandage, useful in fractaref^ 

381 
iste 1 g f dogs, 174 
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Stryrhnia, a valuable medicine in pal- 
sy, 199 
Suiphur, the 



154; Soolch.deacriptionof tlie, 155 
Tetanus, causes of, 307; symploms 

and Iteatment nf, 308 
Thibet dog, description of the, 39 
Thigh, fraclute of Ihe, 377 
Third division of varieties, ISO 
Thyroid cartilage, description of the, 

28S 
Toes, Bote, 373 ; number of, 373 
Tongue, description of the, 280; mode 

of drinking, 280; worming, 280; 

blain, 281 
Toraiop, mode of performing, 338 ; 

forceps, 338 
Training of the greyhound, 68; of 

the foxhounil, ISO; of the pointer 



Trimmer, Mr., desctiplion of the Span- 
ish sheep-dog, 100 

Trunk, bones of the, 181 

Tumour, phlegmonous, 
treatment of, 391 






Turkish dog, description of the, 84 ; 

greyhound, description of the, 74 
Turnside, nature and treatment of, 183 
Turnspit, description of Ihe, 149 
Turpentine, uses of, 388 



mange, 388; a good alterative, 398 


Unghehts, use of, in mange, 367 


Sumatra, description of the wild dog 


Unguiculala, a tribe of animals, 32 


of, 40 


Uterus, case of inversion of the, 348 ; 




exiirpalion and cure, 348 








Vagini, polypus In Ihe, 36S 


of, 48 


Van Dicmen Land, ravages of wild 


Sympathetic nerves, !59 


dc^ in, 43 




Varieties, three divisions of, 33 ; first 


TaiKii, a species of worm, 334 


division of, 34 ; second division of, 


Tailing, 169 


76 ; third division of, 150 




Vatel, his observations on Ihe pulsB 


Tapping in cases of dropsy, 3!9 


of different animals, 393 


Tailar emetic, a useful medicine, 384 


Vegetating eicrcscencea in the ear, 


Tcelh, distinctive arrangement of llie, 


nature and treatment of, 361 




Vermifuge, glass the most elfeclual. 


showing various stages of growth 


334, 358 


and decay, 384, S85 ; supernume- 


Verlehrated animals, what, 33 


rary, 3S6 ; diseases of the. 386 ; 


Viliegar, tiseful for fomentations, 383 


very early lost by Ihe Turkish dog. 


Voice, diange of in rabies, 213 


85 


Vyner, Mr., opinion on kennei lame- 



Watch-dog, frequent ill-ueage of the, 

173 
Water-spaniel, description of (he, 80 ; 

anecdotes of the, 81 
Wild dog, description of the, 34 ; of 

Africa, 46 ; of Australia, 41 ; of 

Van Diem en Land, 43 
Williamson, Captain, aeeonnl of the 

wild dogs of KepSl, 35; on the 

degeneration of dogs in India, 37; 

description of the dhole, 87 
Wolf, supposed to be the origin of Uie 

dog, 16 ,■ anecdotes of the, 17 
Wolf-dog, Irish, 73 ; Italian, 108 
Worming the tongue, a useless prao. 

lice, 380 
Worms, varieties of, 333 ; symptoms 

cases of, 335 < a cause of suddeti 
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YellowB, (he, 334 

Zixc, sulphate of, a valuable excitant. 

Zoological classificalian of the dog, 32 



Affectiok of dogs, 14 
AgeoflhopDinler, 140 
Alexander the Great, i]ogs sent 
Aloes, effects of, 179 
Amaurosia, causes and treatiUE 
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>, 35 



Blindness, congenital, 346 
Braiendogof Juplier, 25 
Bjron, Lord, his opinion of the dog's 



of, 2 
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Hap, 



Lagopus, 51 
Lalrans, 14 
iker of the ear, 263— S70 ; 

count of th 

quimaux dog, 95 
Cataract, causes and treatment 
Callin'a remarks on the Indian d g 
Chesapeake bay, duck of the, S 
Chorea, accidental cure of, IQS 
Chronic oiihthalinia, causes and 

ment of, 245 
Circulation, slate of the, 179 
Claims ot dogs upon us, 176 
Cocker, method of breaking Ih 

his style of hunting, 77 
Colonel Hawker's account of dog 

ing, 174 



Collycia, S55, 356 

Congenital blindness, 246 

Cornea, ulceration of the, S47; spots 
on the, 247 

Coursing, ancient mode of, 56 ; Gray's 
poems descriptive of, 57 

Cropping, a barbarous fancy, 168 ; re- 
commended by Mr. Skinner, 169 

Crass of dog with fox, 51 ; between 
the wolf anil, opinions of the ancient 
Cjnegetical writers respecting, 17 ; 
opinions of (ha moderns, IB, 19 

ITS- of chorea accidental, 193 

D m doga, their price. 
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